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Blast Furnaces Going Out 
A Net Loss of 19 in the Active List 


Business in Finished Lines Falling Off—Basic 
Iron Weaker 


Our pig iron statistics for April show that the iron 
trade more than retraced last month the forward steps 
it took in March, and the pace of recession was rapid 
as April closed. With 212 coke and anthracite fur- 
naces in blast May 1, or I9 less than one month pre- 
vious, the country was producing at the rate of 64,432 
tons a day against 70,752 tons on April 1 and 66,562 
tons on March 1. Production is now at the rate of 
23,850,000 tons a year, estimating charcoal iron, 
whereas one month ago the yearly rate was 25,750,000 
tons. In the 30 days of April the output of coke and 
anthracite iron was 2,065,086 tons, or 68,836 tons a 
day, against 2,171,111 tons in March, or 70,036 tons 
a day. 

Most of the furnaces which went out last month 
stopped in the second half. Steel companies show a 
net loss of 15 furnaces, against four for the merchant 
producers. One western Pennsylvania company had 
but two furnaces in blast May 1, against eight one 
The Steel Corporation now has 63 
per cent. of its furnace capacity active, against 72 at 
the high point late in March. Several merchant fur- 
naces will go out in the next week or two. 

Pittsburgh reports that new business in finished 
lines has been falling off steadily. There is consider- 
able unevenness, however, taking the trade as a whole, 
one day’s total running up, to be followed by several 
of very meager bookings. The Steel Corporation’s 
new orders have been averaging 25,000 tons a day 
lately. No new influences have’ come into the price 
situation, nor is any development expected from the 
steel manufacturers’ conferences in New York this week. 

The Rock Island has bought 8000 tons of rails for 
its St. Paul and Des Moines line. The Florida East 
Coast has placed 14,000 tons with the Maryland Steel 
Company, which will also roll 12,000 tons for the Sea- 
board Air Line. A sale of 3500 tons has been made to 
the Guatemala Central Railway, and the rails will be 
rolled at Pittsburgh. The National Railway of Hayti, 
for which a construction company has been organized 
in New York, will require 26,000 tons of 48-Ib. rails. 

The closing down of the rail mill at Ensley, Ala., 
illustrates the intermittent character of railroad buy- 
ing. This mill will be idle in May, but has rollings 
scheduled for June, when the by-product coke plant 
and the new water system will be completed, adding 
to the economies of operation at the Ensley Works. 

The large amount of structural work pending in 
and about New York City will severely test fabricating 
prices, as well as those of plain material. For the 
Pennsylvania Railroad connecting bridge at Ward's 
and Randall’s islands specifications have just been is- 








month previous. 


sued for 35,000 tons. The Interborough Rapid Tran- 


sit Company is seeking to place the entire 80,000 tons 
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The Continental 
Milliken 


3rothers and the 8000 tons of steel will be in large 


for its extensions with one company. 


Fire Insurance Building was awarded to 


part Bethelehem shapes. Lettings of loft buildings in 
New York this week amounted to 5000 tons. 

In sheets further shading of prices is reported, 
particularly in the South and Southwest, and may lead 
to a formal reduction. 

Bars are lagging and agricultural buying ostensibly 
waits to be stimulated by a price concession. Rein- 
forcing bars have been quite active. 

The reduction in iron ore has had no effect on 
prices of foundry iron, but the market is halting. Sel- 
lers are looking to May for the beginning of another 
buying movement, that month having more than once 
brought such a turn. Deliveries have been held up in 
some districts, and in the East the machinists’ strike 
is cutting down foundry operations. 

Basic iron is weaker at $13.60, at Valley furnace. 
Small sales are reported in eastern Pennsylvania at 
$15, delivered. 
Iron ore charters on the lakes have established rates 
on the basis of 60c. from the head of the lakes, or Ioc. 
below that of 1910. Furnacemen show little interest 
in the ore market, and the movement in May will be 
unusually light. 

Connellsville coke output is being cut down, but 
meantime coke on cars that must be moved has sold 
as low as $1.40, as against $1.55 for May and June 


shipment. 


New Steel Capacity in Germany and at Home 


Attention has been called from time to time to the 
expanding capacity of German iron and steel works 
and the influence of the German Steel Works Union 
as a factor in this expansion. Two important new 
plants have been conspicuous in this connection, the 
works of the Gelsenkirchen Company at [sche in Luy- 
Physsen Works 


Quite as notable, however, have been 


emburg and the new at Hagendingen 
in Lorraine. 
the additions made to older works, in the balancing 
of blast furnace plants with steel works and rolling 
mills, or vice versa, and the entrance of established 
works upon the manufacture of new lines of product. 
All this new construction has an important bearing 
on the renewal of the syndicate agreement which ex 
pires at the end of June, 1912. It is no secret that the 
various companies have been getting in shape to make 
demands for a much larger share in the allotments 
under the new agreement, if one is mace. 

Another feature of this expansion is its relation 
to the prosperity the German iron and steel manufac- 
turers have enjoyed in recent years. Reviews of the 
situation recently published in Germany call attention 
to the fact that the iron and steel works have con- 
tributed not a little to the trade in their own products 
by the new plants they have been erecting. 

On the surface it would seem that the building of 
new iron and steel works in the United States and the 
expansion of old plants in the past few years are not 
due to any such cause as that operating in Germany 
There is no syndicate in this country and there are no 
allotments of tonnage on the German syndicate plan. 
It is a question, however, whether the co-operative 
movement among the steel manufacturers of this coun- 


try and the position of sponsor for the trade which the 
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United States Steel Corporation has had t 
willingly or unwillingly, do not furnish som: 
to the German situation. , It may be said that pr 
the prosperity of the American iron trade 
1906 and 1907 and the profitable prices ruling 
most of that period are responsible for the bu 
new works beyond the country’s needs. At 
time it may be questioned whether as muc 
would have gone into new plant but for the k: 
that back of the market was a powerful interest 
financial connections were such that it was 
prevent demoralization in the prices of its 
Undoubtedly, too, there has gatered into our st 
expansion of recent years the level of prices 
tained for semifinished steel. The policy of 
relatively small spread between the prices of 
lets and sheet bars and those of finished, product: 
from them has no doubt added in no small a: 
the open hearth steel capacity of the country 
The domestic situation plainly shows a pa: 
that in Germany in the contribution the iro: 
has made to its own prosperity by its own ni 
struction [he same may be said of our 
Their unparalleled purchases of steel and 
in the years 1905 to 1907, inclusive, involving 


of millions, contributed greatly to their ear 
through the remarkable stimulus given to all industri 
affected by such buying. It is quite certain that 
steel companies of this country will not be their own 
customers to any large extent through new plant co: 


struction in the next two or three years. It is not s 


certain, however, that the railroads, which alway: 
carry too far their abstention from the iron and st 
and equipment markets, will not stimulate their ow! 


activities through large purchases for equipment 


hefore the next era of steel works building. 


The New York Machinists’ Strike 

\lthough intimations had been given for some 
Machinists 
tended to put into execution a strike in New York an 


vicinity 


that the International Association of 


for an eight-hour day on May 1, the feeling 
had been quite confident that as the time approache 

the proposed strike would be abandoned. This beli 

was engendered by the fact that a decided recess! 

in business -had occurred since the first announcement 
was made that such a strike was contemplated. It ts 
therefore, a matter of some surprise that it has 
tually taken place. At this writing quite a number 
of machine shops in New York and vicinity have eithe 
been closed or have had their working forces serious!: 
cut down by the strike. 

It is quite significant that although the International 
Association of Machinists desires to put in effect a gen 
eral eight-hour day for its members, this strike is con 
fined to the immediate vicinity of New York. 
seem that this locality had been selected as ptobabl) 


It would 


presenting a weak point at which an attack could be 
made on proprietors of machine shops. The eight- 
hour day prevails in many trades in the vicinity. The 
building trades are, of course, prominent in this re- 
spect, as the eight-hour day has prevailed in this branch 
of industry for a number of years. Quite a number 
of other trades have from time to time yielded to the 
demand for a sherter work day. The machinists, 
therefore, have the backing of a very considerable 





gil 


workingmen who are now employed only 
rs a day, and who, of course, sympathize 
h the efforts of the former to secure a shorter 

- trade. 

be presumed that employers’ associations 
their utmost endeavors to prevent this strike 


successful. They have in their favor the 
lackness in business, which has already thrown 
of workmen out of employment, from among 
will be possible to fill the places of many 
who have struck. -If the contest is to be con- 
he vicinity of New York, the International 
ion of Machinists unquestionably has a stub- 
t on its hands, with the chances strongly in 
lefeat. The union leaders, of course, have 
talk of sympathetic strikes for the purpose of 
heir cause stronger. This, however, may ap 
her labor in the vicinity and not to any effort 
e a general strike. 
employers of labor in New York and vicinity 
seriously handicapped by the short hours of 
nent and the high rates of wages they are com 
o pay. In consequence of this, much work 
ordinarily would be done in the shops in the 
has been transferred to other sections of the 


New York 


and the workmen themselves in the branches 


lhe business interests of have 


shict 
have not had the steady employment which 


ve been enjoyed by them if labor conditions 
ew York were more nearly on an equality with 
se of outside localities. It is now attempted to ex- 
unsatisfactory condition to the machine shops. 
fort deserves to be defeated and to be defeated 


ely. 


The Long Life of American Machine Tools 
ed machinery is generally considered hard to 
of at advantageous prices, but of late in some 
the country the demand for certain classes 
nd-hand machine tools has been in excess of 
pply. This is a fair indication that the machine 
ndustry on the whole is not a sufferer through 
rproduction. However, there is another reason for 
ircity of used machine tools and that is the fact 
\merican machinery of this class seems to be 
endure a long period of active work and is 
le for use in shops where the highest state of 


is not an absolute necessity long after it has 


iscarded by some manufacturers. In certain 


‘f manufacture, such, for instance, as the auto- 
industry, rapid production is of paramount ne 
. and consequently machine tools are discarded 
re improved machines before they have outlived 
usefulness. In machine shops where the tools are 
for making repair parts such discarded machines 
und satisfactory. The care used in the construc- 
of American machinery of this class is evidenced 
he readiness with which it can be sold. 
Kecently a good consignment of second-hand mill- 
machines and shapers was bought for export to 
1 America by a keen purchaser who could have 
ined new machinery for early delivery if he had 
|. The buyer stated that for his wants the used 
hines were almost as adaptable as new equipment. 
‘ine tool salesmen tell interesting experiences of 
encounters with shop owners who have been 
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using the machines they sell for unusually long periods. 
It can be seen from this that the scarcity of second- 
hand American tools is not so much the result of a 
leaning. toward economy on the part of buyers as be- 


cause of the lasting usefulness of the equipment. 


A Concentrated Advisory Board 

Commissions and legislative committees which have 
had to do with framing bills concerning workmen's 
compensation complain of insufficient co-operation on 


the part of the manufacturing industry. 
met with individual 


They have 


manufacturers and occasionally 
a representative of some organization of manufac 
turers, but the assistance that they have thus received 
has been comparatively trifling. They urge a con- 
certed movement on the part of the great associations. 
This suggestion has been made in response to the plea 
that a commission be established made up of one rep 
resentative of each of the associations of 
The National Metal Trades Association, 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ Association, the 


National 


industrial 
employers. 


Manufacturers’ Association, the foundry 


men’s associations, the great representative bodies of 
textile trades and other similar organizations could 
establish a commission which would be an important 
adviser of those to whom the question of employers’ 
liability legislation is intrusted. The authorized dele- 
gate from each association, having the power to rep 
resent his fellows, in combination with others similarly 
selected, would concentrate the interests of employ- 
ers, just as the interests of labor are concentrated in 
its organized bodies. Probably it would not be de- 
sirable to mingle employers and employees in the singie 
commission, nor would it be wise to give representa- 
tion to those organizations in which the theorist is the 
controlling force. The commission would be,* strictly 
speaking, an advisory one. Each member would be 
picked by his association for his fitness and his ‘inter- 
est in the subject. Such a commission would undoubt- 
edly be of great assistance in molding legislation on 
this important subject on practical lines. The same 
commission could doubtless act as intelligently and 
effectively in connection with other forms of legislation 


which affect the manufacturing industry. 





The American Workingman 


Reference has already been made in these columns 
to the report of the commission appointed by the Brit- 
ish Board of Trade to investigate the condition of the 
American workingman. The findings of the commis- 
sion appointed by that department of the British Gov- 
ernment have naturally excited much interest on the 
other side of the Atlantic, as comparison made with 
the British workingman’s condition was so favorable 
to the United States. The London Economist devotes 
considerable space to an analysis of the report. It 


leads up to the higher prices paid for sundry articles 
in this country and concludes: 


Despite these high prices, there is no doubt that from 
the monetary point of view the position of the skilled work- 
man in the United States is better than that of a similar 
artisan in Great Britain. But the comparison is not be- 
tween two countries on a similar economi¢ plane. It is 
between cur own industrially fully developed island and 
the enormous extent of country forming the United States, 
filled with natural resources, for the most part to a great 
extent still undeveloped, and dependent for progress upon a 
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for its extensions with one company. The Continental 
Fire Insurance Building was awarded to Milliken 
Brothers and the 8000 tons of steel will be in large 
part Bethelehem shapes. Lettings of loft buildings in 
New York this week amounted to 5000 tons. 

In sheets further shading of prices is reported, 
particularly in the South and Southwest, and may lead 
to a formal reduction. 

Bars are lagging and agricultural buying ostensibly 
waits to be stimulated by a price concession. Rein- 
forcing bars have been quite active. 

The reduction in iron ore has had no effect on 
prices of foundry iron, but the market is halting. Sel- 
lers are looking to May for the beginning of another 
buying movement, that month having more than once 
brought such a turn. Deliveries have been held up in 
some districts, and in the East the machinists’ strike 
is cutting down foundry operations. 

Basic iron is weaker at $13.60, at Valley furnace. 
Small sales are reported in eastern Pennsylvania at 
$15, delivered. 

Iron ore charters on the lakes have established rates 
on the basis of 60c. from the head of the lakes, or loc. 
below that of 1910. Furnacemen show little interest 
in the ore market, and the movement in May will be 
unusually light. 

Connellsville coke output is being cut down, but 
meantime coke on cars that must be moved has sold 
as low as $1.40, as against $1.55 for May and June 


shipment. 


New Steel Capacity in Germany and at Home 


Attention has been called from time to time to thé 


expanding capacity of German iron and steel works 
and the influence of the German Steel Works Umon 
as a factor in this expansion. Two important new 
plants have been conspicuous in this connection, the 
works of the Gelsenkirchen Company at Esche in Lux 
emburg and the new Thyssen Works at Hagendingen 
in Lorraine. Quite as notable, however, have been 
the additions made to older works, in the balancing 
of blast furnace plants with steel works and rolling 
mills, or vice versa, and the entrance of established 
works upon the manufacture of new lines of product. 
All this new construction has an important bearing 
on the renewal of the syndicate agreement which ex 
pires at the end of June, 1912. It is no secret that the 
various companies have been getting in shape to make 
demands for a much larger share in the allotments 
under the new agreement, if one is made. 

Another feature of this expansion is its relation 
to the prosperity the German iron and steel manufac- 
turers have enjoyed in recent years. Reviews of the 
situation recently published in Germany call attention 
to the fact that the iron and steel works have con 
tributed not a little to the trade in their own products 


by the new plants they have been erecting. 


On the surface it would seem that the building of 


new iron and steel works in the United States and the 
expansion of old plants in the past few years are not 
due to any such cause as that operating in Germany. 
There is no syndicate in this country and there are no 
allotments of tonnage on the German syndicate plan. 
It is a question, however, whether the co-operative 


movement among the steel manufacturers of this coun- 
try and the position of sponsor for the trade which the 


United States Steel Corporation has had to 
willingly or unwillingly, do not furnish some | 
to the German situation. It may be said that pri: 
the prosperity of the American iron trade 
1906 and 1907 and the profitable prices ruling t 
most of that period are responsible for the buil 
new works beyond the country’s needs. At 
time it may be questioned whether as mucl 
would have gone into new plant but for the kn 
that back of the market was a powerful interest 


financial connections were such that it was h 


prevent demoralization in the prices of its 
Undoubtedly, too, there has entered into our ste: 
expansion of recent years the level of prices 
tained for semifinished steel. The policy of 
relatively small spread between the prices of st 
lets and sheet bars and those of finished, products 
from them has no doubt added in no small an 
the open hearth steel capacity of the country. 

The domestic situation plainly shows a para! 
that in Germany in the contribution the iron 
has made to its own prosperity by its own 
struction. The same may be said of our 
Their unparalleled purchases of steel and « 
in the years 1905 to 1907, inclusive, involving |] 
of millions, contributed greatly to their ear: 
through the remarkable stimulus given to all indust: 
affected by such buying. It is quite certain that th 
steel companies of this country will not be their own 
customers to any large extent through new plant con- 
struction in the next two or three years. It is not s 
certain, however, that the railroads, which always 
carry too far their abstention from the iron and steel 
and equipment markets, will not stimulate their own 
activities through large purchases for equipment 


before the next era of steel works building. 


The New York Machinists’ Strike 


Although intimations had been given for some ti 
that the International Association of Machinists 
tended to put into execution a strike in New York an 
vicinity for an eight-hour day on May 1, the feeling 
had been quite confident that as the time approache:! 
the proposed strike would be abandoned. This belief 
was engendered by the fact that a decided recess! 
in business .-had occurred since the first announcement 
was made that such a strike was contemplated. It ts 
therefore, a matter of some surprise that it has 
tually taken place. At this writing quite a number 
of machine shops in New York and vicinity have either 
been closed or have had their working forces serious! 
cut down by the strike. 

It is quite significant that although the Internationa! 
Association of Machinists desires to put in effect a gen- 
eral eight-hour day for its members, this strike is con- 
fined to the immediate vicinity of New York. It would 
seem that this locality had been selected as pfobably 
presenting a weak point at which an attack could b 
made on proprietors of machine shops. The eight- 


} 


TH 
pie 


hour day prevails in many trades in the vicinity. 
building trades are, of course, prominent in this re- 
spect, as the eight-hour day has prevailed in this branc 
of industry for a number of years. Quite a number 
of other trades have from time to time yielded to the 
demand for a sherter work day. The machinists, 
therefore, have the backing of a very considerable 
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workingmen who are now employed only 
irs a day, and who, of course, sympathize 
th the efforts of the former to secure a shorter 
eir trade. 
be presumed that employers’ associations 
their utmost endeavors to prevent this strike 
successful. They have in their favor the 
lackness in business, which has already thrown 
of workmen out of employment, from among 
will be possible to fill the places of many 
who have struck. If the contest is to be con- 
the vicinity of New York, the International 
on of Machinists unquestionably has a stub- 
cht on its hands, with the chances strongly in 
defeat. The union leaders, of course, have 
talk of sympathetic strikes for the purpose of 
their cause stronger. This, however, may ap- 
her labor in the vicinity and not to any effort 
e a general strike. 
employers of labor in New York and vicinity 
seriously handicapped by the short hours ot 
ment and the high rates of wages they are com- 
pay. In consequence of this, much work 
irdinarily would be done in the shops in the 
has been transferred to other sections of the 
New York 


| and the workmen themselves in the branches 


The business interests of have 
ted have not had the steady employment which 

have been enjoyed by them if labor conditions 
ew York were more nearly on an equality with 
se of outside localities. It is now attempted to ex- 

is unsatisfactory condition to the machine shops. 
effort deserves to be defeated and to be defeated 


ely. 


The Long Life of American Machine Tools 

ed machinery is generally considered hard to 

of at advantageous prices, but of late in some 

the country the demand for certain classes 
ond-hand machine tools has been in excess of 
pply. 
ndustry on the whole is not a sufferer through 
roduction, 


This is a fair indication that the machine 


However, there is another reason for 
arcity of used machine tools and that is the fact 
\merican machinery of this class seems to be 
endure a long period of active work and is 
able for use in shops where the highest state of 
ney is not an absolute necessity long after it has 
liscarded by some manufacturers. In certain 
of manufacture, such, for instance, as the auto- 
industry, rapid production is of paramount ne- 
. and consequently machine tools are discarded 
‘re improved machines before they have outlived 
r usefulness. In machine shops where the tools are 
‘or making repair parts such discarded machines 
und satisfactory. The care used in the construc-" 
{ American machinery of this class is evidenced 
readiness with which it can be sold, 
‘ecently a good consignment of second-hand mill- 
achines and shapers was bought for export to 
\merica by a keen purchaser who could have 
ined new machinery for early delivery if he had 
(. The buyer stated that for his wants the used 
‘ines were almost as adaptable as new equipment. 
ine tool salesmen tell interesting experiences of 


encounters with shop owners who have been 
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using the machines they sell for unusually long periods. 
It can be seen from this that the scarcity of second- 
hand American tools is not so much the result of a 
leaning toward economy on the part of buyers as be- 
cause of the lasting usefulness of the equipment. 


A Concentrated Advisory Board 

Commissions and legislative committees which have 
had to do with framing bills concerning workmen's 
compensation complain of insufficient co-operation on 
the part of the manufacturing industry. They have 
met with individual manufacturers and occasionally 
a representative of some organization of manufac- 
turers, but the assistance that they have thus received 
has been comparatively trifling. They urge a con- 
certed movement on the part of the great associations. 
This suggestion has been made in response to the plea 
that a commission be established made up of one rep- 
resentative of each of the associations of industrial 
employers. The National Metal Trades Association, 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ Association, the 


National Manufacturers’ Association, the foundry- 


men’s associations, the great representative bodies of 
textile trades and other similar organizations could 
establish a commission which would be an important 
adviser of those to whom the question of employers’ 
liability legislation is intrusted. The authorized dele- 
gate from each association, having the power to rep- 
resent his fellows, in combination with others similarly 
selected, would concentrate the interests of employ- 
ers, just as the interests of labor are concentrated in 
its organized bodies. Probably it would not be de- 
sirable to mingle employers and employees in the singie 
commission, nor would it be wise to give representa- 
tion to those organizations in which the theorist is the 
controlling force. The commission would be, strictly 
speaking, an advisory one. Each member would be 
picked by his association for his fitness and his ‘inter- 
est in the subject. Such a commission would undoubt- 
edly be of great assistance in molding legislation on 
this important subject on practical lines. The same 
commission could doubtless act as intelligently and 
effectively in connection with other forms of legislation 
which affect the manufacturing industry. 





The American Workingman 


Reference has already been made in these columns 
to the report of the commission appointed by the Brit- 
ish Board of Trade to investigate the condition of the 
American workingman. The findings of the commis- 
sion appointed by that department of the British Gov- 
ernment have naturally excited much interest on the 
other side of the Atlantic, as comparison made with 
the British workingman’s condition was so favorable 
to the United States. The Londen Economist devotes 
considerable space to an analysis of the report. It 
leads up to the higher prices paid for sundry articles 
in this country and concludes: 

Despite these high prices, there is no doubt that from 
the monetary point of view the position of the skilled work- 
man in the United States is better than that of a similar 
artisan in Great Britain. But the comparison is not be- 


tween two countries on a similar economic plane. It is 
between our own industrially fully developed island and 
the enormous extent of country forming the United States, 
filled with natural resources, for the most part to a great 
extent still undeveloped, and dependent for progress upon a 











rapid increase in population. In comparison with coun- 
tries at the same stage of industrial development as our- 
selves, social conditions in Great Britain have been proved 
in every way more desirable. The previous reports for 
Germany, France and Belgium have shown that on the 
Continent wages are lower, hours are longer, while rent 
and cost of living are higher. But when we come to the 
New World it would indeed have been surprising if the 
comparison had been in our favor. Those who have followed 
recent American history cannot doubt that, but for the 
high tariff, we should have appeared to still greater disad- 
vantage. In a new country like America we must expect 
to find these conditions to some slight extent reversed. In- 
deed, it is only the retention by the United States of a 
high customs tariff that has prevented the distinction becom- 
ing even more marked. 


Of course, it was to be expected that the American 
tariff would be brought into the discussion of the sub- 
ject by a British journal. The tariff is evidently held 
responsible for our prevailing higher level of prices 
than those ruling in Great Britain. The tariff, how- 
ever, is from our viewpoint less responsible than labor 
conditions. Opportunities for remunerative employ- 
ment are much more favorable in a country of expand- 
ing trade like the United States. 





New Publications 


Mechanical Engineers’ Pocket-Book.—By William Kent. 
Eighth edition. Size, 4x 6% in.; pages, 1461; 218 il- 
lustrations and diagrams and numerous tables. 
Bound in leather. Price $5, net. Published by John 
Wiley & Sons, New York City. 

In bringing out the eighth edition of this reference 
book of rules, tables, data and formule for the use of 
engineers, mechanics and students, many chapters have 
been entirely rewritten to take account of the advances 
made in engineering practice since the seventh edition was 
published in 1904. In spite of all efforts to save space by 
the condensation and the elision of much of the old mat- 
ter, and resetting in a shorter form many of the tables 
and formule, the size of the book has been increased over 
300 pages, although this change has not made the vol- 
ume too large to be a convenient desk reference book. In 
general, the arrangement of the book does not differ from 
the preceding editions, and a table of contents and an 
alphabetical index covering 44 pages render the finding 
of any subject an easy matter. One of the special fea- 
tures of the index is the use of catch letters at the top of 
each page to indicate the first and the last subjects on it. 


——- _ o> --—— 


Lead and Spelter Production in 1910 


The production of refined lead in the United States 
in 1910, as shown by an advance statement issued by the 
United States Geological Survey, was 470,380 net tons, 
an increase over the figures for 1909 of 22,268 tons. 

From the same source comes the information that the 
production of spelter in this country in 1910 was 269,184 
net tons, or about 5 per cent. greater than that for 1909, 
also that it was greater than that of any other country, 
Germany coming next with 251,059 tons. The production 
of the United States was between one-fourth and one- 
third of the total world’s production for the year. 


—_~3>--o____- 


The Wolverine Supply & Mfg. Company, manufacturer 
of dies and stamped metal specialties, has removed its 
plant and offices from the Imperial Power Building, Pitts- 
burgh, to Irwin avenue, N. S., Pittsburgh, where it has 
secured a long lease on a two-story brick building that 
contains about doubie the former floor space. 





The plants of the Damascus Nickel Steel Company 
and of the Damascus Tool Steel Company, Hast Carnegie, 
near Pittsburgh, now in the hands of S. M. Wetmore, 
receiver, will be offered for sale at public auction, June 
22, by the Trust Company of North America, trustee. 
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Steel Manufacturers Consider Welfare Work 


The meeting of the directors of the Ameri Iron 
and Steel Institute, held at its offices at 30 Church 
street, New York, Wednesday afternoon, Apri! °2\;, was 
devoted almost entirely to the consideration of labor ang 


welfare questions, which, it is stated, will be made an 
increasingly important part of the work of the orgap. 
ization. The committee appointed last year to cousider 


measures for the establishment of a six-day week. go 
far as possible, for all iron and steel workers, presente 


a tentative report through its chairman, William BR. 
Schiller. This report will be sent to all manufacturers 
who are members of the institute, and they will be askeq 
to put into effect such of its recommendations for aboj- 


ishing the seven-day working week as can be made 
applicable to their operations. It was decided to create 
a standing committee of the institute on welfare work, 
It will consist of nine members. President E. H. Gary 
will be chairman and five of the members will be those 
now constituting the special committee—namely, William 
B. Schiller, E. A, S. Clarke, F. W. Wood, James A. 
Campbell and George G. Crawford. The three remaining 
members are yet to be selected. There was also some dis- 
cussion at the meeting of plans for the American repre- 
sentation at the international conference of steel manu- 
facturers, to be held at Brussels, Belgium, in July. 

In a published statement Judge Gary said that the 
meeting had nothing to do with prices of products. “ At 
present,” he said, “ we are all strongly bent upon doing 
something thorough and lasting for the protection of the 
lives and health of the men who work in the steel mills. 
It is all a very difficult proposition and one that has re- 
ceived a great deal of earnest consideration from steel 
manufacturers in this country. The problem of keeping 
down the daily hours of labor to a reasonable basis and 
the problem of letting each man at work in the mills 
have the equivalent of a Sunday off each week are very 
difficult in an industry many of whose processes of man- 
ufacture have to be carried straight through from start 
to finish by a single set of men. We are naturally much 
bound down by the compulsions found inherently in the 
very nature of the physical processes used in the manv- 
facture of steel products. However, thorough study of 
the problem will do much to relieve unequal strain upon 
the men at work.” 

————--e_____ 


American Iron and Steel Institute.—The annual 
meeting of the American Iron and Steel Institute was 
held at its offices, 30 Church street, New York, Monday, 
May 1. The following were elected directors for the 
three-year term expiring in 1914: J. A. Farrell, BE. C. 
Felton, Elbert H. Gary, Charles M. Schwab and Powell 
Stackhouse. Mr. Farrell was elected in place of W. E. 
Corey. The others were re-elected. Officers will be 
elected at the regular meeting of the directors to be held 
Wednesday, May 24. 

——___——__~>-@__- ---- 


A notice has been posted at the Carnegie Steel Com- 
jany’s works, at South Sharon, Pa., that hereafter D0 
employee will be allowed to work more than six days 4 
week. In case a man is compelled to work on Sunday, he 
is to get a day off in that week for rest. The order not 
only applies to blast furnace and steel works labor, but 
to all cther departments in which it is practicable to put 
it into effect. 


The New York offices of the Detroit Steel Products 
Company were removed May 1 from 2 Rector street to 
225 Fifth avenue, the company needing better facilities 
to meet the growing demand for Detroit Fenestra w't 
dows. Raymond H. Kinnear is the manager in charge 
of this office. 


It is. reported that the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
has reduced its forces at its plants in Philadelphia and 
Eddystone,. Pa., from 16,000 to 12,000 men in the past 
few weeks. and many of the men now employed are 0? 
short time. ; 








M IgII 
The New York Barge Canals 


ew system of barge canals which will take the 

the Erie Canal, and open up a wider territory 

it waterway ever reached, says the Wall Street 

is divided into four principal sections, the 

( iin, the Erie, the Oswego and the Cayuga and 
G, The Champlain Canal is a canalization of the 
H River from Albany to Fort Edward, thence in a 
» and by way of the canalized Wood Creek to 

W i] at the southern end of Lake Champlain. The 
Erie, Oswego and Cayuga and Seneca canals have a line 
ommon to all three as far as Three River Point. 

| the canalized Mohawk River to Rome, thence by 
« to Oneida Lake, thence by way of the lake and 

On River to Three River Point, from which place 
inalized Oswego River runs north to Lake Ontario. 
‘rie Canal continues west from Three River Point 

y of the Seneca River. The Cayuga and Seneca 

Cc enters the Erie from the southward at a point 
e village of Clyde. The western division of the 
ntinues through Rochester, Lockport and smaller 
unities until it enters the Niagara River at Tona- 


The old Erie Canal was completed in 1825, and, in- 
uding its side connections, was 863 miles long. Orig- 
ipally, the water surface width was 40 ft.; bottom width, 
28 ft.; depth, 4 ft. The locks were 90 ft. long and 15 ft. 
wide. The boats employed at that time were bateaux 
f an average carrying capacity of 70 tons. The canal 
was subsequently enlarged, and in the following table are 


given the nominal dimensions which the improvements 
illed for, as well as the figures showing dimensions of 
the new systems of barge canals: 


New barge Old 
eanals. Erie Canal. 


Feet. Feet. 
Depth ...ccscc sew ee Sse ss Ome 6 Heeine ens wictens 12 6 to7 
Surface width. , . «cas iene eesti eas tee 123 70 
Bottom wiGtih. . «:000c0cs0 ns 4i os bate ae 75 50 to 60 
Locks: 
Width .....ccveb Vis cae y 2 ee eee 45 18 
Length ....++«s spe sph ss site mee ee das apne 100 
Depth on sill. ...s:sb «easels bie.a ee ele eee 12 7 
city of barge (GBS) .+ cissess ceees 1,000 to 2,000 230 


Lock lifts on the new canal vary from 6 to 41 ft., 
h is the lift at Little Falls, the highest direct lift in 
e world. 
Canal tolls were abolished in 18838, after having been 
force since the completion of the canal in 1825. At 
lite net revenues from the canal had exceeded by 
“44,000.000 the total original cost, plus cost of improve- 
inaintenance and repairs. At present the canal 
ike rate on 100 lb. of merchandise from New York 
Chicago is 42 cents. It is impossible to foretell what 
vill be enforced over the new system, but it is cer- 
that with the increase in size of vessel, rate of speed 
luproved facilities there will be a substantial reduc- 


s expected that the new system will be completed 
At present, only part of the Cham- 
Canal and a few places on the Oswego are open 
vigation. In constructing the barge canals, it has 
found impracticable to use any of the old works on 
‘“hamplain section. On the Brie and Oswego only 
15 per cent. of the old course is followed. The 
portion of the old. canal which will be utilized in 
ew system lies west of the town of Newark, which 
) niles west of Albany. 
‘uring the current calendar year it is estimated that 
100.000 will be paid to contractors for work com- 
ed on the canals. The work is being pushed forward 
stently. Contractors who have failed in their work 
been replaced by others, or by their original bonds- 
New equipment has been provided on all important 
ict works and there is every reason to believe that 
ork, as a whole, will be completed at the time ex- 
d, three years from now. The Champlain Canal 
ve ready for use throughout its entire length within 
ears. Traffic on the canal averages about 4,000,000 
« year, and the estimate for the current year is 
‘at the same amount. 


n three years. 


\ 
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Six years ago, on April 29, 1905, work on the new 
barge canal system began. The work was authorized 
under act of Legislature of 1903, by which $101,000,000 
was appropriated. This included construction, land dam- 
age and all other expenditures. Estimate for contract 
expenditure was $75,112,547. This is exclusive of the 
Cayuga & Seneca Canal, the appropriation for whose 
construction was made by referendum in 1909. It is a 
noteworthy fact that the contracts actually let called 
for an expenditure of $72,607,700, approximately $2,500,- 
000 below the estimate. Total expenditure on extra 
work to March 1, 1911, has amounted to only $218,245. 


—_~+e—_—_ 


Manufactures in Utah 


A preliminary statement of the general results of 
the census of manufactures for the State of Utah shows 
a large increase at the census of 1909 as compared 
with that for 1904. It is important as indicating how 
Western business is growing. 

There were 749 manufacturing establishments in 1909 
and 606 in 1904, an increase of 1438, or 24 per cent. The 
capital invested as reported in 1909 was $52,627,000, a 
gain of $26,623,000 or 102 per cent. over $26,004,000 in 
1904. The average capital per establishment for 1909 
was approximately $70,000, and in 1904, $438,000. 

The cost of materials used in 1909 was $41,292,000, as 
against $24,940,000 in 1904, an increase of $16,352,000, or 
66 per cent. The average cost of materials per establish- 
ment in 1909 was approximately $55,000, and in 1904, 
$41,000. 

The value of products in 1909 was $61,989,000, and 
$38,926,000 in 1904, an increase of $23,063,000, or 59 per 
cent. The average per establishment was approximately 
$83,000 in 1909 and $64,000 in 1904. In 1909 the value 
added by manufacture was $20,697,000, and in 1904 $13,- 
986,000, an increase of $6,711,000, or 48 per cent. The 
value added by manufacture in 1909 formed 33 per cent 
of the total value of products, and in 1904 36 per cent. 

Salaries and wages in 1909 amounted to $10,376,000, 
and in 1904, $6,196,000, an increase of $4,180,000, or 67 
per cent. In 1909 the number of salaried officials and 
clerks was 1660, and in 1904, 979; an increase of 681, or 
70 per cent. The average number of wage earners in 1909 
was 11,785, and in 1904, 8052, an increase of 8733, or 46 
per cent, 

—_——_—.9--- 


The International Hygiene Exposition, which is to 
open at Dresden, Germany, May 6, is without official 
representation by the United States, it being the only 
important country in the world to ignore the event. Con- 
gress failed to make an appropriation, although request- 
ed to do so by the State Department. The exposition 
will be open until November. 


The Princess Royal, the largest cruiser battleship 
ever built for the British navy, was launched April 29 
at Barrow-in-Furness, England. She has a displacement 
of 26,360 tons and turbine engines affording 70,000 hp. 
Her contract calls for a speed of 28 knots an hour. She 
will carry eight 13.5 in. guns, besides smaller weapons. 


A meeting of the committee having in charge the 
merger of the Southern Iron & Steel Company and the 
Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Company was held 
this week, and it is expected that the details of the plan 
will be announced in the near future. 


The Senate Finance Committee at Washington began 
this week to hold hearings on the Canadian reciprocity 
bill. All who desire to express their views will be heard, 
but the taking of testimony will be concluded May 13. 
The bill will probably be reported to the Senate without 
recommendation. 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company's three Aliquippa 
blast furnaces have been inactive for some weeks, but 


it is expected they will be started up next month. 
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Pig Iron Production 


A Substantial Falling Off in April 


Active Capacity May 1 Well Below the Rate at 
the Beginning of March 


Our Diast furnace statistics appear earlier 


through the promptness of the furnace companies in 
reporting. In the 30 days of April the coke and anthra- 
cite furnaces produced 2,065,086 tons, or 6S,S36 tons a 


day, against 2.171.111 tons in March, or 70,036 tons a 
day. Present conditions are better indicated by the fact 
that the month brought a net decrease of 19 in the num- 
ber of furnaces active, this being 212 on May 1, 
231 on April 1, while the active capacity fell from 70,752 
tons a day on April 1 to 64,45 May 1. The in- 
dusttry thus lost in April considerably more than the 
gain of March, the active daily capacity on March 1 hav- 
ing been 66,562 tons. Production is now at the rate of 
23,850,000 tons a vear, estimating charcoal iron, whereas 
on April 1 the yearly rate was 25,750,000 tons. The loss 
is thus nearly ecent.. and it is known that other 
furnaces will go out in the next week or two. 
Daily Rate of Production 
The daily rate of production of coke and anthracite 


pig iron by months, beginning with April, 1916, 
lows: 


against 


2 tons on 


7% per 


is as fol- 


Daily Rate of Pig Iron Production by Months—Gross Tons. 
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April Output by Districts 
The table below gives the production of «| ke a 
anthracite furnaces in April and the four moniis , 
ceding : 


Monthly Pig Iron Production.—Gross To) 








December. January. February. March Apri 
(31 days) (31 days) (28 days) (31 days 0) da 

New York.... 142,674 136, 519 131,238 157,624 he, 
New Jersey... 15,437 12,627 6,006 DRG ‘be 
Lehigh Valley. 68531 68.324 56/367 T8' 1x9 
Schuylkill Val. 51,466 60,592 57,321 \= 
Lower Susque- , 

hanna and 

Lebanon Val. 51,888 43,942 arate 46,980 14.597 
Pittsburgh dis. 397,379 409,898  424,5 531521 488.447 
Shenango Val. 82,706 82,922 86008 109,799 109-929 
West, Penn... $1,957 94,118 96,616 120,464 00°59: 
Md., Va. and pi 

Kentucky 59 1945 5 56,424 57,759 61,628 60.978 
Wheeling dis.. 7 77,715 95,571. 135,775 119° 4x9 
Mahoning Val. 162349 174,318 201,624 203,006  1s9'x9 
Central and . 

North, Ohio.. 112,662 127,579 144,806 170,914 161.749 
Hocking Valley, a 

Hanging Rock 

and S.W.Ohio 29,959 33,253 32,396 35,173 27.08 
Mich.,Minn.,Mo., er 

Wis.,Col.,Wash. 68,313 60,941 61,406 69.741 76.379 
Chicago dis... 197,340 165,826 155,498 213, G38 236 == 4) 
Alabama 154,025 128,188 118,594 143,751 149.727 
Tenn., Georgia 
and Texas... 26,961 26,340 25,153 8.331 29 174 


1,777,817 1,759,326 1,794,509 2,171,111 2. 
furnaces blown out in April were Buffalo 
at Buffalo, one Warwick in the Schuylkill Val- 


ley, one Paxton in the Lower Susquehanna 


Total... 
Among 
Union C 


> en > 
Oba 086 


Valley, one 


Clairton, one Duquesne, two Edgar Thomson and one 
Isabella in the Pittsburgh district, six Cambria and 


Adrian (May 1) in western Pennsylvania, 
the Wheeling district, 


one Mingo in 
three Ohio in the Mahoning Va 





































































Steel Works. Merchant. Total. E " ba 

ROVE. 6 ts 2 Se Se ee 55,663 27,129 82,792 ley, Dover in Ohio, one Federal at Chicago, and Tusca- 

ON tons had pi 6rnne dee did le SS) Ob 52,235 24,867 77,102 ’ | ahams Naw furnaces wer om 2 Me 

aed, Serer cats se cua ed om 51637 33'879 on'516 loosa in Alabama. Few furnaces were blown in, the list 

Be oe TEESE aie oh ivncate 47.183 22 122 69,305 including one, Bird Coleman in the Lebanon Valley, Tod 

NS aE sn scar dite wie e'winis att 6,5: 21,429 - ; y ; 

Sepbenbee fg tt a ae {F'o07 = oa. and Mary in the Mahoning Valley, and one Gary in the 

DeCOWOF ao. e sees eecnees 45,794 21,726 Chicago district. 

November eee eee 41,427 22,232 

OT Te ids ad a 4 56M ee 35,909 21,440 Capaci in Blast May 1 and ril 1 

mere BOGb is wk... ied 06% 36,401 20,351 56,752 pacity y a Ap 

oo: err 42,349 21,741 64,090 The fi ving table s "S » dailv capacity of fur- 

estes ess te 4an'ST0 aes 76086 he following table shows the daily capacity of fur 

Pe Eee ar ery ee 47,805 21,031 68,836 naces in blast May 1 and April 1: 
> Poa - Sm: : 4 ell NN a hte an olaleimciedhl sa ‘ 

fo $2 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 $223 

=" 356 “ . . zs . . 525° 

~z Or. 4 w> ek . =>, uw > r - ect>tr>otesc g¢Z2s¥e ete é ez» Y@ Foeze 

Ste GEPEE SITES ES FELETS SSSR ER ERTET ESTER EE SESE ESS SERS R SETESS et 
88 88 

2% 86 4+—- ~ -— + 6 

PER DIEM PIG IRON PRODUCTION 
84 AV. PRICE SOUTHERN NO. 2 FDY., CINCINNAT| eee eee ee oe 84 
AV. PRICE LOCAL No. 2 FOY. » CHICAGO . 

2% 82 — - = = 
80 }- va 

“% 78 i 
76 | 6 

2 74 4 
72 ws So HH FF 2 

22 70 cig 
68 ee 68 

21 66 | 66 2 
64 64 

20 62 #2 2 
60 60 

19 58 53 19 
74 56 

18 64 uM 1B 
52 52 

17 50 1 
48 45 

16 46 % 16 
“4 44 

15 42 2 & 
40 | ALT 40 

aa TTT TT Lh 7 A tt He] eu 
as eR hy | | HEH . 

a HHH sea M ay oy PEELE ott TTT uo 
a PTL PTT TTT TT TT TT SC SEEEEEEEEE s 

ws wll | || PEE CEEEEELE EE CECECEE EEE EEE EE EE wi, 
Diagram of Daily Average Production by Months of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in the United States from January 1, 190%, 


to May 1, 1911; Also of Monthly Average Prices of Southern No. 










2 Foundry Iron at Cincinnati and Local 


No. 2 Foundry Iron at Chicago District Furnace. 
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Coke end Anthracite Furnaces in Blast. 


Total r-——-May 1.——-_, April 1.——-, 
n number Number Capacity Number Capacity 
es. cf stacks. in blast. perday. in blast. per day 
, ie 12 4,327 13 4,375 
New York... 7 1 164 2 314 
ree¥.. 546 ace 7 1 172 1 190 
inia : 
ch Valley.....,.24 18 2,524 13 2,625 
Spiegel .c+++seamwe 3 1 82 1 88 
Ss vikill Valley...16 + 1,810 ~ 2,18” 
Low. Susquehanna., 7 3 583 4 726 
on Valley.....10 6 862 5 789 
rgh district..50 34 14,467 39 16,725 
Spiewel <ssace eb 3 2 273 2 295 
Shenango Valley. 20 11 3,641 11 3,638 
Wes MOM, 5 <6 a-ak 27 6 1,755 13 4,095 
Merviand 0 tise eren 4 3 749 3 806 
A ing district.....14 11 3,983 12 4,380 
ming Valley...23 16 6,085 17 6,590 
( ral and North. .22 13 5,082 14 5,484 
Hocking Val, Hang- 
ig Rock and 8. W. 

1 ee 1h 7 902 7 898 
ilinois and Indiama. .34 19 7,585 19 7,365 
Mich., Wis. and Minn.10 6 1,455 6 1,380 
‘ Mo. and Wash... 7 4 1,090 4 1,042 
I sol uth 

Virginia Pee 9 972 9 965 
Kentachy .csinens 5 2 311 2 285 
Alabama . ae 46 18 4,823 19 4,710 
renn. and Georgia.20 7 735 7 805 

rotal .416 212 64,432 231 70,752 


Production of Steel Companies 


Returns from all plants of the United States Steel 
Corporation and the various independent steel companies 
the following totals of product month by month. 
making iron is included in these figures, to- 
with ferromanganese, spiegeleisen and ferrosili- 
last, while stated separately, are also in- 
uded in the columns of “ total production ” 


show 
Only steel 
gether 


on. These 


Production of Steel Companies.—Gross Tons. 


Spiegeleisen and 
—Total production.——. ferromanganese. 








1900 1910. 1911. 1910. 1911. 
nuary 1,117,82 1,773,201 1,128,448 19,538 8,360 
ebruary 1,073, 1,620,539 1,185,782 21,396 12,821 
March 1,140,5% 1.739.212 1,518,063 25,591 11,784 
April 1 193 3, 092 2 1,669,898 1,434,142 22,304 10,657 
May 1,266,448 1,639,288. ..ivieed ee ices 0 
Jur 1 "365,527 La os 4 we a Es ais» 
ly oe A. DD.” 2 one de we Beet tee 
\ugust .  LEOROR ee” ous Owe a DEE fvekoes 
September 1,660,839 1,410, 221 aw aKa 15,151 
October 1,7 LAIR > «ate sans 8,500 
November 1,689,994 1,242,804 ........ EE. ose 0's 
ecember 1,766,700 :-1,21308 74 6 e835 ses Reeeeeey c's 3 36 


Chart of Pig Iron Production and Prices 


The fluctuations in pig iron production from January, 
107, to the present time are shown in the accompanying 
int. The figures represented by the heavy line are 
se of daily average production, by months, of coke and 
acite iron. The two other curves on the chart repre- 
average prices of Southern No. 2 foundry 
‘iron at Cincinnati and of loeal No, 2 foundry iron de- 
red at Chicago. They are based on the weekly mar- 
juotations of The Tron Age. The two sets of figures 
is follows: 


nonthly 


{rerage Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in 
the United States by Months Since January 1, 1907.—Gross 





1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 

\ © thee dive wee 71.149 383.718 57.975 84,148 56,752 

Ary ..« a sleeeee 73.0388 37.163 85.616 64,000 
.71,821 39,619 84.459 70.036 

iheaiet 73.885 388,289 57. ‘962 82.792 68,836 

M ..74,048 387,603 60,753 77,102 ..... 
oa Rite 74,486 36,444 64,656 75,516 ..... 

° vet whe 72,763 39,287 67,793 69,305 gues 

-72,594 43,851 72,546 67,963 ..... 

s OP . 666.5 Be See 72,783 47,300 79,507 68,476 ..... 
0 Seats 75.3886 50,554 83,856 67,520 ..... 

Mber . «osu cs cee 60.937 52.595 84.917 63,659 ..... 

mbet .-..cicichteaae 39,815 56,158 85,022 57,349 ..... 


nthiv Average Prices in Dollars of Southern No, 2 Foundry 


in at Cincinnati and Local No, 2 Foundry at Chicago 
istrict Furnace Since January, 1907 
1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
Sou. Loc. Sou. Loe. Sou. Loc. Sou. Loc. 


No. 2, No. 2, No. 2, No.2, No, 2, No.2, No. 2, No. 2, 
Cin. .Chi. Cin. Chi. Cin. Chi. Cin. Chi. 
.. 26.00 25.50 16.15 18.10 16.25 17.00 17.25 18.50 
.26.00 25.50 15.75 17.81 16.13 16.40 17.06 18.50 
..26.00 25.75 15.50 17.50 15.05 16.15 16.30 17.80 
.25.06 26.00 15.20 17.38 14.25 16.15 15.37 17.00 


..24.25 26.50 14.75 17.28 14.50 16.15 15.00 16.56 

24.10 26.25 15.25 17.88 14.70 16.15 14.85 16.25 

..23.85 25.20 15.00 17.20 15.75 16.65 14.75 16.06 

A ..23.00 24.50 15.25 17.00 16.88 16.78 14.31 16.00 
..21.50 23.75 15.65 16.70 17.35 18.35 14.25 15.90 

..20.95 22.10 15.75 16.50 17.88 18.50 14.25 15.56 

..19.50 20.31 $8.00 16.75 17-75 18. 14.25 15.50 

-17.00 18.55 16.25 17.00 17.4 15.50 


18.50 14.25 
. 14.25, 15.00 ; Feb, 14.25, 15.00; ‘arch, 14.25, 15.00 ; 
14.25, 15.00. 
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The Record of Production 


Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in the United States 
by Months Since January 1, 1907.—Gress Tons. 


1907 1908 1909, 1910. 
January 2,205,607 1,045,2 1,797,560 2,608,605 
February ...... 2,045,068 1,077,740 1,707,840 2,397,254 
MEE ccvccata 2,226,457 1,228,204 1,832,194 2,617,949 
ae es SEAS 2,216,558 1,149,602 1,738,877 2,483,763 
ME so aus a 5 aaa 2,295. O05 1,165,688 1,883,330 2,390,180 
ee nce. <0 2,234,575 1,092,131 1,930,866 2,265,478 
amp dh'. iss 2,255,660 1,218,129 2,108,431 2,148,442 
August ........ 2,250,410 1,359,831 2,248,980 2,106,847 
September ..... 2,183,487 1,418,998 2,385, 206 2,056,275 
Ocfober ....... 2,336,972 1,567,198 2. 599,541 2,093,121 
November ..... 1,828,125 1.577.854 2.547.508 1,909,780 
December ..... 1.234, 279 ~=61,740,912 2,635,680 1,777,817 
January, 1911, 1,759,326; February, 1911, 1,794,509; March. 
1911, 2171111 ; April, 1911, 2,065,086. 
(Oe 


Jones & Laughlin Improvements 


The No. 3 Eliza furnace of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Company at Pittsburgh was blown out February 11 
last, the old furnace was torn down, the salamander was 
blown out and a complete ifew stack has been erected 
in the record-breaking time of 73 days. The work was 
done by the company itself, under the direct supervision 
of Eugene L. Messler, general superintendent of the Eliza 
furnaces. Stack No. 1 of the Eliza group was completely 
rebuilt last year in 95 days. 

The four Talbot open hearth furnaces of the com- 
pany at Aliquippa are ready for operation, but as yet 
no date has been fixed for starting them. Each of these 
furnaces will have a daily output of about 225 tons of 
steel. All of the four blast furnaces at Aliquippa are 
idle, and have been for some time on account of the de 
pression in the steel market. It is intended that two 
of these blast furnaces will serve the four Talbot open 
hearth furnaces with pig iron, while the output from 
the other two stacks, about 900 tons of Bessemer iron 
per day, will be shipped to the company’s South Side 
mills. 

Work is progressing rapidly on the 12 hot tin mills 
being built by the company at Aliquippa, and they are 
expected to be ready for operating about October 1. The 
new Morgan double rod mill, also now being built at 
Aliquippa, is expected to be ready about the same time. 


—_9--e——____—— 


Reported Sale of Risdon Iron Works.—It is reported 
at San Francisco that the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion has been negotiating for the purchase of the Risdon 
Iron Works, with its large tract of land and % mile of 
water front. The president of the San Francisco com- 
pany has denied that the purchase has been made. 


Om 


An important labor disturbance is the strike of the 
men employed in the Conemaugh, Youngwood, Pitcairn 
and Derry shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The 
men claim that the officials of the company discharged 
a number of old employees for becoming connected with 
labor organizations. Thus far the Altoona shops, which 
are the largest on the main line of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, have not been affected. 





Regarding the current report of the sale of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works to Drexel & Co., Alba B. John- 
son, vice-president, says that the company has officially 
taken the stand neither to confirm nor deny the report. 
Both parties concerned absolutely refuse to discuss the 
matter. 





The William Tod Company, Youngstown, Ohio, builder 
of engines, rolling mill machinery and hydraulic presses, 
is now turning out in its shops runont tables for the Gary 
Works of the Indiana Steel Company, at Gary, Ind., the 
contract for which was taken some months ago. 





The Finance Committee of the United States Steel 
Corporation has appropriated $75,000 for improvements 
at the Rankin, Pa., plant of the American Steel & Wire 
Company. 


pis 
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THE IRON AGE 


May +, IOLI 


The Iron and Metal Markets 


A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, 


Deelines in Italics. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous, 
May 3, Apr. 26, Apr. 5, May 4, 


as per steel bar card effective September 1, 1909; i 
and up, 1.45c., net; zees, 3 in. and up, 1.40c. to 1.4: 
angles, channels and tees, under 3 in., 1.45c., base, ; full 
extras as per steel bar card of September 1, 190% 
beams and bulb angles, 1.70c. to 1.75¢., net; hand r: 
2.50¢.; checkered and corrugated plates, 2.50c., net. 


PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 1911, 1911. 1911. 1910. ok s 7 } 
Foundry No. 2, standard, Phila- Plates.—Tank plates, yy in, thick, 644, In. Up to LW jp, 
MRM iat ck cc hte ak $15.50 $15.50 $15.50 $17.00 wide, 1.4U0c. to 1.45¢., base. Following are stipulatio iS pre- 
Foundry No. 2, Valley furnace.. 13.75 18.75 13.75 15.50 scribed by manufacturers, with extras to be added to base 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin- price (per pound) of plates: 
RB. n 64S 0 Dikle's we Ja's ° 14.25 14.25 14.25 15.25 


Foundry No, 2. Birmingham, Ala. 11.00 11.00 11.00 12.00 
Foundry No. 2, local, Chicago*. 15.00 15.00 15.50 17.25 
Basic, delivered, eastern Pa.... 15.00 15.00 15.25 17.00 


Rectangular plates, tank steel or conforming to manufactyr. 
ers’ standard specifications for structural steel dated February g 
1903, or equivalent, 4-in. thick and over on thinnest edge, 100 in’ 
wide and under, down to but not including 6 in. wide, are base. 


: 2 ace sae hee: Plates up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 1b, per square 
Basic, Valley furnace.......... 13.60 13.75 13.75 15.50 foot are considered %4-in. plates. Plates over 72 in. wide oe 
Bessemer, Vittsburgh.......... 15.90 15.90 15.90 17.90 be ordered }4-in. thick on edge, or not less than 11 Ib. per square 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh......... 14.40 14.40 14.40 15.90 foot, to take base price. Plates over 72 in. wide ordered less 


Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 17.50 17.50 17.50 19.00 
COKE, CONNELLSVILLE, 
Per Net Ton, at oven: 


than 11 lb. per square foot down to the weight of 3-16-in. take 
the price of 3-1-in. 

Allowable overweight, whether piates are ordered to gauge or 
weight, to be governed by the standard specifications of the As- 


" , : aK RR . sociation of American Steel Manufacturers, 

Vurence:come, prompt shipment, 155 © 155° ‘2.00 | 170 Gauges under 4-in. to and including 3-16-in. on 
Furnace coke, future delivery... 1.75 1.75 1.75 2 thinnest edge...... See eesedeseenie esiveedene $0.10 
Foundry coke, prompt shipment. 1. 2.00 2.00 2.25 Gauges uneet 9-16-40. to and including No. a 5 
2, . a at Ta . 9 « or 9K yauges under No, 8 to and including No. 9....... 25 
Foundry Aare future delivery... ,215 2.20 2.25 2.50 Gauges under No. 9 to and including No. 10...... :30 
BILLETS, &c., Per Gross Ton: Gauges under No. 10 to and including No. 12..... .40 

Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh.... 23.00 23.00 23.00 26.50 Te aa straight taper plates), 3 ft. 
. . ‘ : ‘ ‘ . ¢ n ‘ rer i MBB a cicspeaueens caches ees oes 10 

Forging billets, Pittsburgh..... 28.00 28.00 28.00 32.00 ee aia ee : 

Open hearth billets, Philadelphia 25.40 25.40 25.40 30.00 Bele naheaam As edpape cent edit ie 70 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.......... 29.00 29.00 29.00 32.00 “A. B. M. A.”’ and ordinary firebox steel........ -20 
i - Still bottom steel........ $06 cee eS Use eC eREES chee .30 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton : Marine steel...... 40 
Iron rails, Chieago............ 14.25 14.25 14.50 18.00 Locomotive firebox stecl.......:..+:ssccssecees 00 
Iron rails, Philadelphia........ 16.75 17.00 18.00 20.00 Widths over 100 in, up to 110 in., inclusive......  .05 
Car wheels, Chicago........... 13.25 13.25 18.25 16.00 Fete eee LiD GD. FO DE My MID)». ‘10 
Car wheels, Philadelphia....... 13.00 13.00 13.25 15.50 rane Suet LES BD. UD £0 Tee in, ANCES...» IS 
Heavy steel scrap, Pittsburgh... 12.50 12.50 13.75 15.50 Widths over 125 in. up to 130 in. iactauive: SiS ire Be 
Heavy steel scrap, Chicago..... 11.50 11.50 11.50 13.75 Widths over 130 im... ....0. ee eee sense secvecees 1.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Philadelphia 13.00 13.00 13.50 15.00 vans oo of Gameters este 2 i. 7. 
m BIVE,. wc occeesesesoesecsecs eoeeeneees 20 

FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, Cutting to lengths or diameters under 2 ft. to 1 
s Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. £t;; SCR. SS. a kc es Ui o's sso 44S NES < 50 





Bessemer steel rails, heavy, at 
Mt Saheb s canes seks ene 0 1.25 


Refined iron bars, Philadelphia. 1.32% 
Common iron bars, Chicago.... 1.25 


io 


1.25 1.25 
ly 1.37% 1.50 
125 1.80 


ee ee 
sw 
couch a 


Skelp, grooved steel, Pittsburgh. 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.50 
Skelp, sheared steel, Pittsburgh. 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.60 
SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 


Cutting to lengths or diameters under 1 ft. . Bre. Bes 
No charge for cutting rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft. and 


over. 
TERMS,.—Net cash 30 days. 





, = eed Sheets.—Makers’ prices for mill shipments on sheets in 
al Scat hid. amanda: “aimee Unite ay si ae oe carload and larger lots, on which jobbers charge the usual 
me se Pittsburgh . 20 rr yd ae discounts for small lots from store, are as follows: Blue 

Tank plates tidewater New York Le 1.56 L356 171 annealed sheets, } os, 3 to 8, U. S. standard gauge, 1.55c.; 
Desai: plabes;, Stbbabenshs 140 140 140 188 Nos. 9 and 10, 1.65¢.; Nos. 11 and 12, 1.70c.; Nos. 18 and 
Beams, tidewater, New York... 1.56 1.56 1.56 1.66 14, 1.75¢.; Nos. 15 and 16, 1.85c. One pass, cold rolled, 
Beams. Pittsburgh eS 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.50 box annealed sheets, Nos. 10 to 12, 1.85c.; Nos. 13 and 14, 
Angles, tidewater, New York... 1.56 156 1.56 1.66 1.90¢. ; Nos. 15 and 16, 1.95c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2c. 5 Nos. 
Angles, Pittsburgh............ 140 140 1.40 1.50 22, 23 and 24, 2.05c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.10c.; No, 27, 2.15c.; 


No. 28, 2.20c.; No. 29, 2.25c.; No. 30, 2.35c. Three pass, 
cold rolled sheets, box annealed, are as follows: Nos. 15 and 
16, 2.05c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.10c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.15c.; 


Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Nos. 25 and 26, 2.20c.; No. 27, 2.25c.; No. 28, 2.30c.; No. 
Sheets, black, No, 28, Pittsburgh 2.20 2.20 2.2 2.40 29, 2.35c.; No. 30, 2.45c. Galvanized sheets, Nos. 10 and 
Wire nails, Pittsburghy....... 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.85 11, black sheet gauge, 2.20c.; Nos. 12, 13 and 14, 2.i0c.; 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh.......... 1.60 1.65 1.70 1.85 Nos. 15, 16 and 17, 2.45c.; Nos. 18 to 22, 2.60¢.; Nos. 2o 
Barb wire, galv., Pittsburghy.. 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.15 and 24, 2.70c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.90c.; No. 27, 3.05c.; No. 

METALS, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 28, 3.20c.; No. 29, 3.30c.; No. 30, 3,50c. Painted rooling 
Lake copper, New York........ 12.30 12.874%12.50 13.00 sheets, No. 28, $1.55 per square. Galvanized sheets, am 
Electrolytic copper, New York.. 12.10 12.124%12.25 12.40 28, $2.75 per square for 2%4-in. corrugations. All above 
Spelter, New York............ 5.50 5.50 5.55 5.15 prices are f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 days net, or 2 per cent 
Spelter, St. Louis............. 5.30 5.30 5.35 5.00 cash discount 10 days from date of invoice. 
Lead, New York.........--++-. 4.42% 4.42% 4.45 4.40 Wrought Pipe.—The following are the jobbers’ carload 
Lead, St. Louis...........--+- 4.27% 4.27% 4.30 4.25 discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card on wrought pipe, !0 
Tin, New York......+..e-+++- $2.00 42.50 41.75 382.70 


Antimony, Hallett, New York... 9.00 9.00 





9.12% 8.12% 


effect from October 1: 
Butt Weld. 





Tin plate, 100-Ib. box, New York $3.94 $3.94 $3.94 $3.84 -—B8teel.—, Iron.—— 

—— Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 

* This price is at furnace and not delivered in Chicago. The 9 Op BAB fies 6 one occa 5s cee eke eee ‘can 48 

average switching enatee e ae Supers is 50c. per ton. ¢ es; "Skepta rr = = a ; 

Ss 8 to a s Deswsee eeeessveceee bt 
Ye aes aka Pete. ee 76 (66 
eon 66 72 «62 
1 © e es 29 eeeeeeeses seer eee eeeree 

4 Prices of Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. 2% to @ init ss: Sg 14 
4 é. to @ IM. .ccces evercessce e ~ 
Pittsburgh rete 2 aad 75 «59 Tl 

; DB te REO, 25 é'c ct dsabusicins 51%... Ste . 

ay : Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends, card weight. __ 
et Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 lb.: ARE SS ay 69 59 . as 
New York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18e.; Buffalo, 7 min aid eer ¢ 74 68 
l1c.: Cleveland, 10c.; Cincinnati, 15¢.; Indianapolis, 17¢.; @.5% 3. ae mane: 
ies Chicago, 18c.; St. Paul, 32c.; St. Louis, 224%c.; New Or- Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends, card wei; p- 65 

, leans, 30c.; Birmingham, Ala., 45c. Rates to the Pacific Meith... Bee ee 

‘4 Coast are 80c. on plates, structural shapes and sheets, No. ae A ss a's cigaeideak ae 70 72 66 
sit 11 and heavier; 85c. on sheets, Nos. 12 to 16; 95c. on z to 8 in.. i a iicaine we CI 69 59 65 = 

sheets, No. 16 and lighter; 65c. on wrought boiler tubes. Butt Wel 4, double extra strong , plain ends, card weight. 

by Structural Material.—I-beams and ehanmnels, 3 to 15 Mh s sls sn 0 Ash Widics KSS BORE 58 60 sr 
uh in., inclusive, 1.40c. to 1.45c., net ; I-beams over 15 in., 1.50c. g to a8, Brsensesrsgerareg ‘So $i Ss 59 
: f to 1.55¢., net; H-beams over 8 in., 1.55c. to 1.60c.; angles, Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends, card weight, 
oe 8 to 6 in., inclusive, % in. and up, 1.40c. to 1.45c., net; BM... ssccsecececess a poses 59 a 
eds angles over 6 in., 1.50c. to 1.55c., net; angles, 3 in., on one out p+ ¢ 56 
f or both legs, less than % in. thick, 1.45c., plus full extras > coaenp oo 49 $ 45 
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Plugged and Reamed. more below the prices quoted by the larger mills. Finished 


114, 2 to3in...Butt Weld { Will be sold at two (2) 

7 points lower basing (high- 

er price) than merchant 

or card weight pipe, Butt 

4 to4im...-ee- Lap Weld (or Lap Weld as specified. 
‘bove discounts are for “card weight,’’ subject to the 
ijation of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are 
points lower basing (higher price) than the above dis- 


Roiler Tubes.—Discounts on lap welded steel boiler 
jobbers in carloads are now as follows: 


Steel 
5 tO 2M Ue ceeeceeerceeereererenreteereenes 65 5 
6 in. cestsesteaeuan Rr eee PE PEE 67% 
, to 34 Wm. cadteasuatbbacntmne 6a 0b 0.06086 70 
I to 4 Micccccke pees sandeetsedesaneed ne ea 72 
5 and @ thscscenceaesavtaheeabeveas eh ehaeen 65 
’ to 13 Gnisciccades een adan ceeded entaeens ates 62 


% 
Less than carloads to destinations east of the Mississippi 
River will be sold at delivered discounts for carloads lowered by 
two points, for lengths 22 ft. and under; longer lengths, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, Usual extras to jobbers and boiler manufacturers. 


Wire Rods and Wire.—Bessemer, open hearth and 
rods, $29. Fence wire, Nos. 0 to 9, per 100 Ib., 
s (0 days, or 2 per cent. discount in 10 days, carload 
: jobbers, annealed $1.60, galvanized $1.90; carload 
retailers, annealed $1.65, galvanized $1.95. Gal- 
ed barb wire, to jobbers, $2.10; painted, $1.80. Wire 

, to jobbers, $1.80. 
[he following table gives the prices to retail merchants 
vire in less than carloads, including the extras on Nos, 

10 16, which are added to the base price: 


Fence Wire, Per 100 Lh, 


NOS. «<vecue ae Otod 10 11 12412413 14 15 16 
Annealed.....+. $1.75 1.80 1.85 1.90 2.00 2.10 2.20 2.30 
Galvanized..... 2.05 2.10 2.15 2.20 2.30 2.40 2.80 2.90 
Market and Stone Wire in Bundles, Discount from Standard List. 
Bright and Annealed : 
9 and CONG ewes sees serine ccceestetuunass 80 
10 tO, UBicic as cadvewe evawernds ota ohkemene 80 and 10 
19 to Bo. csswestaceeviaseuccnae 80 and 10 and 2% 
27 to BG... os 0% onsite seeded dele 060 G er 80 and 5 
Galvanized : 
) and Conese is cic ase s «0a eee osaeaee 75 and 10 
10 to 16... cxvevedcbeeeen basse vin cee 75 and 10 
LT tO BQ, 6 civeys tees deans eneekc eee 72% and 10 
2T to-S@useieeeaas gis waldo UU dy He WUE ON 72% 
Coppered or Liquor Finished : 
) ADE CORSUOR <n en Asn sade 4aate eee 75 and 10 
10 to Ze. 2s peace blk oto Cale ds eae 75 and 10 
27 - DSi ev ete eta iave dow Oar 70 and 10 and 5 
inned : 
6 to TB. v.0-4:nctds bee eon ie 75 and 10 and 10 





Pittsburgh 

ARK BUILDING, May 3, 1911.—(By Telegraph.) 
Pig Iron.—The reduction in Lake ore prices has failed 
o stimulate the demand for pig iron. Prices on basic 
veaker, a local steel casting concern being reported to 
bought about 500 tons for May shipment at $13.60, 
\ furnace, or lower. The United Steel Company, 
mn, Ohio, is inquiring for 83000 tons of basic for third 
rter delivery, and it seems probable that some low prices 
be made by sellers, There is no demand for Bessemer 
ind while the nominal price is $15, Valley furnace, 
Ss not regarded as firmly held. We quote as follows: 
hessemer pig iron, $15; malleable Bessemer, $13.75; basic, 
No. 2 foundry, $18.75 to $14, and gray forge, $13.50, 
' Valley furnace, the freight rate to the Pittsburgh dis- 

being 90e. a ton. 


S123.60 


Steel.—There is no new inquiry. Prices on open hearth 
ind sheet bars are weak, small makers offering them 

1 ton, and in some cases $1.50 lower than the prices 

| by the larger mills: Regular prices, but which do not 
sent the actual market on open hearth steel, are as fol- 
Bessemer and open hearth billets, 4x 4 in. and up to, 
ncluding, 10 x 10 in., at $23, base, and sheet and tin 
30-ft. lengths, $24; 1%%in. billets, $24; forging 
$28, base, usual extras for sizes and carbons—all 


f.0.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown districts, freight to 
tion added. 


ey 


(By Mail.) 


x'reme dullness continues to characterize the local iron 
‘he volume of new business showing a decrease from 
day. Manufacturing plants are not operating to 
‘han 60 per cent. of capacity. Pig iron continues dull. 
"1S very little new demand for billets, which continue 
offered by small open hearth plants at $1 a ‘ton or 


Tr 


+ 
iO Ff 


iron and steel are very quiet, the new demand being entirely 
of a hand-to-mouth nature. The situation could hardly be 


more unsatisfactory, except that there has so far been no 
serious break in prices. 


Ferromanganese.—A sale of 300 tons of foreign SO per 
cent., with deliveries of 50 tons a month over the last half 
of the year, is reported at $36.50, Baltimore. We quote 80 
per cent. at $36.50 to $36.75, Baltimore, the rate for delivery 
in the Pittsburgh district being $1.95 a ton. 


Ferrosilicon.—The new demand is dull and prices on 
50 per cent. are weaker and lower. We quote 50 per cent. 
at $52.50 to $53, Pittsburgh, for delivery through the third 
quarter; 10 per cent. blast furnace silicon, $22; 11 per cent., 
$24, and 12 per cent., $25, f.o.b. cars, Ashland and Jisco fur- 
naces. 


Muck Bar.—lIn the absence of sales, we quote best 
grades, made from all pig iron, at, nominally, $29, Pittsburgh. 


Skelp.—The pipe mills are not operating at present to 
more than 50 per cent. of capacity, and the consumption of 
skelp is lighter now than for some months; hence the market 
is quiet. We quote: Grooved steel skelp, 1.30c.; sheared 
steel skelp, 1.35c.; grooved iron skelp, 1.60c. to 1.65¢., and 
sheared iron skelp, 1.70c. to 1.75c., all for delivery at con- 
sumers’ mills in the Pittsburgh district, usual terms. 

Wire Rods.—The new demand is light and consumers 
are not specifying freely against their contracts, in some 
cases shipments having been held up entirely. There séems 
to be a surplus supply of rods, and the tone of the mar- 
ket is weaker. We continue to quote Bessemer, open hearth 
and chain rods at $29, Pittsburgh. 


Steel Rails.—Actual orders and specifications against 
contracts for light rails received by the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany in the past week amounted to about 2500 tons, about 
double the previous week. The company has also booked 
some fairly large orders for standard sections for export. 
No domestic orders for standard sections have been placed 
in the past week. Prices on light rails are as follows: 
12-lb. rails, 1.25c.; 16, 20 and 25 Ib., 1.21c. to 1.25e.; 30 
and 35 Ib., 1.20c., and 40 and 45 Ib., 1.16c. The prices are 
f.o.b., at mill, plus freight, and are the minimum of the 
market on carload jots, small lots being sold at a little 
higher price. Standard sections aye held at 1.25¢. per 
pound. 

Structural Material.—Actual bookings of the Amer- 
ivan Bridge Company in April showed a slight increase 
over March. This company has taken about 1600 tons of 
bridge work for the Piedmont Traction Company and the 
Greenville, Spartanburg & Anderson, Southern trolley lines. 
Work on the piers for the steel bridge to be erected by this 
city at the Point has started, and bids on the steel, about 
6000 to 8000 tons, will probably soon be asked for. ‘The 
hotel project of the Oliver Estate on Smithfield street now 
looks promising; it is estimated that this will take upward 
of 15,000 tons of steel. Very low prices continue to be 
made for fabricated work, but it is stated that the mills are 
holding firmly to regular prices on plain material. We 
continue to quote beams and channels up to 15-in. at 1.40c., 
Pittsburgh. 

Plates.—While several fairly large inquiries for steel 
cars are out, no orders of moment have been placed in the 
past week. It is expected that the Seaboard Air Line will 
shortly purchase 1000 box cars with steel underframes and 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy the same number of all 
steel cars. The gas holder to be built by the Philadelphia 
Company, which will take about 6000 tons of plates, has 
been held up. All the plate mills are badly in need of 
orders. We quote %-in. and heavier plates in the wide 
sizes at 1.40c., but on the narrower sizes it is stated that 
a few mills are slightly shading this price. 

Sheets.—Conditions in the sheet trade continue unsatis- 
factory, the new demand being dull, and specifications 
against contracts are not coming in well. Prices continue 
to be shaded, particularly in the South and Southwest, but 
hardly enough new business is being offered to test the 
market thoroughly. Some in the trade believe that a reduc- 
tion in prices may be made, but nothing official has so far 
been given out. Regular prices on black, galvanized and 
roofing sheets, which are being slightly shaded in some 
cases, are printed on a previous page. 


Tin Plate.—The tin plate mills now look for liberal 
specifications on bright plates from the can makers over 
the next three months, as this is their busy season. The 
new demand is dull, and it that only about 


is 
75 per cent. of the tin plate capacity 
te mills 


-' Bars.—The building season 


: 
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and a larger demand is reported for concrete reinforcing 
bars, for which the mills have a good deal of business 


booked. The general demand for both iron and steel bars 
is quiet, and iron bars are lower, due to the decline in 
scrap. We quote soft steel bars at 1.40c. and common iron 
bars at 1.32%4c. to 1.35c., Pittsburgh. 

Shafting.—New orders and specifications against con- 
tracts in April showed a falling off as compared with March, 
and this condition continues. Regular discounts on cold 
rolled shafting remain at 57 per cent. off'in carloads and 52 
per cent. in less than carloads, but are not being strictly 
held. 

Spelter.—The market 
We quote prime grades of Western at 5.20c., 
equal to 5.3214c., Pittsburgh. 

Hoops and ie i hintaan against contracts are 
unsatisfactory, while the new demand is dull. It is esti- 
mated that not more than 60 per cent. of mill capacity in 
hoops and bands is active at present. We continue to quote 
steel hoops at 1.35c. and bands at 1.40c., extras on the latter 
as per steel bar card, but it is claimed that these prices are 
not firmly held in all cases. 
at: Merchant Steel.— April showed a marked falling off in 
A, new orders and specifications as compared with March. One 
leading mill reports that its business in April was only about 
one-half what it was the month before. We quote the higher 





is dull and prices have Bo 
Rast St. Louis, 





tea ne 


senhie? n 


oa 


grades of merchant steels, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: Iron 
finished tire, % x 1% in. and heavier, 1.40c., base; under 
; these sizes, 1.55c.; planished tire, 1.60c.; channel tire, 1.80c., 


base; toe calk, 1.90c.: flat 
convex, 1.75c.; cutter 
steel, 2c.; machinery 


sleigh shoe, 1.55c.: concave or 
tapered or bent, 2.25c.; spring 
smooth finish, 1.90c. 


shoes, 
steel, 

Rivets.—Consumers are ordering only such quantities 
as are required to meet current needs. None of the makers 
is operating full, and some of them to only 50 per cent. of 
capacity. We quote structural rivets at 1.75c. to 1.80c., 
and boiler rivets, 1.85c., Pittsburgh. 

Wire Products.—The wire trade is about as dull now 
as any of the other lines of finished product. Jobbers and 
retailers are merely placing orders for such quantities of 
nails and wire as are absolutely needed, keeping their stocks 
as light as possible, looking for lower prices if conditions 
do not improve. We quote galvanized barb wire at $2.10; 


painted, $1.80; annealed fence wire, $1.60; galvanized, 
$1.90; wire nails, $1.80, and cut nails, $1.60, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, full freight to destination added. 
Spikes.—There are no large inquiries in the market. 
The base price of railroad spikes is $1.60, Pittsburgh. 
Merchant Pipe.—Advices are that the Guaranty Pipe 


Line Company of California will not build its oil line at 


present and the inquiry has been withdrawn. The pipe 
market is quiet, jobbers placing only occasional carload 
orders to meet current needs and maintain a full assort- 


ment of sizes. In spite of the light demand, it is stated 
that discounts on both iron and steel pipe, printed on a 
previous page, are being firmly held. 


Boiler Tubes.—Most consumers of tubes being covered 
by contracts up to July 1, the new demand is light. The 
new list and classification cn steel boiler tubes, printed on 
a previous page, are being well maintained. 

Coke.—Coke makers realize that the output has been 
too heavy for some time, and are putting out ovens at a 
pretty lively rate. A good deal of being stocked 
and the new demand is dull. There are no inquiries in the 
market for furnace coke, but several large consumers of 
foundry coke are figuring on their requirements for the 
last half of the year. The output of coke in the Upper and 
Lower Connellsville regions for the first three months of 
1911 is estimated at 4,242,574 net tons, a decrease over the 
first quarter of 1910 of nearly 2,000,000 tons. The output 
for last week showed a falling off of nearly 36,000 tons, as 


coke is 





compared with the previous week. Low prices continue to 
1 ' be made on furnace coke loaded on cars and has to be 
i moved. In some cases such coke has sold at $1.40 to $1.45 
per net ton at oven, but this cannot be regarded as the 
Fi market. We quote standard makes of furnace coke for 
Whe May and June shipment at $1.60 to $1.65, and for delivery 
14, over the last half of the year, at $1.75 to $1.85 in net tons 
i at oven. We quote standard makes of 72-hour foundry 
coke at $1.90 to $2 for spot shipment, and $2.15 up to 


$2.40 in net tons at oven for delivery over second half of 


the vear. 
a if Iron and Steel Scrap.—There seems to be no scrap 
; market, consumers not needing material, with some holding 
up shipments, while dealers are not trying to press sales, 





fe knowing that it would be useless to do so under present 
| dbs conditions. EXmbargoes on scrap are still on at Follansbee, 
| % W. Va., and Monessen, Pa., and this is serving to make 
as the local situation worse than it would be otherwise. In 

Be i the absence of actual sales prices are largely nominal. 
aoe e's 
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Dealers quote as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. Pit rgh 
or elsewhere as noted: 
Heavy steel scrap, Steubenville, Fol- 

lansbee, Sharon, Monessen and Pitts- 

ee Te Te Pe eer $12.50 to $12 
MO.  COMMELY CANES ondiiis 66 «Views cee eae 13.75 to 14 
ee ee eer Tee ee ee 12.75 to 1 
Bundled sheet scrap, at point of sbip- 

NE, «0d beg a keh aes! dance Wa kaa oat 9.00 to 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cambridge, 

Ohio, amd Cumberiand; MG... 6 .issseasess 14 
No. 1 railroad malleable stock........ 2.50 to 12.7 
SN ails Niel 6a 3d OS Ce Sw ee 10.50 to 10,7 
Low phosphorus melting stock........ 16.75 to 17.4 
ee CMe MUN s ii C6 dco ws cee ee 24.25 to 24.50 
a ae aS ee ere ee IS.50 to 18.75 
ROOTIVO- MOON. cos sad 0s oe 600 4 be «8 eee an 23.00 
ee. 3 DRE GOTO we cee ev eae 12.50 to ; 
WO, 2 RGRURTES “OOM Soe cies ee utens 9.00 to 
Ce Cae We ie 45-558 2 ES oie ee 13.50 to 
ee ae OU See es 15.50 to 
*Cast iron borings aia kad OP card ae! oh. in at 8.60 to 
*Machine shop turnings............... 9.15to %.4 
SO ED ee re ry ee ete 16.00 to 16.2 
fe a ee 14.25 to 14.54 
ElOGVS POEL AXIO TORIES ..5 6 04's gh ane eleues 10,2 
EN NG Scar ects ewes aces PERCE 10.50 to 10.7 


* ‘The ‘se prices are f.o.b. cars at consumers’ 
burgh district. 


mill in the 
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Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 

Consumers show little interest in the 

small lot buying of pig iron has 
demand for heavy steel plates is 
material has been less active. 
business has been done in old 

tendency in a number of grades. 


May 2, 1911 
market. Even 
decreased, A moderate 
reported, but 
Sars are dull. 
material, 


structural 
Ve ry 
with a downward 


Iron Ore.—A waiting market prevails. Consumers, 
owing to the quiet condition of the iron trade, show hesi 
tancy in placing contracts for ore and no sales of any im- 
portance have been reported. Importations during the week 
ending April 30 included 5458 tons of Spanish, 12.430 tons 
of Newfoundland and 10,400 tons of Cuban ore. 


Pig lron.—The movement continues light. Consumers 
are still taking deliveries freely on contracts already placed, 
but show little interest in purchasing for extended delivery. 
and the customary inquiries which usually follow a drop 
in ore prices, if only for the purpose of testing the market, 
have failed to materialize. Producers are watching the sit- 
uation closely and contend that no reduction in price will 
be made for standard brands of foundry iron. Several mer- 
chant furnaces, including Carbon and Sheridan, are to b 
blown out this week, and further curtailment has been 
considered, but not definitely decided upon. The reports 
of the Eastern Pig Iron Association and the Virginia Pig 


Iron Association, both organizations holding their regular 
monthly meetings in this city this week, are awaited with 


interest. While no actual reduction in the price of stand- 
ard brands of foundry iron is reported, the range of the 
market is narrower and the usual 50c. differential between 
No, 2 X and No. 2 plain has in several cases been narrowed 


down to 25 cents a ton, Sales of No. 2 X and No. 2 plain 
foundry grades have been light and confined largely to im- 


mediate requirements, with prices for No. 2 X ranging from 
$15.50 to $15.75, delivered. An odd lot may still go at 
the recent top of the market, $16, but this quotation is no 
longer general. Negotiations are pending for a round lot of 
low grade foundry iron, pipe makers figuring against pros- 
pective business, but no sales of importance are reported. 
In a few instances better sales of Virginia foundry iron 
have been made, stove foundries and machinery makers 
taking lots ranging from 100 to 400 tons for delivery in 
June, July and August, at $13, furnace, for No. 2 X. There 
has been little done in forge iron; rolling mills are not 
active and show little interest in the market. The range 
of prices for this grade has also narrowed and $14.75 to 
$15 now about represents the market. While the leading 
consumers of basic pig iron are not buying, the -purchaser 
in the central part of the State who bought 1000 tons last 
week at $15, delivered, has taken on another lot of the 
same quantity and at the same price. Some Eastern basic 
makers would take business at that level, although the quo 
tation is not general. The demand for low phosphorus irot 
has been meager and sellers will accept business at prices 
below recent quotations: $21, delivered, can be done for 
standard grade, delivered in this district. The follow)ns 
range of quotations about represents the market for stand- 
ard brands, second and third quarter delivery, in buyers 
yards in this vicinity: 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 X foundry. $15.50 to $15.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 plain.... 15.25 to 15.50 


Virginia, No, 2 X found ry. seeees 15.8080 16.00 
Virginia, No. 2 plain. ..e....e eee 15,80 to 16.00 
Gray forge. ...os00- rere 
MGS dau'v'h ss Cipuke oan net b's 00's x's. see 
Standard low phosphorus. . om dies eoeee 21.00 to 21.50 
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Ferromanganese.— Negotiations are still pending for a 
al hundred tons for an Eastern consumer, but no 

reported. Prices remain unchanged, at 

ey $37. Baltimore, for 80 per cent., delivery ranging 
ond quarter to last half of the year. 


ry is 


Rillets.—Consumers continue to place small orders for 

\ipment, the maximum being about 100 tons. Mills 

) business, however, to enable them to maintain 

even rate of production. Notwithstanding reports 

sions in other districts, local makers are adhering 

recent quotations—$25.40 for open hearth rolling 

id $30.40 for ordinary forging billets, delivered in 

nity. 

Plates.— Business continues of a small lot character. 

Some mills report the volume taken during the past few 

< to have been maintained, but a falling off is reported 

s. Boiler steel appears to be in active demand, with 

nount of car and bridge work also coming out. 

. hold prices firmly, the minimum being 1.55c. for 
plates, delivered here. 


Structural Material.—Actual orders placed during the 
ve been less numerous, although both makers of 
ipes and fabricators are figuring on considerable 

The major portion of the work under negotiation 
im surrounding districts, new business in this ter- 
eing small and of a miscellaneous character. The 
for plain shapes is somewhat easier, although prices 
maintained at 1.55¢., delivered in this vicinity. 

Sheets.—Conditions are still unsatisfactory to the 
irders continue small individually, and makers are 
gauge mill operations except for a few days ahead. 
ers show no disposition to contract, but place small 
- prompt delivery covering immediate needs, East- 

| quotations for prompt shipments range as follows: 
Nos. 18 to 20, 2.50ce.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.60c.; Nos. 25 and 
°6, 2.70c.; No. 27, 2.80¢c.; No. 28, 2.90c. 

Bars.—A very small amount of new business has been 
and mills in almost every case are anxious for busi- 

ess, but are not willing to make any further concession in 

e of refined iron bars. Consumers hold off, waiting 

firm basis before making large purchases. Specifica- 

contracts for steel bars are not coming out 

freely. Prices are unchanged, refined iron bars being 

1.32M4e. to 1.87%4e., delivered in this vicinity, with 
1.55¢., delivered. 

Old Material.- 


insactions 


ry 


gainst 


rs at 
Suving has been lighter and in many 
have not been sufficient to establish a 
Some cancellations of orders are noted. One East- 
usumer of wrought pipe has made heavy cancellations, 
hose against undelivered portions of contracts for 
elting steel have probably not been as extensive as 
pated. No, 1 heavy melting steel, from the con- 
iewpoint, is on a strictly $13, delivered, basis, al- 
eli for choice material $13.25 will in instances be paid, 
s high as $13.50 has been done on transactions between 
In the latter case deliveries apply on old high 
ontracts. One lot of 1000 tons of low phosphorus 
is sold last week at $17.50, but the market to-day is 
g lower. Railroad lists have not all come out, but 
~ have been received show a reduced tonnage. Old 
ls have been sold at a slightly lower level, but special 
e, as a rule, inactive. Prices generally are quoted 
in last week, largely against buyers’ offers or in 
son with other grades, The following range of prices 
resents sellers’ ideas of. the market for deliveries 
ners’ yards, eastern Pennsylvania and nearby points, 
ga freight rate from Philadelphia ranging from 35c. 
’ per gross ton: 


“1 


heavy melting steel scrap....... $13.00 to $13.25 
"Nd steel rafle, POPOHING. . so iic snk os 14.25 to 14.75* 
'w phosphorus heavy melting steel 
CTAD .. 0.0095 5sUs ROR N aR eeen Ee 17.25 to 17.75 
NG steel axles, viss saat wacels cue Waa 20.00 to 20.50 
TOn OxlOl... ».s's<s «nash eee eee 25.00 to 26.00* 
On TAGs. Si eve nce cede kha 16.75 to 17.25 
ar Wheels, .... ticss's cbs Cae ERS 13.00 to 13.50 
| railroad wrought.............. 16.00 to 16.50 
ight 1rOM PO. +. + char cde s Nees 13.00 to 13.50 
, forge MEG as snes cebu ners Rake aie 10.75 to 11.25 
+ ligmt teas. Zi. dues coe te kes 7.00to T.50* 
WDC CURR RO 6 6 iain inlelels as Hale 6 8.25 to 8.75 
+ OTIN ZS. » «0.9 9.3 anew aida eenahite’ 7.75 to 8.25 
Nery Gh... < +00 <amiee cen ae ee 13.25to 13.75 
jclroad maHeNMe.i. FPS et Sees .--» 12.00to 12.60 
oe bare, ratreeWsiisss woke cerusves 11.50 to 12.00 
DINGO. 44 sina cae ele cece se 6008: AO OO) LEGO 
Nominal, 
Coke. 


Several 1000-ton contracts for foundry coke, for 
over the remainder of the year, have been closed at 

i ‘rying from $2.25 to $2.40 per net ton, at oven. 
sales of spot foundry coke at $2, at oven. are 

vorted, Little movement in furnace coke is to be 
Furnaces are unwilling to make large contracts, ow- 
uncertainty of the iron market, and, as a rule, con- 


fine their purchases to prompt lots, which are freely offered 

at $1.55 to $1.65, at oven. The following range of prices is 

named per net ton, for deliveries in this vicinity : 
Connellsville furnace coke.............. $3.70 to $4.05 


Foundry coke...... st Onan lie ek Geoth @areme Oe 4.15 to 4.55 
Mountain furnace coke... ... 6.56. e ce eee 3.30 to 38.65 
ee RA eee eee eee 3.75 to 4.15 


The U. S. Metal & Mfg. Company, whose main office is 
at 165 Broadway, New York, has for about four years been 
maintaining an office at Lebanon, Pa., formerly in charge 
of Edward Boughter, who died in March, 1910, since which 
time it has been under the management of L. Weyer Mur- 
ray. Owing to important changes which have occurred in 
business in the past year or two, the company has decided 
to transfer the Lebanon office to Philadelphia, where 
quarters have been secured in the Morris Building. The 
Philadelphia office is in charge of Mr. Murray, who will 
have a corps of competent assistants. 
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Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Ono, May 2, 1911. 


Iron Ore.—The prediction of ore firms that the estab- 
lishment of prices would not cause a very active buying 
movement is being realized. Quite a number of sales of 
non-Bessemer grades are being made in small lots, but the 
aggregate tonnage sold, exclusive of reservations made be- 
fore the fixing of prices, is not large. Furnacemen are 
showing more desire than usual to secure bargains this 
season. The demand for off grade ores is fairly good, as 
compared with stancard ores. <A fair tonnage of low grade 
ores has been sold in the East. Prices on these ores range 
from 10c, to 15e. below those that prevailed last year, 
but low grade ores were sold at a low figure during 1910. 
One independent ore firm, with a rather limited tonnage, 
which in the past has shaded the market, is selling old 
range non-Bessemer at a concession of about 20c. from reg- 
ular prices. Lake freight rates on ore have finally been fixed 
at a reduction of 10c. a ton from last season’s rates. The 
rates this year will be 60c. a ton from the head of the lakes, 
hte. from Marquette and 45c. from Escanaba. Not much 
chartering has been done. Very little ore is being moved 
yet. The Pittsburgh Steamship Company has placed all 
but 10 of its vessels in commission, and expects to have the 
remainder in operation by the end of the week. We quote 
prices as follows: Old range Bessemer, $4.50; Mesaba Bes- 
semer, $4.25: old range non-Bessemer, $3.70; Mesaba non- 
tessemer, $3.50. . 

Pig Iron.—The market is almost lifeless. Foundries 
are well supplied for their second quarter requirements, and 
few are ready to buy for the last half. Only two inquiries 
are reported, one for 500 tons of Northern iron and the 
other for 300 tons of Southern, both for the last half. An 
inquiry from Chicago for 3000 tons of basic has been with- 
drawn from the market. One furnace interest is offering 
basic for the third quarter delivery at the currect price of 
$13.75. In spite of the dullness and the reduction in ore 
prices the market is generally firm at recent quotations. 
Last half quotations on foundry grades, however, are largely 
nominal, and it is probable that an inquiry for a fair ton- 
nage would bring out quotatiens at about the current market 
price, or from 25 to 50 cents lower than most of the fur- 
naces are now asking for that delivery. Southern foundry 
iron is now being quite generally quoted at $11, Birming- 
ham, for No. 2 for delivery through the last half, For 
prompt shipment and the second quarter, we quote, delivered 
Cleveland, as follows: 


OMORIIEE oon viccee ces 6355 Veaae bewhediervs 0090s $15.90 
PO 5 cckded o> ance ouete kee kids Ot RE Mee es bea dbaae 14.25 
Northern foumGry, N@i 2. . ccs cccecsicoscctons 14.50 
Northern foaSery, NO. 2. ccccvecesesecvwvess 14.25 
SIRS TONER 65 onc cee cs éceewnbapecdetateddavess 13.50 
Southern foundry, No. 2.......... Keane ineweds 15.3% 
Jackson Co. silvery, 8 per cent. silicon........ . 18.00 


Coke.—Foundries are well supplied for the present and 
are not ready to contract for their last half requirements. 
Prices are stationary. We quote standard Connellsville fur- 
nace coke at $1.60 to $1.65, per net ton, at oven, for spot 
shipment, and $1.75 to $2 for the last half. Connellsville 
72-hour foundry coke is held at $2 for prompt shipment and 
$2.25 to $2.50 for the last half. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The demand in finished lines 
is less active. Mill agencies are getting a fair volume of 
orders, but they are nearly all for small tonnages. Inquiries 
for round lots are lacking. Buyers are placing orders only 
for their immediate needs. Very few contracts are being 
placed for delivery after July 1. Buyers feel certain that 
prices will go no higher, so they see no advantage in placing 
contraets. Only a moderate volume of structural work is 
coming out, and local shops are only fairly busy. The King 













Bridge Company, Cleveland, has taken the contract for 1100 
tons from the Nickel Plate Railroad, for grade crossing 
elimination work in East Cleveland. The same company was 
low bidder on SOO tons for bridge work in East St. Louis. 
The MeMyler Interstate Company, Cleveland, was low bid- 
der on 475 tons for the Dunham road grade crossing elimina- 
tion work near Cleveland, bids for which were received by 
the County Commissioners. ‘That company’s bid was $59.60 
per ton, erected. Steel bars and structural material are 
firm, at 1.40c., Pittsburgh. The demand for sheets is not 
active. Most of the sheet business is being taken at price 
concessions, the maximum shading being $1 a ton. The 57 
per cent. discount on shafting is not being firmly adhered to. 
The demand for iron bars continues light. While most mills 
are adhering to a minimum quotation of 1.30c., this has 
been shaded to 1.25c., at mill, on a 200-ton order during the 
week. 


Old Material.—As a result of the continued inactivity 
prices on nearly all grades have suffered another sharp de- 
cline of from 50c. to $1 a ton. Prices are said to be lower 
in the local market now than at any time in the past seven 
years. The only demand is for small lots, and with the 
present condition of the market dealers do not appear anx- 
ious either to buy or sell. Locgl mills are offering only 
$11.25 for heavy melting steel. The W heeling & Lake Erie 
Railroad closed May 2 on about its usual tonnage. Dealers’ 
prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, are as follows: 


Old steel rails, rerolling..............$13.00 to $13.50 
a SS ee ee aR ate 15.00 to 15.50 
i re Cn a, «5 5 6 x bo ele'® 8S oem 17.50 to 18.00 
Heavy melting steel................. 11.00 to 11.50 
IRIN 6 ois ics 40-0 ow op eS) 11.50 to 12.00 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and over........ 22.50 to 23.50 
Agricultural malleable...............-- 11.00 to 11.50 
eS Se eee ree ere 11.75 to 12.25 
Light bundled sheet scrap............ 7.50 to 8.00 
The following prices are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 
ee Gi OO, on ov sc sn 0 010-06 60,45 09 kee Se ae 
Pe EE Poe cc hws Caden e hc ae ches 6.00 to 6.25 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings.. 6.25 to 6.50 
Ie RIOR... .. so 50 0 is 6 610.2 oem 8.00 to 8.50 
i sd ao & 54 9.6 ohh. sae ano 9.50 to 10.00 
Ma. 2 Teron Wrowmget.... 6.6 ccs ecss 11.50 to 12.00 
i ea eas Sh bin Wate ota hon ws Wa 11.25 to 11.50 
NNO 65's ended on oS b 90s 2d va ware 10.25 to 11.50 
SORE EE WTI 5 56 5:00 0 66 640 2 tee ep 11.00 to 11.50 
Oe 
e . 
Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 1, 1911. 

Pig Iron.—The pipe makers continue to pick up odd 
lots of the lower grades when such offer, while there have 
been a few sales of regular foundry iron; but the volume 
of new business actually put on the books remains small. 
Shipments are not quite up to the month of March, yet it 
will take an actual canvass of the situation this week to 
determine the relative position of stocks on hand May 1, as 
compared with April 1. One foundry furnace blew out last 
night, and this will have its effect on the market, no doubt. 
The Birmingham schedule of prices remains unchanged at 
the following figures, per ton of 2240 Ib., on board cars at 
furnaces in this. immediate district: 


No. 1 foundry and No. 1 soft........-.-.+2++e6- $11.50 
No. 2 foundry and No. 2 soft..........-eeeeeee: 11.00 
WO; BE «no vs vccrasccccececnsscensnesys 10.50 
ING, 2 DOME. oc ccs rec cccwsecccsvers $10.00 to 10.25 
CPE Tn nico 3 o 0 dvds cccwnieviccsnes 9.50 to 9.75 
Siem memke. OMI CONE... ..< 0s ocacseccbscen 11.00 
ee ibe ps phe dd ote Ob 0h Ss ee Oe 10.50 
Charcoal car wheel iron.........20sssceceeees 22.50 


Cast Iron Pipe.—A nice tonnage is up for considera- 
tion from Kansas City, and it is expected that Birmingham 
foundries will land the order the current week. Aside from 
this there is little tonnage of moment before the trade. 
Shipments remain fairly good. There has been no increase 
in stocks on producers’ yards during April; in fact, it ap- 
pears an actual reduction has been effected. Quotations 
remain as follows. per net ton, La.b. foundries here: 4 to 6 
in., $22.50 to $23; 8 to 12 in., $22; over 12 in., average $21, 
with $1 higher for gas pipe. 

Old Material.—The scrap market has little of interest 
to offer the news gatherer. Dealers are not optimistic, but 
prices are firmly held. There is so little business moving 
that it is hard to really establish a market, but ruling prices 
are about as follows, per gross ton, 2240 Ib., on board cars 
here : 


Old iron axles (light) Sanat a e's @ oo eek Oo $14.50 to ee od 
Old steel axles (light).............-- a 50 to 

Old) inden: WAU o 4 ks bie ESS ec cc's weiss 13.00 to 18.50 
No 1 railroad wrought........... ... 12.00to 12.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought...........-.. 10.50 to 11. 
No. 1 country wrought............... 8.00 to 8.50 
No. 2 country wrought..............-. 7.50to 8.00 
No. { machinery.......... acne nae 10.50 to 11.00 
Sig’ oS BV Rae 9.50 to 10.00 
Tram car wheels......... eaSe4bS9, 53 9.00to 9.50 
Standard car wheels............++ ..«+ 10.50 to 11,00 
Light cast and stove plate..........-. 8.00 to 8.50 
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Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, OHI0, May 3, 1911.—( By Teley 


Pig Iron.—a< local firm calls attention to May as hej sing 
the month of changes and predicts that the turning po 
has been reached. Generally speaking, this predict , 
line with the opinion of the majority of pig iron merchants 
here. While business is quieter, underlying conditions jnqj- 
cate that the turn will be for the better, although « ntrary 
reports are circulating, which are discouraging for any im- 
mediate improvement. Contract iron is moving freely, but 
the new inquiry is light and a scanty business is being booked 
either for prompt or deferred shipment. Quite a number of 
jobbing foundries in this vicinity have comparatively ligh; 
stocks on hand, but as their melt is less than usual they are 
holding back making future contracts, and it would probably 
take a decided improvement in general business conditions to 
bring them into the market as heavy purchasers. A loca! 
manufacturer bought about 500 tons of foundry iron, divided 
equally between Northern and Southern, all for last half 
shipment. For the same delivery an Indiana consumer took 
500 tons of Northern No. 2 foundry, and a small lot of gray 
forge for prompt movement also recently changed hands, 
Malleable and basic are not in demand. Among recent ip- 
quiries from some Central Western melters is one for 1000 
tons of No. 2 Southern, for May, June and July shipment, 
and another for 300 tons of No. 1 Northern foundry. Re- 
ports that prices have been shaded on both Northern and 
Southern foundry iron for prompt shipment are not without 
some foundation. Special conditions, however, generally pre- 
vailed, and for the regular standard brands we continue our 
quotations of $11, Birmingham, and $14, Ironton, for either 
prompt or last half shipment. Based on freight rates of $3.25 
from Birmingham and $1.20 from Ironton, we quote. f.0.b. 
Cincinnati, as follows: 


int 


on 1s in 


Southern coke, No. 1 foumdry........ccecsccceee $14.75 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry TURP R Ee ey Eee 14,25 
Soutrern coke, No, 3 CON 45s. sweat eal. 13.75 
Southern coke, No. 4 foundry.........e.e.ee08, 3.50 
BONtROM CONE! TIO: FOE» 6 0.5.03 cd vewekinned eakc 14.75 
SOLON TN, LUO, WEES ac 0 db ect enamine one 14,25 
Southern gray forge.............ccc006 She is « 13.00 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent. silicon............06.: 17.70 
Lake Superior coke, No, 1............ onc cane ne ce 
Lake Superior coke,‘ No. 2......cccseccseciiecs 15.20 


Lake Saperior coke, Nos: Bi ia. 0c cik elec A 14.70 
SPREE, - OOP URE. 6 6:60 ns cemh's obo store ce : 
Standard Southern car wheel 
Lake Superior car wheel 





Se eee meee eee eee wee eee 


(By Mail.) 


Coke.—The inquiry mentioned last week for about 600 
tons of 48-hour coke per month is unclosed; this is under- 
stood to be for a nearby gas plant. There is also wanted 
between 2000 and 4000 tons of foundry coke, deliveries to 
run through the next 12 months. On account of the slack 
demand, Connellsville furnace coke, for spot shipment, has 
sold as low as $1.40 per net ton, at oven, but the coke was 
on cars and had to be moved; the regular quotable figure 
is considerably higher. Pocahontas and Wise County fur- 
nace coke remain around $1.65 to $1.75, the first named 
figure representing prompt shipment quotations. Foundry 
coke is about the same in all three districts, $1.95 to $2 
being quoted on 72-hour coke for prompt movement, with a 
premium of about 25c. per ton asked for contracts. 


Finished Material.—With the exception of a moderate 
demand for small lots of steel bars and structural material 
from warehouse, there has been very little of note to report 
in this market. It is true that there are a number of large 
structural contracts in sight, but specifications will not be 
made up for any of them for some time to come. Hoops 
and bands continue very quiet. Manufacturers are evidently 
firm in their intention to adhere to the published mill base 


price of 1.40c., Pittsburgh, and local warehouses are quot- 
ing 1.90c. to 2e. 


Old Material.—The past week has been an extremely 
dull one, and prices have not been well maintained. The 
rolling mills and foundries are not disposed to buy any large 
quantities of scrap, and as dealers have fairly good-sized 
stocks on hand they are indifferent about making any 
scramble for such material as is offered. Some change has 
been made in present market quotations, as will be noted be 
low. Prices for delivery in buyers’ yards, southern Ohio 
and Cincinnati, are as follows: 


No. 1 railroad wrought, net ton....... $11. 50 to $12.00 
Cast borings. net tom................ 5.00 
Steel turnings, net ton..............5 S45 te 6.25 
No. 1 cast scrap, net ton.......... --. 9.75 to 10.00 
Burnt scrap, net ton......0. 0.068 seek 7.00 to 7.50 
Old iron axles, net ton........:..5... 16.50 to 17.00 
Bundled sheet scrap, gross ton..... .»+ » 7.50to 8.50 
Old iron rails, gross ton...... +++» 18.50 to 14.00 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and up, gross torr. 21.00 to 22.00 
Old car wheels, gross ton............. 11.00to 12.00 
Heavy melting steel scrap, gross ton... 10.00 to 10.50 
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St. Louis 


St. Louis, May 1, 1911. 
ss prevails in pig iron and coke. In the former 
buyers are holding out of the market, and in the 
ny of the large consumers have during the past 
; contracted for requirements for some months 

Considerable activity is noted in the promotion of 
n and interurban railroads and extensions of ex- 
eam railroads in the Southwest. 


Pig Iron.—The market for pig iron continues extremely 
The few sales made were for small tonnage, princi- 
r prompt delivery. An inquiry is out from an Illinois 
for 500 to 1000 tons each of malleable and No. 2 
for last quarter delivery ; 300 tons of No. 2 foundry 
half delivery; 150 tons of No. 1 soft for immedi- 
ment and 100 tons of No. 2 foundry for last half 
In the case of one inquiry for 2000 tons, the 
states that he is not inclined to execute a contract 
nt. We quote the market unchanged, as follows: 
S n No. 2 foundry, $11, Birmingham, for any ship- 
prior to January, 1912, except for fourth quarter only, 
s held at $11.50; No. 2 Northern, $14, Ironton, 
- any delivery except last quarter, which is held 
Lov 

Coke.—-There is very little doing, the inquiries and sales 
week being confined to small lots for spot delivery. 
S | of the large buyers in St. Louis and St. Louis terri- 
ve during the past 60 days covered their wants for 
months. Specifications on contracts are coming in 
iwtorily. The market is steady, with prices ranging 
$2.10 to $2.30 per net ton for selected Connellsville 

72-hour foundry at oven: carload lots 25c. per ton higher. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The leading interest reports 
creased demand for structural material, though the 
ze is not heavy. Bars have been slightly better, with 
increase in the inquiry from wagon and agricultural 

ement manufacturers. An Oklahoma railroad is in the 
t for 500 tons of standard rails. On light rails the 
companies are showing more interest and the tonnage 

hased the past week was gratifying. Track fastenings 
been in fair demand, orders being distributed between 
< lines and logging roads. 

Old Material.—Market conditions in scrap iron and 
continue unchanged. Business is almost wholly con- 

| to dealers, who still have some orders to fill. Con- 

ns with the mills are not very satisfactory and they 

v but little disposition to do any buying at present. The 

y railroad list out the past week is the Missouri Pacific, 

pproximately 2000 tons. Prices are unchanged. We 

e dealers’ prices, per gross ton, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


Old iron rails, .¢s<<bse0les otive ois-d4a00 $13.00 to $13.50 
Old steel rails, rerolling. .......:.se0 es 11.75 to 12.25 
Old steel rails, less than 8 ft......... 10.75 to 11.25 
Relaying rails, standard sections, sub- 

t to inepectiOe. ..dsiecd:c ass nidiceebe 23.00 to 23.50 
Old car WROMB:s si 5s cneeea 4te eke ae 12.50 to 13.00 
Heavy melting steel scrap............ 10.75 to 11.25 
“rogs, switches and guards, cut apart.. 10.75 to 11.25 


following quotations are per net ton: 


m fish DIN. <6 sctndibss*ennaenas $10.75 to $11.25 

Nn CAP GNA ch én cce4 ten svabeeuwen 17.00 to 17.50 
Steel Car QIGB Us Theis cece Veeedee 16.75 to 17.25 
; 1 railroad wrought............-. 10.75 to 11.25 
No, 2 railroad wrougiit......ceesess% 9.75 to 10.25 
Railway’ QpYIa@S...ssccaeee Ce cetecas’ 9.50to 10.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth..........+... 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 dealese’ QQGMU assests danede > cee 9.00 to 9.50 
Mixed bortmgny: .235 os00s aGsude es ous 6 4.50to 5.00 
No. 1 busheling......ss-e. paeteth os aia 9.00 to 9.50 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings.. 7.75 to 8.2! 
No. 1 cast QR Gaus ati. dence ta 0 ta 10.00 to 10.50 
~tove plate and light cast scrap...... 8.50 to. 9.00 
Nallroad malleable... ....ccccesvecees 8.50to 9.00 
Agricultural malleable........+..e0+: 7.50 to 8.00 
pes ANd MUCH. 2 es coceccceccccscens 8.00 to 8.50 
ailroad sheet and tank scrap........ 7.50 to 8.00 
Nallroad grate: DARBescescccics cusesse'e 8.00 to 8.50 

ichine shop turmings...........ee0. 6.50 to 7.00 

ee 


San Francisco 


: San Francisco, April 26, 1911. 
_ 'ocal handlers of steel products are at a loss to under- 
Stand the continued quietness of the market. The primary 

'')-producing industries of the coast are in very satisfac- 

hape, and there is plenty of money in the banks, but 
© Tact remains that most buyers of steel products are not 
~ ting into the market to as large an extent as usual at 
rater: A normal movement is noted in some depart- 
“en's, such as cast iron pipe, rails and wire products, bu 
‘other lines conditions are about the same as for some 
>...» few fairly large orders are coming out, but such 
the _ y/8 not sufficient to compensate for the dullness in 
“L.,  naller distributive trade. Both consumers and mer 
““0ts are anxious to limit their supplies as closely as pos- 


th! 
\ 


v 


tad 


sible, in the apparent expectation of weakness in the pri- 
mary markets. 


Bars.—The demand for soft steel bars continues very 
limited. Some of the larger consumers appear to be fairly 
busy, and are placing occasional orders, though as a rule 
their purchases cover only requirements of the near future. 
There is no animation to the small trade, and orders from 
merchants consist mainly of small lots for sorting-up pur- 
poses. Supplies of foreign material are somewhat in excess 
of requirements. The demand for reinforcing material is 
slowly increasing, and there is still some expectation of an 
active movement in the. summer, though there is no strength 
to the market at present. The Benicia, Cal., Arsenal will 
receive bids May 1 for bars required during the fiscal year, 
and the city of Los Angeles is placing occasional orders for 
aqueduct work. Steel bars of coast manufacture are not 
expected to be much of a factor for some time, but a con- 
siderable tonnage of local iron bars is offered. There is a 
rather easy feeling in regard to prices from store, though 
quotations remain at 2c. for steel and 1.90c. for iron, 


Structural Material.—General building is fairly active 
in most of the coast cities, though steel structures are not 
much in evidence, either in number or size. New local 
contracts include the Mount St. Joseph’s Orphanage, about 
500 tons, let to the Ralston Iron Works, and a small job 
for the Dominican Fathers at Pine and Steiner streets, 
taken by the Central Iron Works. The McClintic-Marshall 
Construction Company has taken the Security Savings Bark 
contract in Oakland, requiring about 600 tons. New fig- 
ures are being taken on some projects which have been in 
view for some time. Fabricators are greatly dissatisfied 
over the action of certain builders, who have taken figures 
several times without placing their orders. Specifications 
for the Oakland city hall have been placed in the hands of 
the contractors, and the date for opening bids has been 
postponed to May 22. There is some talk of a number of 
buildings in prospect, both here and in the north coast 
cities, but the number of actual inquiries is small. It is re- 
ported that the Southern Pacific Railroad will shortly build 
a large passenger station at Sacramento, Cal. The Cali- 
fornia Wine Association is planning to add a new wing to 
its large steel and concrete building at Winehaven, near 
Richmond, Cal. Figures are being taken on a number of 
steel bridges, mostly of a small nature. 

Rails.—Light rails have been rather quiet the last two 
weeks, some of the business expected -having failed to ma- 
terialize. Orders for heavy rails continue fairly numerous, 
with occasional inquiries from logging interests and a good 
demand from the smaller lines in all the coast States. There 
is some prospect of business from a few interurban projects 
which have been under consideration for several years, The 
Southern Pacific and allied interests are acquiring numerous 
franchises and rights of way, on which actual development 
may be started at any time. Bids have been received on a 
large lot of switches, and specials for the Geary street 
municipal line. 

Sheets.—There is little feature to the jobbing trade, the 
movement, though fair, being hardly up to expectations. 
Few orders are being placed by merchants, who are carry- 
ing ample supplies for current needs. 


Plates.—A good volume of business is anticipated for 
the summer season, and some improvement has been noted 
in the last. few weeks. The principal business in prospect 
is in connection with several large hydroelectric projects, 
and some small orders have already been placed for work 
of this nature. Manufacturers of small oil tanks, &c., are 
well occupied, and are buying on a moderate scale. The 
city of Los Angeles will receive bids May 26 for steel and 
rivets for 1865 ft. of steel pipe, 9 ft. 3 in. diameter; 51638 
ft., 10 ft. diameter, and 8313 ft., 11 ft. diameter. It is 
reported that the Western Water Company will erect a 
110,000 barrel steel water tank near Taft, Cal. 

Merchant Pipe.—No perceptible increase is noted in 
the demand from the smal] consuming trade, and merchants 
are accordingly buying in a very limited way. Supplies are 
not excessive, but appear ample for all current needs. As 
far as can be learned, bookings by mill representatives 
throughout the State are considerably smaller than last 
month, sales in the oil fields being of little consequence. 
According to some reports, small inquiries in that quarter 
are increasing, but no large business is expected for some 
time. There is some talk of a gas line in southern Cali- 





Cast —Business continues to come out in 
good volume, both from municipalities and private corpora- 
tions. While recent business has been principally in small 
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near future, from northern as well as California points. 
The San Francisco Gas and Electric Company has placed a 
fair order, and the Pacific Gas & Electric Company is buying 
considerable pipe for delivery to various parts of the State. 
The United States Pipe Company has taken an order for 
200 tons for a line convecting two parks in San Francisco. 
The city of San Diego is figuring on extensive improvements 
to its water system, on which about $340,000 will be spent, 
and the San Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric Company is 
also expected to place a large order shortly. The city of 
Portland, Ore., will take bids May 9 for about 1500 tons, 
and the city of Vancouver, B. C., will open bids on a lot of 
18-in. pipe May 31, The city of Prince Rupert, B. C., has 
plans for a water system, with a capacity of 4,500,000 gal. 
daily. 

Pig Iron.—The local movement continues on about the 
same scale as for some time, few of the larger foundries 
being operated at anything like their capacity. Some 
melters working on special lines of machinery castings are 
fairly busy, but only a moderate tonnage of pig iron is re- 
quired, and considerable difficulty is experienced in selling 
large lots to arrive. No. 2 Southern foundry iron is valued 
at $21 to $22, but very little is used here. Importers quote 
about $23 for all ordinary foundry grades of English, 
Continental and Chinese iron, though some concession could 
probably be obtained on round lots to arrive, 


Old Material.—Aside from an export movement of steel 
scrap, there is little feature to the market. There is but 
little local demand for cast scrap, but prices remain steady 
in the absence of large offerings. The principal require- 
ments of steel melting scrap are covered by former sales, 
though some new business is expected shortly, and recent 
shipments have relieved the market of all burdensome supplies. 
There is little movement of wrought scrap, and the demand 
for rerolling rails is limited. Quotations are as follows: 
Cast iron scrap, per net ton, $18; steel melting scrap, per 
gross ton, $11 to $12: wrought scrap, per net ton, $12 to 
$15; rerolling rails, per net ton, $15. 

The Crane Company has purchased the lot and one-story 
brick building adjoining its new building at Second and 
Brannan streets. 

The Swartz & Cooper Iron & Metal Company has made 
application in the Superior Court for dissolution. 


——_+9e—_—_ 


Buffalo 


BuFFALO, N. Y., May 2, 1911. 

Pig Iron.—With the exception of one order for 5000 
tons of No. 4 iron from a pipe making interest, taken since 
last week’s report, and another for 5000 tons No. 2 foundry 
for a radiator concern for second and third quarter delivery, 
sales have been comparatively light the past week, running 
mostly in carload to 300-ton lots with a small total and to 
cover short time requirements. Inquiry has tapered off 
perceptibly; such requests for quotations as are being re- 
ceived being to a large extent in the nature of feeling the 
market apparently and chiefly for more extended deliveries 
than furnaces care to consider. The price situation remains 
the same as last week. We quote as follows, f.o.b. Buffalo: 


es ge, SUR er .$14.25 to $14.75 


ese, OOM 2s OSS iis ciels ST SOE S 14.00 to 14.50 
Res. 2s nlicls dass bime seh aad & ore ele 13.75 to 14.00 
No. 3 foundry...... oe at aN os ae reese LDU tO 13.75 
REE IS Ries 8 cc's Sk v's e Gate a 6 .... 18.25 to 13.50 
DEMME DLs see oR eeek sb edd 14.00 to 14.50 
OO Ee ee ae eee eee oe 14,25 to 14,75 
RE oak Dies ne Naa ek he © eee oe 16.75 to 17.50 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The most active line is 
structural material, in which a good total of new business 
is developing. Plates and bar products were quieter dur- 
ing the forepart of the week; but during the past two or 
three days new inquiry has been coming in quite freely, and 
a number of moderate sized orders in bar products have 
been placed, including one of 200 and one of 500 tons. 
Some business has also been done in light rails and rails 
for traction companies. Specifications on contracts for the 
Canadian export trade are coming in quite freely; but the 
aggregate of new orders from Canadian points has been 
less this week than during the preceding week. In fabri- 
cated structural lines a number of new building projects 
are developing.. Plans are on architects’ boards for the 
Marine Bank Building, a bank and office structure, 12 or 
14 stories, of large dimensions, to be erected at Main, Sen- 
eca and Washington streets. Bids will not be asked, how- 
ever, until leases on buildings at present on the site expire, 
which have several months to run. Bids will soon be re- 
ceived for steel for another factory building, requiring about 
100 tons, to be erected by the Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, to be known as Building No. 28, in addition to 
Building No. 43, mentioned last week, requiring 350 tons, 
for which bids have just been sent in. Contract for the 400 


tons of steel for the Hickey-Freeman Company 
manufacturing building, Rochester, went to F. 1. ug 
of that city. The Charles Ernst Sons’ Iron Works, p 
falo, this week took the steel fabricating and erect 
tract, about 150 tons, for the Canisins College 
Buffalo. 


Old Material.—The same stagnant condition of the 
market prevails as for the past week or two, and the con 
tinuance of these conditions has brought about a further 
decline in prices. There is practically no market to speak 
of in any grade; what few transactions there are being ¢op. 
fined entirely to small tonnages or carload lots. We haye 
revised price schedules, as shown below, which represent 
the market as closely as can be determined, many of the 
quotations shown being nominal: 


Hg cor 


uilding. 


ERGRvy Wea, WEORN ose. oss 66s owed $11.50 to $12.00 
Low phosphorus steel..........+..e065 14.00 to 14.50 
Bee, ‘3S RRO WOEOIIE s alc ec custeuss 18.25 to 13.50 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast scrap 12.75 to 13.25 
CORE GOROR RIO; «0 + wists cxsiedis 6 sae whe 18.00 to 18.50 
Roe) CL «a 0 3 6 0.4: 3 4. Bini ale ce 22.00 to 22.50 
Spee Oe PU sh wacsciccce bbecsnwes 12.50 to 13.00 
Railroad miulleable......... butt ee ees 11.00 to 11.50 
BPUROR NOS 5.0 once vleis. ob 6 6 Chie WAS int 9.50 to 10.00 
Locomotive grate bars............0.:. 10.00 to 10.25 
POR oh ddnc pesca aehan eae 9.00 to 9.25 
Wrought iron and soft steel turnings.. 6.25to 6.75 
oem Cee COSTE. ccs caine ec kaha 6.00 to 6.25 





The German Iron Market 


BERLIN, April 20, 1911 

Hardly any change in the situation can be reported this 
week. From the Siegerland district it is stated that ores 
are being called for shipment at a somewhat slower pac 
This is probably due to the heavy importations of foreign 
ores in March. 

In the absence of any striking news from the home in 
dustry the trade is looking eagerly for developments in the 
foreign iron markets this week. The weakness of prices 
in the United States and England has attracted much at- 
tention; especially has the unfavorable news from America 
reacted upop German iron share prices pretty sharply. The 
weakness of warrant prices reported this week from Eng 
land is interpreted here as being chiefly due to German in- 
fluences, since Germany remains the largest consumer of 
English pig. The latter, however, is meeting with sharper 
competition from German iron, and latterly its price has 
been declining at points on the lower Rhine. 

In the Belgian market two tendencies are apparent 
While the market for rails, beams, and. plates continues 
a favorable position, and other finished products are also i 
a fairly satisfactory way, pig iron prices still lose ground 
The latest prices noted are 60.50 to 61 frances for puddling 
iron, 62 to 63 franes for basic, 67 to 68 francs for No. 3 
foundry, but even these figures are hardly more than nom 
inal. The news from the iron district of northern Franc 
indicates that conditions there remain most satisfactor) 
Orders in large amounts were received throughout the March 
quarter, and the works are supplied for a considerabi 
period ahead. Latterly, however, orders for pig iron hav 
not been placed so freely as hitherto, inasmuch as cov 
sumers are trying to get reductions in prices in view 0! 
developments in other countries, but furnacemen refuse to 
make any price concessions whatever. Considerable ral! 
road building is planned in the Briey region because of th 
rapid development of the mining and smelting industry ther 

In the German trade, interest is still centered on the n 
gotiations for prolonging and extending the Essen Pig [rot 
Syndicate. Another meeting with the Siegen furnacemen !> 
to be held within a few days, but it is quite uncertain wh 
the outcome will be. The Siegerland furnaces are par 
operated in’ connection with steel plants, and these occu) 
such a strong position as consumers of their own iron tl 
they will certainly not ‘enter the syndicate except po! 
the most favorable terms; in other words, they will deman¢ 
very large allotments. Furnaces not run in connection wit 
steel mills, however, would be glad to make terms with 
Essen organization, and they will apparently accept eve! 
very moderate allotments. These latter furnaces are lavine 
a pretty hard time to hold their own in competition w!™ 
the furnaces of the steel makers, inasmuch as.,both ores a" 
coke are dearer than last year. 

The Deutsch-Luxemburg Company, which only last ye 
absorbed the Dortmunder Union Company and made a bie 
addition to its capital in carrying out. the deal, 's nor 
about to annex the Riimelingen-St. Ingbert Hochofen "° 
Stahlwerk, another important concern. Apparently oe 
operation will not be an amalgamation, but rather y~ 
lease, The annexed company has an allotment of 152.” 
tons in the German Steel Works Union and is very prou 
ble, the dividend for the business year ending with this 
month being estimated at between 15 and 18 per cent. 
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New York 


New York, May 3, 1911. 


The market has gone on so long on sub- 


Pig iron. 7 
the present price basis that buyers are not as keen 

for concessions, and, with less variation in quota- 

them, are rather concerned about getting irons 


to their wants. A certain amount of new inquiry 

to the furnaces, but without signs of the sort of 

t came in February and early March. One sale 

ns of foundry iron was made through a local office 
week, but the ordinary run ef business was in 

500 tons. The reduction in ores seems to be no 

he situation except as it may cause some holding 

s not affected the price of pig iron. Jobbing foun- 
hardly as busy as in March, and they, as well as 
connected with machine shops, are melting less 

use of the machinists’ strike. Shipments from fur- 

» been little affected so far. The inquiry for sev- 
yisand tons for air brake work is still pending, and 
buying is expected from a sanitary pipe interest. 
uote on iron at tidewater as follows: Northern No. 1 
iry, $15.75 to $16; No. 2 X, $15.25 to $15.50; No. 2 


$15 to $15.25; Southern No. 1 foundry, $15.50 to 
815.75 No. 2, $15.25. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The volume of business in 
market continues fair, and there is little change in 
veneral conditions. The rumored weakness in bars reported 
the West has not made its appearance in the East. 
Business in plates promises to be affected adversely here 
nd there by a widespread local strike of machinists. In 
structural lines, some standing contracts have been closed: 
some large ones are still outstanding, but little of a large 
rder has developed in the New York territory. The New 
York City Bridge Department is expected shortly to adver- 
se for perhaps 3000 tons for reinforcement of the Williams- 
urg bridge; the tonnage involved in the Woolworth build- 
ng, New York, will probably aggregate 20,000 to 25,000; the 
1000) to 5000 tons of the Walker street building of the New 
York Telephone Company are still to be placed; the 6000- 
ton Bamberger department store letting has been post- 
poned, and no announcement is yet forthcoming on the 
80,000 tons of the Interborough system extensions, New 
York. The Atlantic Coast line has inquiries for material 
argely to replace wooden trestles and likely to aggregate 
efore the end of a year a total of 5000 tons. The Chicago 
« Northwestern Railroad is reported to be in the market 
for 8000 tons for bridges; and figures for bridges have been 
asked by the Great Northern and the Pere Marquette, and 
4) tons by the Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern. F. H. 
Harris, Jr., has the general contract for a 400-ton highway 
ridge at Rutherford, N. J. Of recent closures may be 
mentioned the following: Baltimore & Ohio, 1600 tons, 
Wheeling, W. Va., to American Bridge Company; loft for 
Fabian Construction Company, 1700 tons, to A. E. Norton 
Company; loft of Stone Construction Company, West 
lhirty-fifth street, 650 tons to Ravitch Brothers (the last 
‘wo with Bethlehem shapes); the Haviland loft building, 
Kast Thirty-sixth street, 1400 tons, to American Bridge 
Company; Continental Fire Insurance Building, 8000 tons, 
art Bethlehem shapes, to Milliken Brothers; loft for 
Franklin Simon, 400 tons, to Hay Foundry & Iron Works ; 
building for Crystal Spring Water Company, 200 tons, to 
Levering & Garrigues Company, and bridge for Erie Rail- 
road, to Lewis F, Shoemaker & Co. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Buying continues extremely light, 
either public nor private buyers manifesting much inter- 
in the market. The only public letting of even mod- 
erate importance in this locality is that of Perth Amboy, 
N. J., involving 350 tons of 24-in. water pipe, which in- 
ides some flexible pipe, on which bids will be opened 
day. Prices show practically no indication of strengthen- 
ug, carload lots of 6-in, being held at about $21 to $22 per 


on, tidewater. 


Steel Rails.—The Maryland Steel Company has taken 
n order for 14,000 tons of rails for the Florida East Coast, 
nd one of 12,000 tons for the Seaboard Air Line. The 
tock Tsland has elosed at Chicago for 8000 tons for early 
ery to its St. Pan] & Des Moines. The United States 


Products Company has sold 3500 tons to the Guate- 
Central. These will be rolled at the Edgar Thomson 
‘orks. The Tennessee Company has sold 1000 tons to the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, and at Chicago 1250 
vrs has been sold to the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic. 


‘“*-ton order for open hearth ferrotitaniom rails for an 
rn line will be rolled at Pittsburgh. 


erroalloys,—The market for ferromanganese is very 

ind rather weak. Dealers are quoting about $36.50 for 

nanganese at seaboard. Inquiries for ferrosilicon are 

Y hat better, but only small lots are wanted. New 
ealers are asking from $53 to $54, Pittsburgh. 


Old Material.—The general condition of trade continues 
as unsatisfactory as at any time within the last few weeks. 
Dealers are steadily having trouble with rejections. A few 
transactions are reported among which is the purchase of 
1000 tons of heavy melting steel scrap by a nearby con- 
sumer. Some sales have been made of rolling mill stock 
and cast scrap, but those making such sales have only been 
able to do so by the most energetic application, It is note- 
worthy that cast borings and wrought turnings are not over- 
plentiful, indicating that machine shops have not been fully 
employed of late, and they are likely to be in still shorter 
supply in this immediate locality as the result of the ma- 
chine shop strike inaugurated on Monday. Some quota- 
tions last week appear to have been too low, as the prices 
thus given represented sacrifice sales and hardly represented 
the true condition of the market. This applies particularly 
to wrought scrap. Dealers’ quotations are as follows, per 
gross ton, New York and vicinity: 


Old girder and T rails for melting... .$10.00 to $10.50 


Heavy melting steel scrap. 10.00 to 10.50 
RelAVUNs TOMB 6. ee ath ees Ee . 20.00 to 21.00 
Standard hammered iron car axles.... 21.00to 21.50 
Cpe Sen ee MR kn accep ewan 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 13.00 to 13.50 
Wrought iron track scrap............ 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, long...........<% 11.00 to 11,50 
No. 1 yard wrought, short........... 10.00 to 10.50 
Dilewe. SOGR iis a. 6be eee &s Ubi ee POSES 04 5.00 to 5.50 
CO ee ee a ae oft 5.00to 5.50 
EE : RPO. bod kc hh wedd naan 5.50to 6,00 
Weemeee OL Fo eee ee tthe 10.00 to 10.50 
Old car wheels..... . baishets sé ORUBS 11.50to 12.00 
No. 1 heavy cast, broken up.......... 11.f0to 12.00 
Stove plate........ ade 8 Ain A een 9.00to 9.25 
Locomotive grate bhars............% 9.00to 9.50 
RERTIORIID CBE 6.0 oii dh vicidteclew OWL SWE 10.00 to 10.50 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company announces the 
removal on May 1 of its New York sales department, H. F. 
Holloway, manager, from the St, Paul Building, 220 Broad- 
way, to the City Investing Building, 165 Broadway. 





Metal Market 
New York, May 3, 1911. 
THE WEEK’S PRICES 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery. 


Copper, New York. -——Lead.——, -—Spelter.—, 
Eleectro- Tin. New St. New St 


April. Lake. lytic. New York. York. Louis. York. Louis. 
ams i tan 12.37 12.12% 41.70 4.42% 4.27% 5.50 5.30 
pe. ok 12.37 12.12% 42.30 4.424%, 4.27% 5.50 5.30 
Ms d ie 12.35 12.12% ote ee 4.421% 4.27% 5.50 5.30 
May 
eee 2.50 12.10 42.60 4.42% 4.27% 5.50 5.30 
9./)'"1230 12910 4225 4.42% $2145.50 5.30 
Bis ve ekee 12.10 42.00 4.42% 427% 5.50 5.30 


The copper market has quieted down, and new inquiries 
are scarce, Tin is very dull, and to-day was down to 42e. 
Lead continues weak. Inquiries. for spelter are better, 
but few sales have been made. 

Copper.—The copper market is in striking contrast to 
what it was a week ago. Last Thursday and Friday there 
was a fair amount of buying, but after that inquiries fell 
off, and to-day the market is almost stagnant. Some sellers 
have been readjusting their prices from day to day, lowering 
their quotations a few points at a time, and at present lake 
copper can be had at 12.30c., while electrolytic is freely 
quoted at 12.10c. Regardless of the fact that large amounts 
of copper were bought at five to ten points above these 
figures ten days ago, consumers are at present taking no 
interest in the situation. The London market was dull this 
morning, with spot copper offered at £54 1s. 3d., and futures 
at £54 123s. 9d. The exports of copper for the first three 
days in May amounted to but 20 tons, although it is ex- 
pected that later in the month the movement will be heavier, 
as it is known that considerable copper was sold for foreign 
account during the recent activity. 

Pig Tin.—Little interest is being taken in tin, and the 
first three days this week were the dullest experienced in the 
tin trade in a long time. Even the dealers do not appear 
to be interested in the situation, as, notwithstanding the fact 
that plenty of tin is offered at below the import parity, they 
refuse to buy for steck. It is probable that a feeling of 
pessimism has been caused somewhat by the reports of small 
deliveries into consumption in this country for April. Ac- 
cording to figures given out by the Metal Exchange, only 
2300 tons was delivered into consumption, but this was not 
so surprising as that deliveries in March were very heavy. 
This morning tin was offered in New York at 42c., whieh 
is 4c. lower than it was a week ago. In London this morn- 
ing the market opened with spot tin quoted at £193, and 
futures at £195 Ss. The market was very weak. 

Tin Plates.—The demand for tin plates is only fairly 
good, and stocks in the large dealers’ hands seem to be ac- 
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cumulating. The New York price is unchanged at $3.94 for 
100-lb. coke plates. 


Lead.—The lead market is weak and neglected. Prices 
have not changed, but some New York outside dealers show 
a decided anxiety to sell, and there are indications that 
they would be willing to make concessions. Inquiries are so 
scarce that quotations are largely nominal. The St. Louis 
market is reported to be better in tone than the New York, 
and the price there is 4.27%4c., while independent dealers 
here are offering lead at 4.42%4c. The American Smelting 
& Refining Company continues to hold its price firm at 
4.50c. 


Spelter.—Although there are reports of better inquiries 
for spelter, no sales of any consequence have been recorded. 
Those desiring to buy do not seem to be satisfied with the 
quotations made by sellers who are holding the market fairly 
firm. The New York price of spelter is 5.50c., and 5.30c. 
is being asked in St. Louis. 


Antimony.—Quotations on Chinese and Hungarian 
grades of antimony have stiffened as the result of the report 
that the European syndicate has secured control of some of 
the more important brands produced in China and Hun- 
gary. Cookson’s antimony is very strong, as it does not 
seem to be so plentiful as other grades. Hallett’s is offered 
at 9c., and Chinese and Hungarian grades at from 8.20c. up. 
Earlier in the week Hungarian antimony was offered at 
about 8.10c. There is still plenty of antimony offered at 
resale at lower prices than those demanded by the regular 
importers. 

Old Metals.—The market is weak. 


Dealers’ selling quo- 
tations are as follows: 


-—Cents.—_, 
Copper, heavy cut and-crucible.......... 11.75 to 12.00 
Copper, heavy and wire................ 11.25 to 11.50 
Copper, light and bottoms............. 10.50 to 10.75 
SR aes rece eas 7.75 to 8.00 
ee ey eee 6.50 to 6.75 
Heavy machine composition............ 10.25 to 10.50 
Composition turnings.................. 8.50 to 8.75 
CS NN SUNS, 5 oso cdoccp ne vapiee 7.75 to 8.00 
RE Mee sa gh es ci eco seseccaeese's 4.20 to 4.25 - 
ROE. aie nsasle coeaeccieeds vessel BSG: 20 
TCS bate hitik ob Wikis hd nine horace 4.25 to 4.30 


Metals, St. Louis, May 1.—Lead is quiet but firm at 
4.30c.; spelter is dull but steady at 5.30c. to 5.32%4c., both 
at East St. Louis. Zinc ore is firmer, the Mexican war 
cutting off Mexican exports of ore and stimulating the de- 
mand for domestic; quoted at $36 to $39 per ton, Joplin 
base. Tin is steady at 42.55c.; antimony (Cookson’s), 
9.80c.; lake copper, 12.72\4c.; electrolytic, 12.17%4c., all at 
St. Louis. The market for finished metals is quiet. 





Notes on Prices 


Rope.—The demand for cordage continues somewhat 
below normal, and orders are usually for comparatively 
small quantities. There is considerable diversity in prices 
of hard fiber rope, owing to the numerous grades of raw 
material used by different manufacturers. Some manu- 
facturers who for years have kept the product that bears 
their brand up to a standard quality will, if necessary, it is 
thought, meet competition by lowering the standard. The 
folowing quotations represent regular prices to the retail 
trade in the Eastern market for rope 7-16 in. in diameter 
and larger, with card advances for smaller sizes: Pure 
manila of the highest grade, 8¥4c. to 9c. per pound; second 
grade manila, 7%4c. to 8c. per pound; hardware grade, 7c. 
to Ti4c. per pound; pure sisal of the highest grade, 614c. 
per pound; second grade, 6c. per pound; rove jute rope, 
¥y-in. and up, No. 1, 644c. to Tc. per pound; No. 2, 6c, to 
644c. per pound. 


Linseed Oil.—Large consumers are doing very little 
buying. Carloads are held on the basis of raw at 88c. to 
89c. per gallon. Some of the foreign oil which has been 
found to be adulterated is said to have contained rape seed 
oil, the seed having been mixed with flax seed before crush- 
ing, to improve the quality of the oil cake, which does not 
injure the linseed oil for soap making. There is a large 
demand abroad for linseed oil when it is the cheapest grease 
soap makers can buy, but the price of linseed oil is now 
too high to permit of its use for this purpose. Rape seed 
oil damages linseed oil to a certain extent for use in paint- 


ing. The following are New York prices in 5-barrel lots or 
more: 

Cents 
OG. gs cnakiis ss wena nee ee ka wero 9 UR 92 
cE SORA 7 On Pe Ee? PS ee Se a 91 


Oil in lots of less rhan 5 bbl., 1 cent advance per gallon. 
Boiled oil, 1 cent advance per gallon over raw. 


White Lead in Oil.—During the larger portion of 
April, white lead in oil was but moderately active, but to- 
ward the end of the month an improvement was noted. 
New York quotations are as follows: Lots of 500 Ib. and 
over, 714c. in 100, 250 and 500 Ib. kegs; 7l4c. in 25 and 50 





Ib. kegs. In lots of less than 500 Ib. the usual advance of 
Yc. is charged, 

Naval Stores.—The turpentine market ruled quiet ang 
steady for the greater part of the period under review 
Latterly, however, increased activity has been observed, 
Prices show a slight decline, as the new crop is coming 
in more freely at Southern points, causing stocks to aq 


cumulate. New York turpentine quotations in 5-barre] ots 
are as follows: 


Cents, 
Sat Se Gs oad a to ck ose a Guta SOAK CEE. « os . 
SEL CORDREENG WREMOIR SS 665 SS PSs SOU CUS eR OATON ode nee. 78% 
Less than 5-bbl. lots, 4% cent advance per gallon. 


The rosin market is slightly lower in sympathy with 
Savannah. On the basis of 280 lb, to the barrel, common 
to good strained is quoted at $7.75 and grade D at §8 in 
the New York market. 





Iron and Industrial Stocks 


New York, May 3, 1911. 

For no apparent reason stock prices advanced the past 
week, just as they had declined the previous week. In some 
securities the advance made was quite important. It may be 
possible that interests connected with speculative move- 
ments have been able to discern signs of improvement which 
are denied to the general public. The range of prices on 
active iron and industrial stocks from Wednesday of last 
week to Tuesday of this week was as follows: 
Allis-Chalm., com....... ™% 


Allis-Chalm., pref.. 27% 28 
Beth, Steel, com.. 31%%- 33% 


Pressed St., pref..100 -101 
Raliwey Spr., com. 31%- 33 
Republic, com..... 32 - 32% 


Beth. Steel, pref.. 61 - 62 Republic, pref..... 92%- 95% 
a ss «sea o'a.0 95g- 11 Sloss, com........ 49 - 49% 
a ee 83%4- 86% ee ee ee 112 
Car & Fdry, com.. 51 - 53% + ‘ie SSR 15%- 16 
Car & Fadry, pref..114 -115 Pees WIG ci so eee wobec: 54 
Steel Foundries... 43%- 45* U. 8S. Steel, com.. 73% 76% 
Colorado Fuel..... 29%- 30 U. 8S. Steel, Preise po tao” 
General Blectric...152 -159 Westinghouse Blec. 66%- 70 
Gr. N. ore cert... oon 6154 Va. bit ae aes a, 59 - 60% 
Int. Harv., com. ..1175,-120 Am. Ship, com.... 70 - 70% 
Int. Tiatv., Wetec cscsss 124 Chi, Pneu. Tool... 48 - 50% 
Int. Pump, com... 38%- 40% Cambria Steel..... 45%4- 46 
Int. Pump, pref... 87%- 88 Lake Sup. Corp.... 284%4- 28% 


Locomotive, com... 36 - 38 
Locomotive, pref.. .104%-107 
Nat. En. & St., com.... 17 
Pressed St., com.. 32 - 33 


“¢ Ex dividend. 


Dividends.—The Pressed Steel Car Company has de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 154 per cent. on its 
preferred stock, payable May 24, 

The American Radiator Company has declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividends of 1% per cent. on the preferred and 
2 per cent. on the common stock. ‘The preferred dividend 
is payable May 15, and the common June 30. 

The Inland Steel Company has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 13% per cent., payable June 1. 

The Steel Company of Canada reports as follows for the 
six months ended December 31, 1910: 


Profits from operations, less repairs and maintenance. . $783,664 


Pa. Steel, pref......... 1044 
Crucible St., com.. 17 186 
Crucible St., pref.. 77%- 83 








Depreciation and renewals..........eeenreeeeeeeeees 104,071 
GIAO. 5s on oe SVAN va sist ald aIS oe Oilee pis $679,593 
Interest on Steel Company bonds............-+eee088 190,500 
Interest on Montreal Rolling Mill bonds..........+++- ao 
Interest On MOTIZAES. cccev es VS 6 Wow wen sseccecceecee ww 
ee. 5 os vines dik AS © cane aca $473,288 
PCETOETON GIVE: occ coos cieccecesse chon eesnases 227,370 
Nat: Saale. .'oo.4 oi Reed? ed'p «bea ny $245,918 





Chicago 
FisHER Burmprne, May 3, 1911.—(By Telegraph.) 

A slight improvement is noted in the sale of structural 
shapes, and rumors of price concessions on fabricated mate- 
rials are less insistent. Although no very large tonnage has 
been placed by railroads, business has been better than last 
week in standard section rails, and Western lines are ev 
dently about to close orders for cars. Iron bars have bee? 
weak and the lower prices which are now being, named are 
still reported to be shaded. The Indiana Steel Company® 
new universal plate mill at Gary, Ind., has been given 4 
most satisfactory trial and will soon be in operation. The 
demand for wire products, which has been extremely good 
through the entire year, is dropping off. General business 
conditions, while improved here and there, are on the whole 
unsatisfactory. Practically no new business, is being de- 
veloped by the producers of pig iron, and foundry stocks, 
which under ordinary conditions would be considered normal, 
are looked upon as large. There is no disposition on the part 
of purchasers of any commodity to anticipate wants, 9 
all industries are suffering accordingly. 





May 


Pig Iron.—Stagnation pretty well describes the Chi- 
ron market. No new inquiries of note have made 
aranee, and some of the old ones have been with- 
Buyers have somewhat’ taken the attitude of 

sjjers, inasmuch as most inquiries are in the form of of- 

é Southern iron, which is being offered by sellers 

aes he balance of the year on the basis of $11, Birm- 

noha 1 No. 2 foundry, is calling forth inquiry offers 

-¢ &]0.. and $10.50, but so far as can be learned no such 

sarc have been accepted by Southern furnacemen. The 

luction in the price of Northern ore and in navi- 
irges is being used freely as a wedge to pry con- 
but both Northern and Southern furnaces have 
ntained prices. Numerous foundries are requiring 
pments on contract be delayed, which indicates 
that business is not coming up to their expectations 
t pig iron stocks in foundry yards are large. A 
turer of gasoline engines in the Chicago district is 
market for 1000 tons of No. 2 Southern. Other in- 

u are small. Most business closed by furnaces the 

st week has been with old customers renewing contracts. 

Run s apparently the only active feature of the market. 

owing quotations are for Chicago delivery, with the 

in of Northern irons, which are now quoted, f.o.b. 


ar 


Lake Superior Charcoa). .......cccccesvccccess Hh t00 
Northern coke foumdry, No. 1... ..eeesccvcccces 15.50 
Northern COORG £OURGES, T8Os ats o:c ccnswnacneccase 15.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 3.......cccsvcesecs 14.75 
Northern Scotelk,: Noe Divi eis Kee ARNIS 16.00 
Southern coke, No, 1 foundry and No. 1 soft.... 15.85 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry and No. 2 soft.... 15.35 
Southern COMB; e@e Ws tX% «cdkey 0 oa es Oh ods aus cen 15.10 
Southerm Coe; TEGO. co sic si lh'h 5 Aes cee b En 14.85 
Southern. gray BOEMGas ss cia his elem rae edd beeen 14.60 
Southern M@ctnei, 64:03 sods éxe wan 4405 teen 14.60 
Malleable BGQUER eevee eevesecncesivsenabeaus 15.00 
Standard . ROSCA. 5 oned-s sind nec wale ev eee 17.40 
Basic .. «a. € sical a 4.6 dn ae ee a a ee 15.85 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 6%.......... 17.90 
Jackson Co, and Kentucky silvery, 8%.......... 18.90 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 10%......... 19.90 


[Nore.—The remainder of the Chicago market report 
not been received up to the time of going to press.] 


ee 
A New Charcoal Blast Furnace 


A charcoal blast furnace is to be erected at Wells, 
Delta County, Mich., by Charles Schaffer of Marquette, 
an iron maker of many years’ experience. At Wells is lo- 
cated the Mashek Iron & Chemical Works, in which Sena- 
tor Isaac Stephenson is a leading stockholder. This com- 
pany produces charcoal and the various by-products re- 
sulting from its manufacture. Mr. Schaffer has con- 
tracted with the Mashek Company for a 20 years’ supply 
of charcoal, and will soon begin the erection of his fur- 
pace. It will have a capacity of 100 tons daily. The 
Mashek Company will enlarge its operations by the con- 
Siruction of additional kilns. 

oth the Manistique and Newberry, Mich., furnaces 
ot the Lake Superior Iron & Chemical Company continue 
out of blast. A large stock of charcoal iron is in storage 
ir the yards. The chemical plant at Manistiaue is to be 
rebuilt and thoroughly modernized, as is now being done 
t Newberry. 

—_—__~»--@——____—_ 


An Air Cooling System for Sheet and Tin Plate 
Mills.-For some time the United States Steel Corpora- 
las considered plans for installing a cooling system 
eich of the hot mill departments of the plants of the 
\inerican Sheet & Tin Plate Company. At the Finance 
‘clilnittee meeting on Tuesday of this week the appro- 
‘ion was passed and work will be started at once, 
‘hat workmen in all these mills in the coming summer 
live the benefit of this arrangement for introducing 
ed air. 
———__++e 
‘he Maryland Steel Company, Sparrows Point, Md., 
~ been awarded a contract to construct two self-pro- 
‘d oil barges for the Navy Department. Each of the 
‘ces is to have a cargo capacity of 153,400 gal. The 
‘outs will be 165 ft. 9 in. over all, 25 ft. beam and will 
‘« a hold 11 ft. 1 in, deep. The motive power will be 
‘urnished by compound marine engines. A feature of 
‘he construction is that the vessels will be propelled by 
‘Thaces fed with ofl instead of coal. Steam steering 
™ ~ and electric lights will also be a part of their equip- 


} 
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The International Harvester Company 


In presenting the annual report of the International 
Harvester Company for the year ended December 81, 
1910, showing total sales of $101,166,359, profits for the 
year of $8,684,819, and a profit and loss surplus of 
$16,069,549, President Cyrus H. McCormick remarks as 
follows’: 

The success of this company depends primarily upon 
the prosperity of the farmers throughout the world. The 
foreign trade in harvesting machinery, and the sales of 
the recently developed new lines at home and abroad, 
now constitute two-thirds of the company’s total busi- 
hess, and contribute more than proportionately to the 
net earnings. The extension of the company’s business 
throughout the world has established it upon a firmer 
basis and insures greatly stability and security from 
crop failures. 

The rapid growth of the business has required large 
capital outlay for increased manufacturing facilities and 
country warehouse capacity, as outlined in the statement 
of property account. To meet the increasing demand 
with prompt and adequate service to customers, new 
warehouses, with a storage capacity of 2600 carloads, 


have been erected in the United States and Canada. 
The manufacture and sale of harvesting machinery 


probably require a larger working capital in proportion 
to the volume of sales than any other commercial enter- 
prise, because of the long credits extended to farmers 
and the necessarily large investment in inventories and 
manufacturing facilities. At December 31, 1910, the total 
assets of the company aggregated $195,000,000, while the 
total sales of manufactured products for the year were 
less than half that amount. 

The high tariffs on harvesting machinery in Europe 
and the necessity for better and prompter service to our 
customers have required the construction of works at 
Croix, France; Neuss, Germany; Lubertzy, Russia, and 
Norrkoping, Sweden. The French and German factories 
were completed during 1910, and are now in satisfactory 
operation. Additions to the Russian plant, costing nearly 
$1,250,000, are now being made for building lobogreikas, 
mowers and reapers in 1911; and a twine mill is building 
at Neuss. : 

The properties producing raw materials have been in 
successful operation during the year and supply a large 
proportion of the company’s requirements. Increased 
facilities have been added to the blast furnace and steel 
mill property at South Chicago. Extensive development 
work is in progress on the company’s coal lands in Ken- 
tucky, and a coking plant of 300 bee-hive coke ovens is 
being constructed. A new sawmill at Huttig, Ark., with 
a daily capacity of 80,000 ft. of hardwood lumber, was 
completed during the year. 

Better and increased crops can be produced by more 
scientific methods of agriculture and intensive farming. 
The company is endeavoring to supplement the able and 
efficient work of the Department of Agriculture and the 
various State experimental stations and agricultural col- 
leges by publishing pamphlets dealing with scientific 
farming. The company is financing three experimental 
farms in different sections of the country and is offering 
premiums in other districts to promote the raising of the 
finest crops. 

A profit-sharing distribution was again made in 1910 
to meritorious employees, in which 1976 participated. 
the plan of interesting employees as stockholders on a 
ployees are now stockholders. 
ployes are now stockholders. 

Realizing the objections to the usual method of hand- 
ling industrial accidents in the United States, the com- 
pany in April, 1910, inaugurated an industrial accident 
plan providing liberal compensation for industrial acci- 
dents to be paid regardless of legal liability on the part of 
the company. Although it is not compulsory upon any 
employee to accept settlement for accidents under this 
plan, in the great majority of cases the amount is ac- 
cepted and personal injury litigation is avoided. The plan 
requires a reserve fund to meet liabilities as they occur, 
and this year the Company has appropriated $250,000 for 
this purpose. 
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Advantages of Worm Drive for Automobiles 





BY WARREN NOBLE, ST. LOUIS, MO.* 


Worm or screw gearing is among the oldest mechani- 
czl movements and until recent years has been employed 
to obtain either a great mechanical advautage or a con- 
siderable reduction in speed between related machine 
parts. Later developments introduced it as a driving 
year for higher speed mechanisms, and its users began 
to see greater possibilities than was at first expected. 
Worm drive for automobile purposes is counted by many 
as a new development, while, as a matter of fact, its use 
commenced with one of the earliest really successful 
automobiles built in Great Britain. The maker of this 
developed a special form of worm gear which he has 
employed continuously since 1897, and the mechanicat 
success achieved with the worm gear led to other com- 
panies following the example, until to-day a very high 
percentage of the British cars, both commercial and 
pleasure, are worm driven, while reports from Europe 
indicate that the French and Germans ‘are following in 
the lead as quickly as they can acquire the necessary 
experience. In America the same thing obtains and the 
merits of the worm drive have led to broad spread ex- 
perimental investigation, and it is an open secret that 
not only are very many American firms about to an- 
nounce worm driven models in the near future, but that 
certain of the truck manufacturers are already converted 
to its use. 

Those unacquainted with modern worm driven mech- 
anism will immediately call to mind a _ single-threaded 
irreversible worm. In place of the old single, double, 
triple or even quadruple thread worms which the practice 
of the past has rendered familiar, worms of peculiar 
tooth formation with seven, eight or even as many as 
fifteen threads or teeth, cut on them with very high spiral 
angles and perfectly reversible are employed. It is in 
the multiplication of the number of threads, or rather 
in the spiral angle employed, that the fundamental dif- 
ference between the older form of worm gearing and the 
modern high efficiency type of the present day is found. 
The efficiency rises very rapidly until a 35-degree value for 
the speed angle is reached, and from there to 45 degrees the 
curve of efficiency is almost flat. The average efficiency 
is approximately 90 to 91 per cent. when the gear is new 
and may reach as high as 94.6 per cent. after continued 
use, This rise of efficiency on the part of worm gearing 
as its life proceeds is noteworthy. Every turn of a 
gearing properly mounted and suitably lubricated simply 
increases the degree of polish of both worm and wheel 
surfaces, causing them to approach more nearly the truly 
smooth condition demanded. This is borne out in prac- 
tice and in pleasure automobile construction it is no un- 
common thing to find an axle that shows no signs of wear 
in the gears after having run over 50,000 miles in hard 
service. The importance of this difference between worm 
gearing and other forms should not be overlooked, since 
with bevel and spur gears the commencement of wear is 
but the beginning of the end and instead of improving 
with life such gears steadily depreciate. 

There are two types of worm in use, the double 
throated, or hour-glass, type, and the straight type, in 
which the wheel alone is throated. Advocates of the 
double throated type claim that the land, or bearing sur- 
face, of the worm with the wheel is considerably greater 
than with the straight type, and were it possible to pur- 
sue similar methods of manufacture in both cases, there 
might be some advantage from this quality alone. Prac- 
tice, however, steps in and by vastly increasing the dif- 
ficulties of very accurate cutting discounts the claimed 
advantage in the majority of cases and leaves the 
straight worm in the position of equal or superior ad- 
vantage to the opposed type, since its threads may not 
only be more accurately formed initially, but may be fin- 
ished and bronght to an exceedingly high state of polish 
by a special grinding process. 

The staight type is capable of more accurate produc- 


*Noble & Prewitt. consulting engineers. 


tion at less cost than the other type, and, alth: 
tain Huropean makers are successfully cutting 41.4 using 
the concave pattern the advantage of greater lan.) <r, 


SU Cer. 


is of little value in truck gears where the dj al 
the worm géar is almost invariably large. and Vhic 
the lands extend in any case for at least tw: thre 
teeth. In worm gearing perfection of manut re ic 
most important, and the perfection of such ma) ture 
has been a matter of extreme difficulty on the pari oj the 


English engineers who have engaged in it. ‘The sicoass 
or failure of a gearing depends chiefly upon ¢! prov 
esses employed in its generation, and the utmost secrer; 
with regard to these processes is maintained by th. firms 
engaged in its manufacture. 

The silence of worm gear is indisputable. It demands 
less intricate mounting, involves no hardening risks. )) 
vides an exceedingly wide range of gear ratio withon 
change of parts, has an exceptionally long life, is inde 
pendent of subsequent adjustment and is as cheap to co) 
struct as the present-bevel gear. Its efficiency under 
ideal conditions is at least equal to the most accurately 
cut and delicately adjusted bevel gearing, while its com 
mercial efficiency is infinitely higher. There is a tota 
lack of the short period vibration invariably set up wit! 
bevel gear, with the result that not only is the final drive 
silent, but the sound of the transmission devices between 
the final drive and the engine are themselves mitigated 





Economy Tests of a Turbine-Driven Furnace 
Blower 


In the power plant of the Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Company, Cambridgeport, Mass., steam turbine 
driven blowers, made by the Exeter Machine Works, 
Exeter, N. H., have been installed, with a reduction in 
coal consumption of about 11 per cent. Before the in- 
stallation of the blowers 378 tons of coal were burned 
per week, costing $1512. After the blower installation 
the coal consumption, was 336 tons, costing $1344, which 
is equivalent to a saving of $168 per week, or $8736 per 
year. Exhaust gases from the furnace contained 14 per 
cent. of carbon dioxide. 

In an evaporation test on one of the boilers fitted 
with one of these blowers, reported by J. C. Long, chief 
engineer of the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Com 
pany, the coal used was a mixture of half anthracite 
wharf screenings and half New River coal. The water 
evaporated per pound of coal as fired was 8.64 Ib. The 
equivalent evaporation from and at 212 degrees F. was 
10.35 Ib. The cost of the fuel used in evaporating 1000 
Ib. of water from and at 212 degrees was 14.6 cents. 
The reduction of coal cost due to the turbine blowers is 
$27.60 per day. The boiler tested was a 72 in. x 18 ft. 
horizontal return tubular boiler, with 1614 sq. ft. of heat 
ing surface and 36 sq. ft. of grate surface. The forced 
draft pressure was 1% in. The blower on this boiler 
has been operated at as low as 30 Ib. pressure, and at 
this pressure the blower made 605 rey. per min. 

Advantages of using the Exeter turbine blower are 
the saving in coal, the reduction of the amount of clinkers 
and smoke, the increase in the capacity and the ability 
to burn cheaper fuel. The blower is small and space Call 
sasily be found for it. It is recommended that it be 
placed against the side of the boiler and connected with a 
small steam pipe for the supply and arranged to discharge 
under the grate. A daniper may be placed on the dis 
charge to regulate the supply and deflect it to the ash pit 
floor so that the distribution is uniform. With or without 
such a damper a pressure regulator can be applied on the 
steam supply which will take care of the turbine oper 
tion automatically so that it requires no attention, or * 
damper regulator can be used and a connection made 
a lever valve in the supply pipe. When the turbine ¢al- 
not be placed in the position suggested it may be located 
in the rear or on top of the boiler or on a bracket on the 
wall or anywhere that is handiest for piping the air 
deliver under the fire. 
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--ential Factors in the Formation of 
Producer Gas 


the above title, bulletin No. 7 has just been 
the Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. The 

J. kK. Clement, L. H, Adams and C, N. Haskins, 
nvestigation of the chemical and physical pro- 
take place in the gas producer, in which they 

ew not only the possibility of increasing the 

if the producer as a source of energy and the 
henefits to the public of cheaper power and 
lization of low grade fuels, but also the -appli- 
the results to the problems of boiler-furnace 
wriments made by one of the authors at the 
experiment station, it was found that the tem- 

i the fuel bed of the gas producer varied greatly 

it parts of the bed. To ascertain the conditions 
rature most favorable to the efficient operation 
roducer it became necessary to determine the tem- 
required for the formation of carbon monoxide 
lrogen. Among other reasons for investigating 
mditions for the reduction of carbon dioxide by car- 
s that a small quantity of carbon monoxide is in- 
contained in the flue gases of boiler furnaces, 
s hoped that means might be suggested of pre- 

x it formation and the resulting loss in furnace 


ese investigations demonstrated that a very high 
erature is necessary for the production of carbon 
vide from carbon dioxide and carbon. There are con- 


~. however, which argue against operating the fuel. 


(| the gas producer at extremely high temperatures 
ibove 1.500 C. A very hot fuel bed means that the 


ises Will leave the producer at a high temperature, and 


us lower the efficiency of the producer. The gain in 
pacity would, therefore, be accompanied by a loss in 


efficiency, unless the heat of the gases could be used for 


r 
e 


te] 


nerating steam or preheating the air blast. <A high 
perature also favors clinkering. In the application of 
results of these experiments to commercial producers 
d furnaces it will be necessary, of course, to consider 
other questions which are involved. 
rious explanations have been suggested to account 


for the presence of small amounts of carbon monoxide in 


fir 


"4 


ic gases of boiler furnaces. Perhaps the one gen- 
iccepted by engineers is that the oxygen of the air 
st ites with carbon to form carbon dioxide, and that 
lis gas passes up through the bed it combines with 
in accordance with the equation: 
Co, + C =, 2C0. 

\ suming this to be the correct explanation, then the 
eS s to be solved are what conditions favor this re- 
ti nud what conditions will tend to retard it. It has 

siown by the authors that the higher the velocity 

* cas and the thinner the fuel bed the less will be 
reentage of carbon monoxide formed. A heavy fuel 
the boiler furnace would therefore favor the for- 

of carbon monoxide; also the greater the supply 

'o a given depth of bed the less would be the per- 
lise of this gas formed; therefore with a hot fuel 
' the formation of a small amount of carbon monoxide 
evilable. In order that this carbon monoxide may be 
ied to carbon dioxide in some way, sufficient air must 

‘ded to the hot gases as they leave the top of the fuel 


Temperatures for Water Gas Generation 


‘le bulletin also contains a chapter by J. K. Clement 
|. II. Adams on “Effective Temperatures for 
"Gas Generation.” The results presented show 

high rate of gasification combined with a high 
tage of carbon monoxide and a low percentage of 
on dioxide and water requires a high temperature in 

‘uel bed. The higher the temperature the better 
« the quality of the gas and the greater the capacity 
* producer. The use of large amounts of steam is 
“istent with the realization of high temperature. 
‘, therefore, to be avoided. 
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Although these investigations were undertaken pri- 
marily to determine the conditions governing the forma- 
tion of producer gas, the results have an important bear- 
ing on the Water-gas process. They show that, although 
with very low rates of steam supply the decomposition 
of the steam may be complete at 1100 degrees C., with 
higher rates of steam supply. such as are desfrable in 
practice, a much higher temperature, 1300 to 1400 de- 
grees C., is required to obtain complete decomposition. 
The highest efficiency will be obtained by raising the 
temperature of the bed during the blast as high as is 
possible without. injury to the producer. As the bed 
cools during the run with steam, the steam should be 
gradually reduced, and when the temperature has 
dropped to 1000 degrees C.. the steam should be cut off, 

The bulletin is of a scientific character and will be 
of interest to engineers engaged in gas producer and gas 
engine work. Copies may be obtained by addressing the 


Director of the Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
<5 -H_—— 





The Turin International Exposition.—At Turin, on 
April 30, the International Exposition of Industries and 
Labor, the biggest affair of the kind ever attempted in 
Italy, was opened auspiciously. There is a_ friendly 
rivalry between Turin and Rome, where the Art Exposi- 
tion. the other great feature of the jubilee celebration 
of Italian unity, is in full swing, and intense popular in- 
terest in both undertakings has been a result. The Turin 
Exposition occupies 12,000,000 sq. ft., extending on either 
side of the River Po, the two parts being joined by four 
bridges, two built especially for this occasion. The 
American pavilion comprises the largest exhibit ever 
made abroad by our Government. In all there are 15,000 
exhibitors, representing many countries, Francis B. 
Loomis is commissioner general from the United States 
and Alhert H. Michelson, American consul at Turin, is 


deputy commissioner. 
——_--- oe ————_— 


Ensley Rail Mill Closed Down.—The steel plant of 
the Tennessee Coal, Lron & Railroad Company at Ensley, 
Ala., closed down Saturday night. April 29, with the 
statement that lack of orders necessitates a shutdown 
temporarily. The finished product is steel rails exclu- 
sively. The company bas orders for June rolling. 


eens 


A number of changes have recently been made in the 
management of the Superior Axle & Forge Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. The company this year started its new plant 
on Elmwood avenue and the New York Central Railroad 
Belt Line. Buffalo, and is now engaged in the manufac- 
ture of axles for automobiles and heavy drop forgings, 
eye beams, &c., for automobile and motor truck work, C. 
B. Kane, having resigned the position of general mana- 
ger, H. G. Slining has been made manager of the works, 
and J. H. O. Bunge business manager. Mr, Slining was 
formerly superintendent of the Struthers-Wells Com- 
pany, Warren, Pa., and Mr. Bunge was formerly con- 
nected with the Snow Steam Pump Works, Buffalo. 


The Denver Rock Drill & Machinery Company, Den- 
ver, Colo., has established a branch at 500 and 502 San 
Francisco street, El Paso, Texas, comprising an office 
apd wareroom. ‘The Fl Paso branch will be known as 
the Rock Drill & Machinery Company. 





The Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Com- 
pany has been awarded a Government contract for the 
building of two revenue cutters at a total cost of 
$476,000, 


—_—_———_ 


The Tuscaloosa Furnace_of the Central Iron & Coal 
Company, at Holt, Ala., ny out April 30 for repairs, 
with no definite date fixed for resumption. 





The Pope Tin Plate Company has removed its New 
York office from 29 Broadway to 50 Church street, room 
1877. H. M. Easton is manager of this office. 
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Unemployment Insurance in Great Britain 


The Lendon Economist thus treats of this important 
subject, which is now agitating England: 

When all is done, there must always remain a con- 
siderable amount of unemployment to which no remedy 
is applicable, and which can only be tided over by insur- 
ance. Both parties of the House of Commons are now 
agreed that this principle should be applied, the electors 
at the last election having been given to understand that 
the matter would be dealt with in this way. It only 
remains, therefore, to consider how it should be applied, 
and what difficulties have to be met in framing a scheme 
of universal insurance against unemployment. 

In the first place, there is a preliminary question of 
principle to be decided. Should every trade bear its 
own risks, or are we to take the point of view that in 
trades of a fluctuating nature—the general public being 
held responsible for these fluctuations—the risk should 
be borne by the whole nation? At first sight the latter 
theory seems a plausible one, and it was rumored a 
week or so ago that Lloyd George meditated adopting 
this plan. But the only compulsory scheme of unemploy- 
ment insurance which has ever ,existed in Europe, name- 
ly, that at St. Gall, in Switzerland, was wrecked largely 
on this very point. Employees in trades having steady 
employment were made to contribute to the insurance 
of workmen, such as those in the building trade, who 
are certain to be unemployed during some part of the 
year. Unless one has a very eflicient system of adminis- 
tration, workers and employers in steady trades will 
use every possible device to escape paying a premium 
of which they will never reap the benefit; if they are rep- 
resented on bodies whose duty it is to distribute the un- 
employment benefit, they will adopt a niggardly policy 
with the idea of saving their own pocket. But this meth- 
od is objectionable also on grounds of equity. After all, 
the risky trades in general get back from the public a 
sufficient premium to cover their fluctuations in the 
shape of high prices. The risk is already paid for, 
though the high profits and wages of fat years may not 
often be set aside for lean years. There is scarcely room 
for any doubt whatsoever that organization by trades 
with premiums determined according to the risk run is 
essential if the scheme is to be a success. In this re- 
spect the Board of Trade’s plan, which was put before 
the House of Commons two years ago by Winston 
Churchill, seems to be on the right lines. 

But the greatest of all the problems connected with 
unemployment insurance is to find means of preventing 
malingering. We have said that this form of insurance 
is different from any other social insurance. The dis- 
tinction lies in the fact that while the question whether 
a man is old, sick or infirm is determined by conditions 
over which, as a rule, he has no control, and can be cer- 
tified by an independent witness, the same man may 
easily be and remain out of work for no other reason 
than that he is insured. The moment insurance is guar- 
anteed the motive to find work is slightiy altered. No 
actuary can estimate the necessary premium in such a 
case. The two years during which St. Gall’s scheme was 
in existence the membership fell off from 4200 to 3035, 
while the premiums decreased from £867 to £686 in the 
second year. Nevertheless, the benefits paid rose from 
£890 to £1535. In St. Gall there was no doubt faulty 
administration, contributions were inadequate, and no 
proper control was kept over the payment of benefits, but 
the history of this scheme indicates that the difficulty 
is a serious one. 

Successful unemployment insurance in this country 
turns upon efficient administration. Assuming that the 
Board of Trade scheme is the one ultimately adopted, the 
malingerer will be kept out, in the first place, by the 
work test offered by the labor exchanges—a test which 
can only be made effective if the employers of this coun- 
try lend their whole hearted support to the labor ex- 
changes movement. A man will be offered work if a vacancy 
is known to the exchange: if he refuses to accept it, his 
insurance money will cease. The test is, however, not 


nearly so simple as it looks, and some pretty p blems 
will have to be faced in applying it. What wor) must 
a man be bound to do?) What wages must he «ccept? 
Must he be willing to take work in a non-uni: shop 
if he is a member of a union? Must he accep: wor, 
offered to him during a trade dispute? These ques. 
tions are certain to cause friction. It is to bh oped 


that they are not so fundamental as to wreck the 
scheme. Another device for confining the scheine to 
genuine workers temporarily out of work is by |i liting 
the payment of benefit to a period of 20 weeks only. [¢ 
a man continues unemployed for 20 weeks and he is sti] 
unemployed he drops out of the scheme, and if afterwarq 
he obtains employment he must re-enter the system 
afresh. On the second occasion the workman must sub. 
scribe longer before he becomes eligible for benefit. The 
original period of probation is eight months; the second 


period (for those who have dropped out) will he ex. 
tended, and the third will be more lengthy still. This 
has the effect of saving the fund. All those who are 


habitually unemployed, the frequently out-of-work, must 
then seek relief from the distress committees or the poor 
law, and are outside the scope of the unemployment ip- 
surance system. 

Another difficulty arises when we attempt to count 
the cost. Various actuaries were asked by the royal 
commission on the poor law to estimate the premiums 
required to insure a laborer aged 21 against unemploy- 
ment until 65 years of age, providing for (a) payments 
of 10s. a week, (b) one-half usual wages for a period of 
12 weeks—the answer to distinguish suitable groups of 
occupations and various rates of wages. One gentleman 
answered: “ At the present time I am not aware of any 
adequate data for answering the question submitted to 
me by the commission.” Mr. Ackland ventured the sug- 
gestion that “if an average rate, for instance, of un- 
employment of 5 per cent. per annum is taken, and it is 
further assumed that the unemployment benefit is on the 
average 10s. weekly for three weeks, or say £1 10s. in all, 
it may, very roughly, be considered that an annual pay- 
ment of about 1s. 6d. would, on the average, provide for 
such assumed benefit at such assumed rate. I should 
wish it to be understood, however, that the royal com- 
mission could not, in my opinion, place any reliance on 
such figures or deductions.” George King made an esti- 
mate in more detail, ranging from 4d. per week to 114d. 
per week, according to the trade considered. But in 
view of such hesitating opinions and the unknown factors 
which may quite possibly be introduced by the scheme 
itself. it must be admitted that from a financial point 
of view the politicians are proposing to take a leap in 
the dark. The cost of the scheme proposed by Mr. 
Churchill was given as £1,500,000 a year to the Imperial 
Government, while the premiums were to work out at 
some £250 per year from an employer employing, say, 
500 men, in addition to the worker’s contribution of 2444. 
a week. But in the result the exchequer may well find 
itself burdened with a much larger sum, while some 
employers may have to pay very much larger premiums 
than that suggested. ; 

The position, then, amounts to this: The House of 
Commons is pledged to produce an insurance scheme 
which may be expected to cost several millions. The 
public, knowing little of the intricacies of the problem, 
are anxious for the experiment to be tried, and are will- 
ing to find funds if only there is a guarantee that the 
money will be well spent. On the other hand, a false 
step might do incalculable harm if the stimulus to find 
work is weakened. The scheme as a whole stands of 
falls on the capacity of officials to administer it without 
either becoming partisans in trade disputes, or encourag- 
ing indolent workers at the expense of the industries with 
which they are nominally connected. If these difficulties 
can be satisfactoily overcome, not only will the trade of 
the country be rid of a grave incubus, but a petent cause 
of social unrest will be disposed of, while the spending 
power of the working classes—being spread more evenly 
over good and bad times—will in itself tend to prevent 
fluctuations in industry in so far as they are due to 
variations in home trade. ? 








Personal 


R. Cobleigh, for the past seven years mechanical 
as The Iron Age, has accepted the position of pub- 
; nager for the International Steam Pump Com- 
Broadway, New York. His associates wish him 
success to which his industry, ability and high 
r entitle him. 


. Macon, who has been editor of The Metal 
ne of the David Williams Company publica- 
: the past six years, has been appointed one of 

‘s of The Iron Age, and will give special atten- 

the engineering department. 

Tuechter, president of the Cincinnati Bickford 
mpany, Cincinnati, Ohio, will leave New York 
May 17 for a Huropean tour, expecting to be absent about 

ntths, 

Gaylord. Scranton, Pa., has been appointed dis- 

nager for the Taylor Iron & Steel Company, High 
N. J., succeeding R. D. Van Valkenburgh. 


P. Shaw, formerly sales agent of the American 

oundries, is now connected with the Hubbard Steel 

dry Company, East Chicago, Ind., as sales manager, 
offices at No, 417 Fisher Building, Chicago. 


Frank C. Lewis, Western manager for the Colonial 

Steel Company since it was established, and James S. 

s, also with the same company, have resigned their 

itions to accept similar ones in the tool steel depart- 

of the Charles G. Stevens Company, Monroe and 

Jefferson streets, Chicago. Mr. Lewis will act as mana- 
if the department, and Mr. Lewis will assist him. 


W. Lytle, formerly superintendent of the Sharon, 

Pa., plant of the American Steel Foundries, has been 

made general manager of the Hubbard Steel Foundry 
Company, Hast Chicago, Ind. 

W. T. Hays was made general superintendent of the 

ant of the Secullin-Gallagher Tron & Steel Company, 

St. Louis, Mo., April 24, succeeding, F. G. Dunbar, re- 


N res I 


signed. 

A. A. Aranson, for a number of years one of the buy- 
ers at the Chicago office of the International Harvester 
Company, has been transferred to the management of the 
company’s Canadian purchasing department, with head- 
quarters at Hamilton, Ont. C. R. McDonald will suc- 
ceed Mr. Aranson in the Chicago office. 


W. H. Shephard, a director of T. Inman & Co., Ltd., 
steel manufacturers of Sheffield, England, who has been 
visiting the trade in this country, sailed May 3 for Eng- 
land. 

Maurice Goedman, 32 Broadway, New York, has taken 

e agency for a number of foreign made high speed and 
for car steels, including the Excelsior Austinite steels, 
ind all of the lines formerly handled by the Royal Metal 


Steel Company, which is now out of existence. 
Geo. G. Crawford, president of the Tennessee Coal, [ron 
« Railroad Company, returned this. week from a Euro- 


pean trip, 


Charles M. Sehwab sails for Europe this week. He 
attend the international conference of steel manu- 
‘urers at Brussels in July before his return. 


''rederick Hughes, for the past six years chief engi- 

. the Driggs-Seabury Ordnance Corporation, 

. has joined the engineering staff of the New 

irture "Mite. Company, Bristol, Conn., manufacturer of 
earings, 


W 


s 


De 


h 


C. Hayward, formerly Cincinnati manager of the 
‘iey-Kemmerer Company, whose Western office was 
vutly discontinued, has joined the sales force of the 
‘s & Laughlin Steel Company, and will have head- 
Guarters in Cincinnati, 

‘he Eastern Steel Company, Pottsville, Pa., has ap- 
7 ‘cd Edward C. Phelps as its Cincinnati sales agent, 
vilices have been opened in the Fourth National Bank 

ding. 
corge W. Whitehead, for several years night super- 
intendent at the plant of the Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. ¥., has been appointed metallurgist for 


W 
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the company in place of Dr. G. B. Waterhouse, who will 
hereafter devote his time to research and experimental 
work for the company. 

George F. Alderdice, who has been manager of sales 
for the Republic Iron & Steel Company, at St. Louis, has 
been appointed assistant general manager of sales, ef- 
fective May 1. He will be located at Pittsburgh. Paul 
W. Cotton, formerly connected with the Cleveland sales 
offices of the company, succeeds Mr. Alderdice in charge 
of the St. Louis office. 

Daniel J. Hauer, Park Row Building, New York City, 
will hereafter devote his time entirely to consulting en- 
ginecring and the introduction of methods of system and 
economy in contracting. 

Effective May 1, BE. Sidney Lewis, formerly salesman 
for the Standard Steel Works Company, Philadelphia, 
assumed tlie position of special sales agent of the Pitts- 
burgh Steel Company, with headquarters in Pittsburgh, 
to perform such duties as may be assigned to him by 
the general manager of sales. 





Obituary 


THoMAs Bresiin, Waterford, N. Y., died April 12. 
He had been associated with J. M. King & Co., Ine., 
manufacturers of dies and die stocks, for more than 60 
years, and since the incorporation of the firm as president 
and treasurer. 

Wituiam H. Paxton, treasurer of the Canonsburg 
Steel & Iron Works, died at his home in Canonsburg, Pa., 
April, 27, aged 65 years. He was also president of the 
First National Bank of Canonsburg. He was not married. 

Lewis F. Grammes, Allentown, Pa., died April 26, 
aged 67 years. He was an inventor of machinery, hay- 
ing much mechanical skill and aptitude, and his firm, L. 
F. Grammes & Son, conducted a large export trade. 

James J. Carry, a pioneer railroad builder and the 
founder of the Waugh Steel Works, died at his home in 
Chicago April 26, aged 65 years. He leaves a widow and 
three sons. 

JAMES P. WerTHeRILL, Chester, Pa., who was asso- 
ciated with his brother, Isaac Wetherill, in the machine 
business under the name of the Wetherill Brothers Ma- 
chine Company, died May 1, aged 40 years. He leaves a 
widow and one child. 

J. E. Jonnson, manager of the Longdale Iron Com- 
pany, Longdale, Va., died April 30. His son, J. B. John- 
son, Jr., is manager of the Lake Superior Iron & Chem- 
ical Company, Ashland, Wis. 


~~» 


‘he Murray Iron Works Company, Burlington, Iowa, 
is completing an extensive addition to its shops in the 
shape of a steel frame building, 120x140 ft., having a 
large traveling crane down the middle and smaller cranes 
on the sides. This will enable the company to increase 
greatly its production of water tube, tubular and fire- 
box boilers. 


The three Thomas, Ala., furnaces of the Republic Iron 
& Steel Company made a record for this plant in April, 
with an output of 24,398 tons, an average of 813 tons a 
day, or 271 tons per furnace. While larger outputs have 
been made per furnace, this is the highest daily average 
for an entire month with all three furnaces in operation. 





At the Krupp works in Essen the 50-ton steam ham- 
mer Fritz, in use for 50 years, is being demolished, and 
new forging presses will take its place. It was built in 
1861, Alfred Krupp deciding to make the outlay of 


600,000 thalers, though many engineers advised that 
such a hammer. was impracticable. 


The Cooke Works of the American Locomotive Com- 
pany, at Paterson, N. J., has been closed down because 


of a lack of orders, according to a telegram of April 29, 
and 150 men are laid off. The Rogers Works is still in 


operation. 
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Securing Foreign Government Contracis 





European Methods of Pursuing Central and South American and Eastern Business 


BY LIONEL SAMUEL, NEW YORK. 


Much is being written about export trade with South 
America and the East. These articles usually ask why 
the United States does not get its share and point out 
how it should get it. Very littlhe—at any rate, little of 
value—is said about business with the governments of 
these countries. This is vastly more important, espe- 
cially at this time. There is no doubt that, because of 
economic and political reasons, many contracts from 
Central and South America and the East, which are now 
going to Europe, should come to the United States. The 
general European trade has been assisted largely because 
of relations created through contracts with these gov- 
erhnments; contracts which have been secured by per- 
sistent and systematic work of what may be termed a 
most scientific nature. 


Patience and Tenacity Required 


The leading concerns in Europe, after deciding to 


enter these fields, have not hesitated to work at them 
with patience and tenacity until they have succeeded in 
gaining a strong foothold. They have always applied 
the efforts of the very ablest men they could secure, not 
ablest as experts in any special line, but men who can be 
relied upon, through great experience, to have the nec- 
essary tact to handle the Government officials with whom 
they may come in touch—as diplomats more than com- 
mercial men—attaching to them when the proper time 
arrives assistants with the necessary expert knowledge. 

The wisest of these houses secure the services of high 
class men, experienced in, and with a knowledge of, how 
to meet the ways of these countries, particularly the 
ways of dealing with high officials—the main thing being 
to get on an equal social footing and become ingratiated 
with the ministers or officials who have the final word 
in such contracts, as well as with the lower officials who 
have to take care of the details. This takes time, and 
concerns that cannot see far enough ahead to be willing 
to await developments with patience cannot anticipate a 
successful issue in any such enterprise. 

Once confidence is secured, it is permanent and last- 
ing. In most cases it can be demonstrated that, in cer- 
tain lines of construction, contracts have been repeatedly 
given to the company, which did the: first work, even at 
higher prices than new competitors, because these gov- 
ernments prefer to continue with the concerns that they 
have come to know and trust. Many important houses 
in England owe their success largely to work they have 
done for South American and Eastern governments. 
From time to time they send men fully equipped on what 
may be termed exploring expeditions, to find out what 
is doing, and who is doing it, and what the prospects 
are for future contracts. They are men who travel with 
apparently no mission but to enjoy themselves, but who 
are quietly ingratiating themselves with the powers and 
finding out what is going on. 

The building of warships and the construction of 
harbors, dry docks, water works, irrigation works and 
most public works of all kinds are placed principally in 
the hands of foreigners by South American and Asiatic 
governments, 

Time Required to Develop Relations 

It is useless to expect to secure important contracts 
with governments as expeditiously as with individuals 
or corporations. Even in Western countries, those who 
have had experience well know the time and persistency 
that such dealings necessitate. With South American 
and Asiatic governments even more patience is neces- 
sary. They move slower. Time is not so valuable. They 
take longer to consider things. They do not comprehend 
them so well. They have to become better acquainted 
with whom they are dealing and get to like them and 
trust them. In fact, their sympathy has to be con- 
quered as a first step, and with the friendship and con- 
fidence obtained business can be secured on more advan- 
tageous conditions than proposed and submitted by those 


who have not the faculty or fortune to become ° 
gratas.”’ 

susiness in Soth America and the East almost ep. 
tirely results from the “simpatia” (good feeling) tha; 
the representative can inspire in the officials with whom 
he is treating. Only on rare occasions, if ever 


personas 


can a 
beginner at this class of negotiation be snecessful. The; 
successful handling is the result of Many years spent i) 
such countries and in close touch with the people so as 
to have a thorough knowledge of their Janguage ana 
natures; at least in South America. In the East 
knowledge of the language is not so essential. 

As a general thing, even if officials in these countries 
be well versed technically and theoretically in the sub- 
ject of such contracts, they have had no experience in 
commercial dealings, and as a result of their ignorance 
of the practical end of it, they are naturally suspicious 
of everything that is put before them. And they are also 
very sensitive. It does no good, but great harm, to point 
out to these officials, even if such be the case. that they 
are wrong and do not know what they are talking about. 
{if the proper diplomatic methods are employed, they can 
be enabled themselves to discover where they are wrong. 
and, while they will not own up to it, they will quickly 
see the point and take advantage of the information 
they have gained, and appreciate very substantially their 
having been put on the right track without having had 
their sensitiveness in any way wounded. 


Bribes No Longer Effective 

It is still currently believed that, to a large extent, the 
successful negotiations with these governments depend 
upon the value of the bribes that in one form or another 
can be offered. It can confidently be asserted that such 
is no longer the fact. There may be still, as in all coun- 
tries, spots where “grafting” can be used. But it can 
be taken for granted that where such grafting is ac- 
cepted it is entirely thrown away, as those who take it 
have little to do with the final awarding of the business. 

Twenty-five years ago, when, revolutions were the 
order of the day and most of these governments were 
insolvent, bribery was a heavy consideration—first. be- 
cause the men in power did not know how long they 
would be in power, and were looking after themselves. 
and, second, hecause, as the financial risk was great, 
exorbitant figures had to be obtained to cover them and 
bribery was often used to get such propositions accepted 
by the ministers, the congress and the president. 

At the present day, however, the administration of 
the governments are in the hands of honest men, and 
these governments are financially sound, and apart from 
the red tape which has to be gone through in doing 
business with them (but not more than with any other 
government) may be looked upon as desirable clients 
from every point of view. In fact, for many reasons 
they are more desirable than many of the so-called 
“highly civilized” governments to do business with. 

Doubtless many who have had dealings with depart- 
ments of the United States have had bitter experience 
in questions of adjusting differences; the time it takes. 
the red tape. the difficnity and often impossibility of 
finding anyone who is the real person from whom 4 
definite decision can be obtained, the shifting of the Te 
sponsibility by one official on to another, and, finally. 
the exhaustion of patience and willingness to settle any 
how, so as to get it done with, often ending with neither 
profit nor honor. In South America and the East such 
conditions do not have to be encountered. It rarely, if 
ever, happens that the real head cannot be reached at 
onee, and, unless there is some good reason for the con 
trary, it is not difficult to get an equitable adjustment 
of differences. 

Experience Needed in the Home Office 

It is essential to have at the home office in charge 

of such business a man who has had as much practical! 
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.e in such negotiations as the man who is sent 
\ man of this kind will be able to judge of the 
ry of the one who will be sent after such busi- 
‘ascertaining his knowledge of such countries, 
erience in handling these people and negotiations. 
nay appear to one who has had no experience in 
suntries as perfectly apt for the mission, whereas 
. knows and has experienced the different con- 
to be encountered may decide to the contrary, 
i) very good reasons, which may not be apparent 
inexperienced. Many conditions present them- 
in such dealings which are different from those 
| to similar enterprises in Western countries. 
the course of negotiations questions may arise 
will necessitate consultations between the man 
spot and the man at home; questions that de- 
ery quick resolutions and replies; questions 
hy conditions obtaining at the other end, which. 
presenting no difficulties to one who knows the 
may appear onerous to one who does not. 
ase can be cited of a concession having been grant- 
one of neighboring republics for the installation 
peration of an underground telephone system in 
itol, where an overhead system already existed. 
ucessionaire offered the business to a very large 
in this country, which, after looking at it from 
side, but without real knowledge of the situation, 
thout sending to examine it on the spot, rejected 
The concessionaire then offered it to 
of the largest eleetrical engineering and manufactur- 
¢ concerns in Europe. which had had previous experi- 
in such dealings. The European company immedi- 
secured an option on the concession, and sent its 
ost reliable representative with experts to investigate 
After investigating, they took over the con- 
1 with modifications and constructed and operated 
elephone line, afterward forming a company to take 
aut a very handsome profit. 
\s a result of their enterprise, in spite of the existing 
rhead company, which threatened to annihilate them, 
irties referred to have since secured profitable con- 
of a similar nature from other municipalities and 
itions, their reputation having been firmly estab- 
ed, by the way, in which they entered into and car- 
ut the first contract they obtained. It can safely 
ilirmed that they are now so strongly established in 
country that it is scarcely probable that any com- 
or could make much way. 
\nother case is recalled of a firm of European con- 
iors which some years ago was called in by a coun- 
lis continent to help it out on a drainage contract 
had been undertaken by local contractors who proved 
iupetent to act up in any way to their undertaking. 
s firm never would have been called in, however, had 
{ been that it already had on the spot a gentleman, 
'cpresenting it, who had been there some time, looking 
nd, a finished diplomat, and whose reason for being 
‘re Lobody knew before. This European concern, while 
lille reputable and able, had not reached very best prom- 
cice. It sent out the best talent it could secure to take 
iold of the work, and also, above all, the highest class 
obtainable to treat with the authorities, while at 
it had in charge men who had gained great experi- 
1 such negotiations. Many difficulties presented 
‘luselves from time to time, which could not be fore- 
uecessitating modifications of specifications, esti- 
‘cs. &c., increases in figures and prolongations of time 
iipletion, The diplomats, (if the word may be used) 
‘re aiways successful in the negotiations for modifica- 
‘ud the practical men were able to give a good ac- 
' of themselves in their departments. This contract 
‘' So very large, but since ‘its completion the firm 
ioyed contracts in that country for over $75,000,- 
‘ud it is doubtful if any competitors could get any- 
< ‘here, and its suecess in handling its affairs there 
‘'. its having obtained successfully large contracts in 
‘nit countries, 


“ign contracts are as of much interest to manu- 
rors of machinery of all kinds as to contractors. 

~ ‘possible for a contractor to construct any works 
' heeding machinery and supplies, and it natural- 
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ly follows that orders for all this material, with very 
few exceptions, go to the country of the contractor. 
Skilled labor is also equally of interest, as naturally this 
will invariably come from the same center as the con- 
tractor. And so it is that the result of these contracts 
is beneficially and permanently felt by all industries in 
the country whose natives secure this class of business. 
The tools, machinery, &¢., become known by the men in 
the countries to which they are taken and give further 
business from private sources. 
———_—__~--e + -—— 


The Essex-Merrimac Chain Bridge 
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The Cornell Civil Engineer, published by the Associa- 
tion of Civil Engineers of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. 
Y., presents in its April issue a most interesting article 
by A. P. Mills, assistant professor of materials, giving 
a history of the Essex-Merrimac chain suspension bridge 
at Newburyport, Mass. This is a bridge which was 
thrown open to the public in November, 1810, and in the 
late summer of 1909 was finally closed to travel on the 
assumption that it had become unsafe after a century of 
continuous use. 

The bridge consisted of a single arch of 240-ft. span, 
which was originally constructed with 10 chains and had 
a total width of 15 ft. The whole weight of the flooring, 
chains, suspenders, &¢., was about 100 tons, and the total 
cost was $25,000. It was built on the principle invented 
by James Finley of Fayette County, Pa., and patented by 
him in 1808. Quite a number of chain bridges were built 
on the Finley pattern in other parts of the country about 
the same time. 

The suspension chains for the Essex-Merrimac bridge 
were forged on the spot, and the old smithy in which the 
work was done is still standing, though for many years it 
has served as a dwelling house. In February, 1827, the 
bridge gave way by the fracture of five of the 10 chains, 
while a heavily loaded wagon drawn by six oxen and two 
horses was crossing. The accident was attributed to the 
united effect of the weight of an immense body of snow 
lving on the bridge, and the severe weather which had 
contracted the particles of iron, Repairs were effected 
at a cost of about $4000, and thereafter the bridge met 
with no further disaster. In 1891 heavy electric cars 
began to pass over the bridge regularly, but in three years 
thereafter it was found desirable to strengthen the struc- 
ture, and this was done by the John A, Roeblihg’s Sons 
Company. The site of this bridge is now occupied by a 
wire cable suspension bridge. 

Professor Mills gives a great deal of information re- 
garding the construction of bridges of this character, and 
enters exhaustively into a report of tests of the links used 
in the chains of this particular bridge, which were made 
by the Cornell students in regular laboratory classes. 
The iron used in the links is stated to have been Norway 
or Swedish iron. An analysis by Dr. G. E. F. Lundell of 
the department of chemistry, Cornell University, shows 
the following contents: 


Per cent. Per cent, 
Graphitic carbon....... 0.100 CO nc cack deseecea OA 
Combined carbon....... 0.000 NGO | 6iks 04's FEE ENE 0.040 
Ss ed wa x <a h bn be 0.015 "TIPE IOR . 5c ae 6 eb bE BY 4 
BE ais FO. ET 0.007 ME cc crnsedreeeane xe 0. 
Manganese ....«.+-+++. . Iron (by difference). . .99.207 
eS 0.055 


By far the most interesting, and it is believed the 
most significant, discovery revealed by the analysis was 
the existence of the high contents of copper in the iron. 
The bridge appears never to have been painted, and the 
iron work was not much corroded eyen where the un- 
protected anchor chains were 10 ft. deep in loose earth. 
The freedom from corrosion is stated to have been 
largely due to the presence of the copper and not merely 
to the purity of the iron, though Professor Mills says: 
“Tt is well known that pure iron is much less corrosive 
than impure iron.” He states that the crystalline frac- 
ture often observed in the tests is primarily due to the 
presence of the copper, probably in greater amounts in 
the iron showing the most pronounced crystalline frac- 
ture. The most badly corroded links invariably revealed 
a fibrous structure, while those which revealed a 
coarsely crystalline fracture Were most remarkably free 
from corrosion. 
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The Brooklyn Engineers’ Club’s Exhibition 


From April 18 to 22 there was held at the clubhouse 
of the Brooklyn Engineers’ Club, 117 Remsen street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., an exhibition of engineering materials, 
processes and models that at once became so popular that 
instead of closing the affair on Friday night, as had been 
the original intention, it was decided to keep open the 
following Saturday night. There was each evening a 
continuous stream of visitors, including engineers from 
every branch of the profession from all parts of the 
metropolitan district. In addition to these there were 
specialists among constructors, contractors, builders and 
ewners of large manufacturing as well as residential 
plants. Each exhibit was presided over by an expert of 
its own, and 10-minute talks were given, some a trifle 
longer when necessary, to fully demonstrate what the 
inventor or manufacturer had to show. There were two 
unusual features of this show, one being the fact that the 
admission was free to the public, and the other that there 
was no expense to the exhbitor. 

Space will not permit a detailed description of each 
exhibit, but attention may be specially called to the pho- 
tographic exhibit of the construction work accomplished, 
by months, along the line of the new Fourth Avenue Sub- 
way. Here was also shown, in mosaic work, the color 
schemes and arrangements of the walls and tilings of 
the various proposed stations along the line. As the 
subway question is now uppermost in the minds of all 
Brooklynites, as well as others in the Greater City of 
New York, a large map, 4 x 5 ft., was shown, depicting 
the proposed extensions of rapid transit that would give 
to the citizens of the different boroughs of the metropolis 
90 miles of rapid transit, of which 23 miles would be 
subway and 67 miles elevated, without extra fare. 

Another feature attracting considerable attention was 
a model dry dock, shown in a specially constructed tank 
on the stage of the large auditorium of the clubhonse. In 
this tank of water was the dry dock, and in the dock a 
full rigged ship. The mechanism was so arranged that 
the dock would fill and sink, leaving the ship floating 
gracefully ; and then the water would be pumped out and 
the dock would rise again entirely dry. William T. Don- 
nelly is the designer of the dry dock. That the show 
might have a realistic touch, the Nelson Goodyear Com- 
pany caused to be moved into the clubhouse, which is 
situated on one of the fashionable residential streets of 
the city, a 1-ton portable oxyacetelene apparatus, with 
its tanks containing oxygen at a pressure of 1800 Ib. to 
the square inch. Here a welding torch welded the seams 
of a steel pressure tank, and a cutting torch slid through 
an 1-in. slab of iron until the sparks flew about in gor- 
geous pyrotechnic display. “There is no reason why a 
steeple should be more pious than a smokestack,” was the 
motto of the M. W. Kellogg Company, which had an ex- 
hibit showing. among other things, its chimney blocks, 
and it gave out many of its little model bricks as souve- 
nirs. 

This is the first exhibition of its kind ever held by an 
engineers’ club in New York, and great credit reflects 
upon the members of the Brooklyn Club for their very 
successful endeavor to advertise Brooklyn, their profes- 


sion and their club. The committee in charge of the ex-: 


hibit consisted of C. A. Somner, Wm. T. Donnelly, John 
S. Simmons, Donato Cuozzo, Henry A. Sinclair, George 
Weiderman and Wm. J. Grinden. 

The following is a complete list of the features shown 
and the names of the demonstrators: 


Wood paving, U. 8S. Wood Preserving Company. 

Continuous rail joints, Rail Joint Company. 

Digging machinery, Hayward Company. 

Refuse destruction, Heenan Destructor Company. 

Crushers, Gardner Crusher Company. 

Floating dry dock, William T. Donnelly. 

Cableways, Lidgerwood Company. 

Specialties, Manning, Maxwell & Moore. 

Wiring tests, H. T. Wreaks’ Wire Inspection Bureau. 

Modern fire extinguisher, Pyrene Company. 

Fire alarm system, Gamewell Company. 

Fireproof furniture. Van Dorn Iron Works and General Fire 
Proofing Company. 

Fireproof doors, Grinden Art Metal Company. 

Not stated, Brooklyn Edison Company. 
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Hydraulic fittings, The Jefferson Union Company. 
Power plant equipment, M. W. Kellogg Company. 
Oxy-Acetylene Welding, Nelson Goodyear. 
Ventilating blowers, American Blower Company. 
Nash blower, National Meter Company. 
Electric drill, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company. 
Hot air pumping machinery, Rider-Erickson Company, 
Valves, Jenkins Bros. Company. 
Belting, N. Y. Leather Belting Company and Chas. A. 
Company. 
Concrete construction, Turner Construction Company, 
Concrete reinforcing material, Corrugated Bar Company 
Metal lath and reinforcing, United Exchange Metal Company 
Concrete sewer pipe, Leck Joint Pipe Company, , 
Pedestal piling, McArthur Pile & Foundation Company. 
Waterproofing, McCormick Waterproofing Portland Cement Com 
pany. 
Joseph Strachan, 117 Remsen street, Brooklyn, is sec. 
retary of the club. 
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Strike of New York Machinists 


The International Association of Machinists declared 
a strike May 1 in what is known as District 15, which 
includes all the members of the union in New York City 
and Hudson County, N. J. The men were called out by 
the union in an attempt to force the employers to agree 
to an eight-hour working day. No other question appears 
to be involved. Manufacturers employing machinists in 
the territory affected by the strike have joined hands 
with the members of the National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion in combating the trouble. It is estimated that about 
6000 machinists walked out on the day the strike was 
declared, of whom 1200 were employed by members of the 
National Metal Trades Association. The latter organiza- 
tion has opened temporary offices at 120 Liberty street, 
New York, which are in charge of Robert Wuest, com- 
missioner of the association, and Frank Cheske, who is a 
special representative. It is declared by Commissioner 
Wuest that all the shops operated by members of the 
Metal Trades Association will be in full operation before 
May 15, and work was resumed in most of them before 
the strike was three days old. In anticipation of the 
strike the Executive Committee of the association, at a 
meeting held shortly after the annual convention in New 
York, adopted the following resolutions as a declaration 
of principle: 

Whereas, A demand has been made on certain members >f 
the National Metal Trades Association by Jabor unions for an 
eight hour working day; and 

Whereas, It is our belief that the existing hours of labor in 
vogue by the members of the National Metal Trades Association 
are not excessive, viewed with reference either to the physical 
capacity of the workman or his social, moral and intellectua! 
welfare; and 

Whereas, The actual physical exertion required from the 
shop workman has been in the last few years greatly reduced 
by the general introduction of labor saving appliances in every 
department of the sheps, and this condition fs rapidly incre%s 
ing; and 

Whereas, The greater cost of manufacture due to shorter 
working hours and other restrictions of production is a direc! 
and important, though often overlooked, factor in increasing 
the cost of living: and 

Whereas, The movement of the labor unions for a shorter 
working day. restriction of output and higher wage is directly 
responsible for higher cost of production and consequently high- 
er cost ef living; therefore, be it 

Resolwed, That the National Metal Trades Association hereby 
records its absolute disapproval of any decrease in the hours 
now worked by the members of the National Metal Trades Ass°- 
ciation. 

SERRE ance cee 

In addition to the new equipment to be installed by 
the Washington Tin Plate Company, Washington, P®.. 
noted on page 1025 of The Iron Age of April 27, it is a0 
nounced that 500-hp. water tube boilers and 150-kw. 
generator will also be purchased. All machinery here 
tofore belt driven will in the future be motor driven. 
Bids for all the new equipment will be asked for this 
week by S. Diescher & Sons, Farmers’ Bank Buildiné. 
Pittsburgh, and contracts will shortly be placed. 


The McDonnell Boiler & Iron Works, Des Moines. 
Iowa, which recently suffered a loss in its foundry bY 
fire amounting to about $4000, states that it has made 
necessary arrangements for repairs, and will be in opera: 
tion again within a few days. 
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Official Changes in the Steel Corporation 


mportant appointments were made in the offi- 
¢ the United States Steel Corporation last week 
John Reis to be vice-president and that of Ward 
o be assistant to President Farrell. Mr. Reis 
or several years assistant to the president, hav- 
diate oversight of new construction work at the 
the various subsidiaries. Mr. Perley has been 
rs assistant to Wm. B. Dickson, whose resigna- 
ce-president became effective May 1. 
Reis was born in Niles, Ohio, in 1861. In the 
« father, George C. Reis, formed at New Castle, 
tirm of Reis, Brown & Berger, which became 
the largest manufacturers of rolled iron in the 





JOHN RBIS. 





ted States at that time. It is a noteworthy fact that 
he six sons of George C. Reis learned in its prac- 
ical details some branch of the iron and steel business, 
d most of them attained positions of national prom- 
1 the industry. With the equipment of a com- 
hool education, John Reis began work in the New 
Castle Tron Works, operated by two of his brothers under 
e firm name of Reis Brothers. He learned the trade 
sheet and plate rolling, and at the Neshannock Fur- 
ilso operated by Reis Brothers, acquired a knowl- 

of blast furnace practice. 
1886 he was vice-president and general manager of 
Gogebiec Furnace Company, Iron River, Mich., man- 
of charcoal pig iron, and two years later be- 
anager of the Nashville Iron, Steel & Charcoal 
with furnaces at West Nashville, Tenn. In 1889 
ith the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Com- 
1anager of Alice Furnace, at Birmingham, Ala., 
1S91 had charge of the blast furnaces of the Watts 
Steel Syndicate, Ltd., Middlesboro, Ky. In 1893 
Ss went with the Oliver Iron & Steel Company, at 
zh, as manager of Edith Furnace. At this time 
res were coming into use, and it was first dem- 
| at these works that large quantities of these 
lusty ores could be successfully used in blast 
iperations. At Edith Furnace and at Rosena 
New Castle, of which Mr. Reis also had 
100 per cent. Mesaba mixtures were charged with 

results. 

“99, on the formation of the National Steel Com- 
Mr. Reis was made general manager of all blast 
operations of the company, which included 16 
furnaces and three building. In 1901, when the 
| States Steel Corporation was formed the opera- 
f the plants of the National Steel Company was 
er by the Carnegie Steel Company, and Mr. Reis 





was made general superintendent of the Shenango Valley 
district, which included all blast furnaces, steel works and 
rolling mills at New Castle and Sharon, Pa. In 1905 he 
was made assistant to the president of the United States 
Steel Corporation. As vice-president he continues in 
charge of construction, in addition to other duties con- 
nected with that office. 

Mr. Perljey’s connection with the iron industry began 
in the early eighteen-eighties when he was employed at 
the blast furnace of the Franklin Iron Works Company, 
at Columbus, Ohio, the product of which was then a 
well-known brand of foundry iron. The furnace is now 
No. 2 of the Columbus blast furnaces of the Carnegie 
Steel Company. King, Gilbert & Warner, with whom Mr. 
Perley was identified for a number of years, bought this 
furnace in 1883. The firm also operated the Moxahala 
Furnace in the Hocking Valley, and in the eighties it 
acquired the Standard Nail Company’s rolling mill and 
cut nail works at Middleport, Ohio, Mr. Perley going to 
Middleport as manager. There was under construction 
at the same time a Bessemer steel plant at. Middleport, 
also operated by the Columbus firm. About 1892 this was 
removed to Columbus, and the nail works were aban- 
doned. The King, Gilbert & Warner Company purchased 
about 1893 the Cherry Valley Iron Works at Leetonia, 
Ohio, consisting of a rolling mill, blast furnace, coke 
ovens and coal mines, and Mr. Perley, who was a stock- 
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holder and a director, was active in the management at 
Leetonia. On the taking over of the King, Gilbert & 
Warner Company by the National Steel Company in 
1899 Mr. Perley went to Chicago as assistant to Riley 
Gilbert, vice-president in charge of the operating de 
partment. Later the general offices were removed to 
New York, and in 1901 when the United States Steel 
Corporation took over the National Steel Company Mr. 
Perley became assistant to Vice-President Dickson, hav- 
ing to do chiefly with blast furnace operations, and at 
times with purchases of pig iron and old material. 


—_+--e——___ 


The Keystone Tube Works, Inc., Connellsville, Pa., 
maker of round and square welded agricultural, bedstead 
and special tubing, has purchased about 15 acres of land 
adjoining its present plant at Wheeler Station, a suburb 
of Connellsville, and bids are now being asked for addl- 
tions to its present mill building, which will increase the 
floor space about one-third. Contracts for the addition 
are to be closed May 5. 


The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala., is operating four of its blast furnaces, the 
monthly output being somewhat above 28,000 tons: The 
pig iron stocks on hand are put at 105,000 tons. 
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The Mechanical Engineers’ Programme 





The application of mechanical engineering to the field 
of cement manufacture will be one of the important ques- 
tions considered by the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers at its annual spring meeting, to be held in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., May 30 to June 2. Papers will be pre- 
sented covering different phases of the subject, among 
them one on “ Edison Roll Crushers,” by W. H. Mason, 
superintendent of the Edison Portland Cement Company. 
Stewartsville, N. J., and one on “ Some Problems of the 
Cement Industry,’ by Walter S. Landis, associate pro- 
fessor of metallurgy, Lehigh University. A feature of the 
convention will be an excursion by special train to the 
plant of the Universal Portland Cement Company, Uni- 
versal, Pa., on invitation of E. M. Hagar, president of 
the company. Other important topics will be turbo- 
compressors and forging presses. 

In addition to papers already mentioned, the profes- 
sional sessions of the convention will deal with machine 
shop practice, with papers on “ The Assembling of Small 
Interchangeable Parts,” by John Calder, manager Rem- 
ington Typewriter Works, Ilion, N. Y¥.: “The Process of 
Assembling Small and Intricate Parts,” by Halcolm Ellis, 
Ellis Adding-Typewriter Company, Newark, N. J.; “ The 
Design of Milling Cutters and Their Efficiency,’ by A. 
L. De Leeuw, mechanical engineer, Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; also with steel 
works practice, with papers on “ The Commercial Appli- 
eation of the Turbine Turbo-Compressor,” by R. H. Rice. 
General Electric Company, West Lynn, Mass.; on hy- 
draulic forging presses and blowing engines, and with 
miscellaneous topics, including papers on “ Stresses in 
Tubes,” by Reid T. Stewart, professor of mechanical 
engineering, University of Pittsburgh; * The Purchase of 
Coal on the Heat Unit Basis,” by Dwight T. Randall, 
engineer in charge of the fuel engineering department of 
Arthur T. Little, Inc., Boston, Mass.; * Energy and Pres- 
sure Drop in Compound Steam Engines,” by F. E. Car- 
dullo, department of mechanical engineering, New 
Hampshire College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, 
and “A Pressure Recording Indicator for Punching Ma- 
chinery,” by Gardner C. Anthony, dean of the engineer- 
ing school of Tufts College. There will also be a ses- 
sion on gas power, with papers to be announced. 

The convention will open Tuesday afternoon, May 30, 
with the registration and reunion of members at the 
headquarters in the Hotel Schenley, followed by an in- 
formal reception for members and guests on the evening 
of the same day. There will also be an opportunity on 
Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons for inspection of 
the Foundry & Machine Exhibition Company’s. exhibit, 
which will be in progress in the Exhibition Building. 
On Wednesday morning the mechanical engineering of 
cement manufacture will be the subject of the first of 
the technical sessions, all of which will be held in Car- 
negie Institute, in close proximity to the society’s head- 
quarters. In the afternoon a trip to the works of the 
Universal Portland Cement Company will be made, with 
a stop at East Pittsburgh to allow those who desire to 
visit the plants of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company and the Westinghouse Machine Company. The 
second technical session, at which the papers on machine 
shop practice will be presented, is scheduled for the even- 
ing of the same day, 

The professional session of Thursday morning will 
deal with miscellaneous topics, and will be as brief as 
possible to leave ample time for an excursion up the 
Monongahela River, including a visit to the National 
Tube Company’s works at McKeesport. A reception and 
informal dance will take place in the evening at the 
convention headquarters. The concluding professional! 
session, when steel works practice will be the subject for 
consideration, will take place on Friday morning. An 
inspection trip to the Mesta Machine Company’s works 
at Homestead, Pa., is planned for the afternoon of Fri- 
day, and the convention will close that evening with a 
smoker and entertainment, given by the Engineers’ So- 
ciety of Western Pentisylvania at its rooms in the Oliver 
Building. A Ladies’ Committee, Mrs. Chester B. Albree, 
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chairman, will care for the pleasure of the guests of the 
society, and will, as is usual at these conventioi.< 4, 
much to add to the social features of the occasion 


re 


Customs Decisions 


Old Broken Electrotypes 

In a decision adverse to the claims of Albert A. Moore 
the Board of United States General Appraisers has tiade 
a ruling interpreting the tariff act of 1909 in relation to 
the classification of old broken electrotypes, invoiced as 
“old type fit only for remanufacture.” The collector 
assessed duty at the rate of 45 per cent. under the pro- 
vision for articles composed wholly or in chief value of 
metal. The importer’s claim is that the merchandise js 
free of duty under paragraph 702, or alternatively as 
unenumerated manufactured articles at 20 per cent., or as 
“waste” at 10 per cent. General Appraiser Fischer 
states in his decision for the board that, while it may he 
true that these old articles are made of type metal, it is 
equally true that in their imported shape they are elec 
troplates and not type. He holds that this refuse mate- 
rial is, in fact, old worn stereotype plates, and such forms 
of old metal do not respond to the description of “ type.” 
thovgh conmosed of material similar to that of type, and 
no doubt originally used for printing purposes. He says 

As electroplates are not “ types,”’ it follows that such articles 
when old are not “ old types.” The court in the Sapery case 
found from the facts there presented that the electrotype plates 
were composed of or made from type metal, and held that th 
material was dutiable as type metal. In view of these rulings 
we are of the opinion that the old metal “as material” is en 
titled to classification as ‘“‘ tvpe metal” if it consists of an alloy 
of lead and antimony, with percentages of other metals of var) 
ing but small amounts, in which the antimony amounts to ai 
least 9 per cent. of the mixture. The protests make no claim, 
however, under paragraph 191, act of 1909, as “type metal,” 
and there is no proof in the record to show the composition of 
the refuse metal here in question. It is clear that the claim 
under paragraph 480 cannot successfully be maintained, as para 
graph 199 contains a sufficient enumeration to take these articles 
out of the class of nonenumerated manufactured articles. The 
only remaining claim. that under paragraph 479, we do not 
regard as applicable to the goods. There appears to be no good 
reason to extend the provisions for “ waste” to articles made in 
most part of lead, since Congress has evinced an evident inten 
tion in the various provisions of the act to provide and impose 
a duty on lead in any and all forms. On the record in this cas 
we feel justified in following the ruling of the board in abstract 
No. 14,970, though had proof been offered to show that the old 
metal had the necessary composition to entitle it to be called 
type metal we would have held paragraph 191 to be applicable 
The protests are overruled, and the decision of the collector will 
stand. 


Machines for Making Igniters for Miners’ Lamps 


It has heen decided hy the Board of United States 
General Appraisers that machines used in making igniters 
for miners’ lamps are not “ printing presses ” within the 
meaning of the tariff act of 1909. The issue was raised 
hy W. W. Coe, who objected to the classification of the 
machines as manufactures of metal with duty at the rate 
of 45 per cent. The machines were invoiced as * print- 
ing machines,” and are made of metal. These machines 
are used to apply a mixture of phosphorus in a semi- 
liquid state to a narrow cotton tape.. This tape is cov- 
ered with the phosphorus in the shape of small dots at 
iptervals of 144 in., and is used as the igniter in miners’ 
lamps. The protestant, while claiming duty under para- 
graph 197, was not specific, but General Appraiser Fisch- 
er, who writes the decision for the board, says the prob- 
able intention was to claim duty at 30 ner cent. as 
“printing presses.” The evidence presented was not sat 
isfactory, and the protest was accordingly overruled. 


Empty Ammonia Drums 


The board has refused to reduce the duty on empty 
ammonia drums made of iron and imported by B. N. At 
derson & Co. They were assessed for duty at 30 aa 
cent. as “ eylindrical metal tanks or vessels.” The claim 
is made that the articles are entitled to free entry ** 
“drums used for the shipment of acids from the United 
States.” The decision, which is adverse to the conten: 
tion for exemption, says it was necessary for the im- 
porters to show that the drums were actually exported 
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‘his country in the shipment of acids, while the 
of the articles reimported should have been es- 
hed by proof. 


Spinning Gears 


Vandegrift & Co. succeeded in securing a reduc- 
the assessment made on cast iron wheels invoiced 
gears” and “spinning change wheels.” 
ere Classified as “ manufactures of Metal” at 45 

and were alleged by the importer to be entitled 
‘as “machined iron castings” with a duty of 1 
This contention is upheld by the board. 


Barbers’ Hair Clippers 


verruling a Claim filed by G. W. Sheldon & Co., 
sird holds that hair clippers used by barbers are 
cissors or shears,” as those terms are used in the 
ict of 1909. They were assessed for duty at 45 per 
s manufactured articles wholly or in chief value 
_ and are claimed to be entitled to classification 
shears *’ under paragraph 152 at rates 
those assessed. General Appraiser Fischer, 
rites the decision, says that the clippers in ques- 
) hot answer to the terms “scissors and shears,” 
it a hair clipper is not “shears” as commercially 
or within the ordinary acceptation of that term. 
sses for the Government testified that the articles 
known in the cutlery trade either as scissors or 
\s the importers failed to substantiate their 
controvert the testimory of the 
uent witnesses, the protest is overruled. 
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Electric Steel Production at a German Works 


\1 illustrated description of the electric steel plant 
Le Gallais, Metz & Cie in Dommeldingen, is given in 
ind Bisen of February 9, 1911. This plant is very 
te and contains a blast furnace, electric furnaces, 
foundry, well equipped forge shop, machine shop 
horatories. The electric power is derived from gas 
es using blast furnace gas. The open hearth fur- 
which is of Wellman design, is rated at 20 tons 
s used as a Talbot furnace. The hot metal contains 
average 3.5 per cent. carbon, 1.5 per cent. man- 
“inese, 0.6 per cent. silicon, 0.07 per cent. sulphur and 
“2 per cent. phosphorus. The bath is worked down to 
0.15 per cent. C., 0.25 per cent. Mn., trace of Si., 
+ per cent. S. and 0.054 per cent. P. When an elec- 
furnace is ready for a charge from 3% to 4 tons of 
is poured off for further refining. The same 
( of molten pig iron is then poured into the open 
ind after this addition the average composition 
0 per cent. C., 0.5 per cent. Mn., 0.05 per cent. S. and 
' per cent. P. This is worked in the usual way with 
ll scale and lime additions. After the first vigor- 
~ reaction, the slag, which contains most of the phos- 
is, is removed and a new slag made. In about two 

ihe metal is ready for tapping. 
lle electric furnaces are all of the Réchling-Roden- 
ser type. Three are of 3% to 4 tons capacity, using 
ti phase alternating current, and the fourth is of 
is capacity and takes direct current. They are all 
furnaces, being lined with well burned dolomite 
chly mixed with tar. The average life is from 90 

~) heats, 

‘ien a furnace is ready for a charge, the metal is 
<ht from the open hearth ‘furnace and poured in. 
* proper slag making materials are added, and in 
) hour the composition is 0.05 per cent. C., 0.10 
‘it. Mn., 0.04 per cent. S., no SL, and the refining 
\ctically eliminated the phosphorus. The slag is 
el. Ferromanganese and the other alloys neces- 
«“ how added, and the desulphurizing slag prepared. 
‘h is now deoxidized, and apart from the removal 
jlur no further change takes place. This treat- 
ists about an hour, and the sulphur averages from 
‘0 O.O1 per cent. During this time any special ferro- 
~ desired may be added. The company makes cast- 
“rom M4 Ib. up to 10 tons weight, and also has a well 
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equipped forge and machine shop. 
vided into four classes, as follows: 
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The castings are di- 


Ultimate stress. Elongation. 
Mark. Lb. per sq. in. Per cent 
Ms GR Mahe ee eA . . .56,900 to 64,000 25 
Ba: ho, Bait es cask’ oes we 64,000 to 71,000 20 
Bp WR Bs egg hak ate 71,000 to 85,400 15 to 18 
he GR: Mee Mss a5,6 oan 85,400 to 99,600 S$ tol0 


For the electrical industry a special grade is made of 
the following composition: C., 0.05 to 0.06 per cent. ; Si., 
traces; Mn., 0.20 per cent.; P., 0.005 per cent.; S,, 0,008 
per cent. 

The forge shop is equipped with a 500-ton press, a 
large steam hammer, a series of smaller hammers and 
different finishing hammers. Ingots up to 3 tons in 
weight are handled, both ordinary and special steels, and 
finished as rounds, squares and special shapes suitable 
for automobile construction. An idea of the excellent 
grades of steel produced may be drawn from the follow- 
ing tables: 


Table 1.—-Analysis of Various Heats, 


Heat 
No. Grade. ee. & ae Ss. P. Cr. Ni. W. 
1458 Very soft....... 0.04 tr. 0.24 0.006 0.007 
1406 Soft, case hard 
ending .........0.18 0.16 0.62 0,009 0,009 
1692 Machine and wag 
on construction..0.45 0.20 0.62 0.011 0.008 
RVG BOM ies 0.0 SW iee 0.61 0.20 0.71 0.008 0.010 
io54 Medium 
CU cin tesa 0.81 0.20 0.27 0.008 0,008 
1680 Hard tool steel..1 05 0.18 0.24 0.010 0.009 
1638 Very hard steel.1.25 0.20 0.25 0.008 0.009... 
1654 Chrome steel...1.03 0.17 0.23 0.009 0.007 1.35 
1242 Nickel, 


case 


hardening ..... 0.21 0.14 0.51 0.012 0.010 .., 3.77 
1583 Nickel steel for 
fabricating .....0.33 0.20 0.36 0.009 0.010 ... 3.06 


1509 Chrome nickel, 

case hardening.0.12 0.20 0.20 0.011 
1292 Chrome nickel for 

fabrication .....0.34 0.17 0.32 0.005 0.011 
1302 Special pen steel.0.57 1.53 0.44 0.004 0.011 


0.010 0.91 & 


1.23 3.51 


1300 Special tungsten 
eterh . isi ce ss. 0.55 0.50 0.21 tr tr. 1.00 . 0.69 
Table 2.—Physical Teata of Steet in Table 1. 
Elastic Ultimate Reduction 
limit, stress. Elongation. of area. 
Heat No, Pounds. Pounds. Per cent. Per cent. 
MS ws HAs o4b Oo 31,300 43.400 35.4 T00 
Ss Wy cee 4 SRE 44,100 69,400 26.5 54.6 
SOs 6a 6 Sunes o4e' 61,150 96,580 20.2 42.0 
EF eo a eee eae 70,250 114,360 15.0 ‘ 35.6 
SBAG ios 6 2K dea 54,000 76,100 23.5 64.0 
LE ee stk ier 65,130 86,760 21.9 50.0 
Ls 6% ade dees 64,560 83,900 22.2 64.0 
RS Sb o5 ee woe alee 104,680 123,740 13.3 48.0 
1302.... 68,260 112.640 15.2 43.0 
Table 3.—Results on Annealed Castings. 
Ultimate Blon- 
stress. gation. 
Heat No. ¢ Si. Mn. Ss. . Pounds, Per ct. 
DEP ixvace 0.12 0.13 0.53 0.014 0.011 51,920 22.5 
aa 0.10 6.20 0.48 0.015 0.020 58,000 23.5 
Weide sd 0.23 030 059 0.021 0.025 66,840 24.0 
WO iets 0.2 9.31 0.62 0.018 0.022 68,550 20.0 
Senso 0.32 0.35 0.83 0.012 0.025 79,650 20.5 
Pens was 0.35 0.32 0.68 0.022 0.023 85,340 15.5 
Bia sedan 0.37 0.35 0.71 0.009 0.017 95,300 15.0 
6. B. W. 
a 


Owing to the increase in its business within the past 
year, the W. A. Ives Mfg. Company, Wallingford, Conn.., 
manufacturer of the Mephisto auger bits, bit braces, ex- 
pansive bits, tap borers, &c., has found it necessary to 
have its bit braces manufactured elsewhere. With this 
in view the company has sold the machinery, tools and 
fixtures for the manufacture of bit braces to the Southing- 
ton Mfg. Company and has not sold its entire business, as 
was erroneously stated in The fron Age of. April 27. 





The offices of the 8. Keighley Metal Ceiling & Mfg. 
Company, manufacturer of Moore's lock joint dust proof 
ceilings, Phenix fireproof windows and architectural 
sheet metal work, have been removed from 819-823 Locust 
street to rooms 910-912 Union National Bank 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The company will still maintain a ware- 
house at 819 Locust street, Pittsburgh, from which all 
local orders will be filled from stock. 
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Iron Ore Reserves Underestimated 





A Discussion of the Mineral Resources of Michigan—Conservation Through Large 


Consolidations 


BY DWIGHT F. 


In a paper on the exhaustible mineral resources of 
Michigan and their conservation, read before the Mich- 
igan Academy of Sciences a short time ago, Prof. R. C. 
Allen, State geologist, brought forward interesting in- 
formation and made timely comments that are reviewed 
below : 

After an extended summary of the general conserva- 
tion movement, Professor Allen says that Michigan orig- 
inally possessed in its enormous stores of iron, copper, 
salt, natural brines and mineral waters, gypsums, clays, 
coal and other nonmetallic substances, its broad areas 
of timber, &c., natural resources unsurpassed by any 
political division on the continent. This is undoubtedly 
true. No mineral producing State bears in such quan- 
tity a greater variety of mineral products. And it may 
be added that none has shown more lavish and neglect- 
ful disregard for the future than has Michigan. Pro- 
fessor Allen adds that its stores of clays, gypsum, salt 
and natural brines and mineral waters are practically 
inexhaustible, but “its once magnificent forests have 
practically succumbed to the lumberman and to fire, and 
great inroads have been made upon its matchless de- 
posits of iron and copper.” 


Michigan’s Place in Copper, Iron and Coal 


The exhaustible mineral resources of Michigan are its 
iron, coal and copper, and though these are absolutely 
exhaustible, the problems involved in their conservation 
are not so pressing and important as those affecting 
forests, water powers and soils. That this is true is 
due to the fact that the operators of copper and iron 
mines in particular consider natural conservation good 
business policy, and that it is demanded by economic 
laws. Natural conditions as to coal, on the contrary, 
rather invite than prevent waste. . 

Up to 1887 Michigan held first place as a producer of 
copper metal; then it fell to second, and has since be- 
come third, by reason of the exploitation of vast copper 
fields in Arizona, which has pushed both Montana and 
Michigan back one point. But in tonnage of ore mined 
Michigan still leads. And in the extent of copper ore 
reserves, also, Michigan probably leads the world, though 
its reserves are of low grade. However, the rapid in- 
crease of reserves of other districts, by reason of the 
discovery of vast tonnages of lean ores by the drill, may 
change this situation. Professor Allen says that by rea- 
son of the more rapid exhaustion of the reserves of 
Montana and Arizona, Michigan is destined to regain 
first place in copper production. If this is ever true, it 
will probably only be true in the distant future. 

For nearly half a century, prior to 1901. Michigan 
held first place in the production of iron ores; but the 
Mesaba then brought about a change and its greatly 
accelerating production has since made Minnesota the 
first State in this regard. The Mesaba is now sending 
out more than two-thirds of the tonnage of Lake Superior 
and half the total iron ore of the United States. But, so 
great was the early lead of Michigan, whose production 
began when, in 1845, 300 lb. of iron ore were taken from 
the location of the Jackson mine and sent to the town 
of Jackson.for use in a blacksmith’s forge, that at the 
close of 1910 the State had produced almost half of the 
total Lake Superior output and about one-quarter of all 
iron mined in the United States to that date. Should 
these comparisons be expressed in terms of metallic iron, 
the proportion of the State would be still larger, on ac- 
count of the generally high iron content of its ores. 

In coal Michigan presents an inconsiderable propor- 
tion of the total of the United States; for its share in 
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1908 was but 4 per cent. of the whole, and of 29 states 
maining coal in that year it ranked as twenty-third in top- 
nage and twenty-second in the value thereof. 


Depth of Iron Ore Bodies 


Professor Allen presents at length geological! theories 
and the conditions leading to the formation of iron ore 
bodies, of which the following paragraph is a very brief 
summary and discussion : 

Iron bearing formations in which ore bodies occur are sed 
mentary rocks of the pre-Cambrian age, composed dominantly 0; 
Silica, iron bearing carbonates and a ferrous silicate. In Michi 
gan the original iron bearing mineral is mainly siderite. These 
iron bearing formations are interbedded with other sedimentaries 
and with igneous rocks of plutonic origin, and they are cut by 
dykes of younger intrusive igneous rocks, notably in the Mar 
quette and Gogebic districts. The ore bearing formations vary 
greatly in thickness on the different iron ore ranges of the State 
On the Gogebic the entire series of the formation is of a maxi 
mum thickness of 800 ft., on the Marquette from 1000 to pos 
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sibly 1500 ft., and on the Crystal Falls and Menominee from 
800 to 400 ft. These are the widths of formations, as they have 
been folded, contorted and deformed, fractured, faulted and dis- 
placed. It is in the basins formed by these movements that the 
ore deposits have become located. 

As to the depth to which the ore bodies of Michigan 
may reach Professor Allen says that speculation is haz- 
ardous. This is for the reason that deposits of ore ma) 
be expected to occur to such depths as the active cir- 
culation of oxydizing and chemically active waters can 
penetrate, and the depth is governed by hidden factors 
of uncertain nature, and that will vary greatly with the 
character of the original foldings and fracturings of the 
rocks. He refers to the Newport mine at Lronwood, 
which is now finding large deposits of excellent ore at 
2000 ft. from surface, and says that other mines are 
approaching this depth. 

All men conversant with the history of the Gogebic 
range will remember when its mines were considered 
bottomed on almost flat floors of rock that cut across the 
formation at right angles to its dip, and with a pitch 
universally toward the east. More than 20 years ago the 
end of the Gogebic was in plain sight, just ahead, be- 
cause these floors were accepted as the basement under 
which there was no concentration of ores. But floor 
after floor has been since penetrated and ores found be- 
neath, until now it would be a rash man who would 
prophesy just where the bottom of Gogebic mines would 
be found. The Soudan mines of the Vermillion range 
(Minnesota) are now down to 1900 ft., and are far larger 
at that depth than when they seemed to be approachins 
exhaustion on the 1200-ft. level. The Mesaba has always 
been considered a blanket deposit of comparatively sia‘ 
low depth—200 to 300 ft. at most—but a company is now 
proposing to sink a shaft more than 700 ft. to reach 
very large deposit that is down to that level. Profess:’ 
Allen is certainly wise in classing as exceedingly hazard- 
ous speculation as to the ultimate depth of Michigan's 
ore deposits, and I should recommend to others who are 
putting themselves on record as to approximate possil'e 
reserves that they follow his caution in this respec! 


Grades of Ore Shipped 


Michigan’s ores are classed as hematite, though 4 
small amount of both magnetites limonites is sometimes 
mined. In texture they vary from soft, granular and 
powdery to hard, specular and schistose. Professor Al- 
len says: “ No ores averaging less than 40 per cent. jron 
have been shipped from Michigan mines, and of these the 
total has been small, while the average grade of al! ship- 
ments from the State is still between 55 and 60 per cent 
metallic iron.” In this connection, I may state, that the 
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es of grades shipped from the various mining dis- 
if Michigan for the past year were as follows: 


Iron natural. Moisture. 

Per cent. Per cent. 

Pererer fr C Pe ee eee, 52.00 8.30 

» oe 0.0 9 dele eke Miele Se oe om 49.50 7.00 

ot be Ve eet 6s tab aeee bere eAN Cs 52.30 10.70 


is it will be seen is a mean of about 55.5 per cent. 
without taking into consideration the very trifling 
ences of totals from the three districts. 


Great Extent of Iron Ore Reserves 


otal available iron ore reserves of the United States, 
rding to the computations of Dr. C. W. Hayes of the 
d States Geological Survey, and others, were esti- 
ed a year ago at 4,788,150,000 tons, and total unavail- 

- ores at 75,116,070,000 tons, by the same authority. 
Of these totals Lake Superior was credited with 73 per 
cent. of the available and 95 per cent. of the unavailable 
ores. Still further to analyze these figures, Michigan was 
redited with 8 per cent. of the total reserve of available 
ores of Lake Superior and 6 per cent. of the total of the 
United States, with 285,000,000 tons. Of unavailable ores, 
Michigan was given credit for holding 38 per cent. of the 
reserves of Lake Superior and 36 per cent. of the total 
if the United States, with an aggregate of 27,160,000,000 

ms. However close a guess this estimate may be, and 
nions will differ very widely as to its value, Professor 
\llen places the reserves of Michigan at not less than 
me-third and possibly more than one-half, greater than 
estimated. He says: “In the last few years large areas 
f ore bearing formation have been located under deep 
verburden by magnetic methods, and other areas are 
yet to be discovered by these methods and by drilling. 
rhe ore reserves in these new found ranges will be known 
ily when thorough development by drilling and actual 
mining has been done. The same remarks apply also to 
Minnesota and Wisconsin.” 

Of course this is undeniable, but I do not understand 
that Dr. Hayes attempted prognostication in his figures. 
How valueless such estimates are is evinced by discov- 
cries made in the past year or so in southern Wisconsin 
1 the Baraboo range, and in Minnesota on the Cuyuna, 
the former of which in time may have 1,000,000,000 tons 
of available ore, while the latter’s already known re- 
serve of now unavailable ore is probably another thou- 
sand million tons. And I am willing to go on record as 
Saying that in northeastern Minnesota there will be found 
enormous quantities of ore that, at some future date, will 
become available. A large part of this ore will become 
useful, only after certain changes shall have been made 

inetallurgical methods. 

“ Three are many reasons to believe,” says Professor 
Allen, “that high-grade ores will last much longer than 
the three decades estimated on the average rate of in- 
reasing production of the last four decades. Neverthe- 
ess, the exhaustion of our known high-grade ore reserves 
may occur within the next half century. It is certain, 
Owever, that the elimination of our reserves of low-grade 


or 


res will occur in the very remote future.” 


Conservation Through Consolidation 
Professor Allen thinks the State can take no step 
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g toward conservation of its iron ores or copper. 
his is being done by the mining companies themselves. 
At the present time there is practically no preventable 
vaste in the mining of iron ore. That this happy condi- 
‘ion prevails is due to the concentration of the greater 
part of the fron and steel industry, including mines and 
reserves, transport and mills, in the hands of a few large 
id strong corporations. 


her 
here 


are many who cry out against the evils of combination 
oly. Sueh feeling, so far as it affects the iron mining in- 
Y. is in part the result of natural prejudice and in part of 
‘ of information. Combinations of small producers into 
corporations has worked nothing but, good in the Michigan 
ranges. It has made possible the utilization of lower grade 
by the elimination of competition on the market among the 
- independent mines. Low grades of one mine may now be 
“i with the high grades of another and utilized, whereas 
‘' tormer conditions the lower grades were driven out of the 
*t by the competition of the higher. Under necessity of 
“ing ores salable on a competitive market, independent 
~ were forced into wasteful methods of mining: Workings 
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were conducted only to secure the choicest grades and were often 
left in such condition that large tonnages of valuable ores were 
left in the ground that can now be won only at great cost and 
danger to human life, and in many cases not at all. Combina- 
tions have made possible the installation of modern plants which 
have lowered the cost of mining and permitted ores to be broken 
and raised to surface from much greater depths than formerly, 
thus increasing our reserves. Combinations have made possible 
the acquisition of adequate transportation facilities, or the con- 
trol of rates, thus affecting further economies. The importance 
of these may be realized when it is considered that nearly half 
the cost of a ton of Michigan iron ore delivered at Pittsburgh is 
in transportation charges. By combination co-ordination bet- 


ween all branches of the iron and steel trade has been brought - 


about, with improvement of economic conditions on the iron 
ranges and steady employment of more men at better pay within 
umproved social environments. Mines that, under a competitive 
system could not be worked at all are now kept in profitable 
steady employment. Al! of these things have resulted in prac- 
tical conservation. 

In other words, conservation has been accomplished 
on the Lake Superior iron ranges by consolidation. A 
tendency toward monopoly is the inevitable result of the 
operation of natural economic laws. 


—_+--e——_—_—_ 


Chokio Water Works Bids 





The Oscar Claussen Engineering Company, St. Paul, 
Minn., furnishes the following details regarding the bids 
opened April 26 for a water works system for Chokio, 
Minn.: Alternative bids were called for on (A) air 
compressor system, consisting of 3300 gal. reinforced con- 
crete reservoir, about 5600 ft. of 4 and 6 in. cast iron 
pipe, pumping plant and accessories, including 15-hp. 
gasoline engine, 8 x 36 ft. compression tank, air com- 
pressor and air lift, and 25 x 40 ft. power house; (B) 
gravity system, consisting of 40,000-gal. steel tower and 
tank, about 5600 ft. of 4 and 6 in. cast iron pipe, 5-hp. 
gasoline engine, a deep well pumping head and 14 x 16 ft. 
pump house. The following bids were received : 


A. B. 

Cook Construction Company, Des Moines, Iowa. .$9,460 $9,995 
Cc. W. Roland Company, Des Moines, Iowa....... 9,560 9,560 
Gilbert W. Haggart, Fargo, N. D......6+.ceeees 10,500 10,600 
J. G. Robertson, St. Paul, Minn. (contract 

RORNGGD |. ch td cd « Ramee che ce rea g eas Fa8e d tes 8,776 9,159 
Des Moines Bridge & Iron Company, Des Moines, 

BOE 5 STS Wh re SACRE 0 CUTTS s SEVEN 9,690 8,895 


Blackhawk Construction Company, Waterloo, lowa—pipe line, 
$4,541; steel tower and tank, $4,896. 

Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company, Minneapolis, Minr.— 
steel tower and tank, $3,500. ‘ 

Magnee Johnston, Minneapolis. Minn.—pipe line, $5.611. 

Chicago Bridge & Lron Company, Chicago, 11l.—steel tower and 
tank, $4,025. 

The Sterling Steel Foundry Company,--This com- 
pany, Whose plant is at Braddock, Pa., has increased its 
capital stock from $100,000 to $250,000, The increase was 
made so that the capital would more correctly represent 
the actual investment in the plant. Geo. W. Smith, for 
nine years superintendent of the Union Steel Casting 
Company, Pittsburgh, has bought a controlling interest 
in the Sterling Steel Foundry Company. Some minor im- 
provements will be made, but no additional equipment 
will be needed. George W. Smith is president; William 
Nease, vice-president; H. G. Smith, treasurer; M. A. 
Quinn, secretary. With A. N. Marvin and Nelson Mc- 
Vickar, they constitute the Board of Directors. The com- 
pany’s Pittsburgh office, formerly located in the Frick 
Building, has been moved to the works at Braddock. 


——_—_-.-e 


The United Engineering & Foundry Company, Pitts- 
burgh, has received an order from the Republic Iron & 
Steel Company for a 32 x 90 in. two-high plate mill to 
be erected at East Youngstown, Ohio, on which open 
hearth plates will be rolled for the latter company’s tube 
mills; also an order from the Heppenstall Forge & Knife 
Company, Pittsburgh, for a second high speed hydraulic 
forging press. the first one ordered being of 1000 tons 
capacity and the second 500 tons. 





The Central Tube Company, Lewis Building, Pitts- 
burgh, with works at Economy, Pa., has increased its 
capital stock from $350,000 to $500,000. 
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Death of Alexander E. Brown 


Alexander E. Brown, president of the Brown Hoist- 
ing Machinery Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and pioneer 
in the development of machinery for handling materia! 
in buik, particularly iron ore, died April 26 from a 
stroke of apoplexy which he suffered March 31. AI 
though little hope had been entertained for his recovery 
the end came quite suddenly. He was first stricken with 
apoplexy in March, 1908, but recovered and was able to 
return to his office in November of that year. Last July 
a change for the worse occurred, and he had not visited 
his office since that time. 

Mr. Brown was 5S years of age, having been born 
in Cleveland May 14, 1852. He was the son of Fayette 
Brown, a leading citizen of Cleveland, who was president 
of the Stewart Iron Company, and prominently identified 
with other industries. Mr. Brown attended the Cleveland 
public schools, and in 1869 entered the Brooklyn VPoly- 
technic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., from which he grad- 
uated in 1872. After graduation he was connected for 
several months with the 
United States Geological 
Survey, engaged on work 
in the Yellowstone WNa- 
tional Park. For the next 
two years he was with the 
Massillon Iron Bridge 
Company as chief engi- 
neer. From 1875 to 1S7S8 
he had an office in Cleve- 
land as a consulting engi- 
neer, devoting his atten- 
tion largely to designing, 
building and selling 
bridges. In 1S78S he _ be- 
came connected with the 
engineering department of 
the Brush Electric Com- 
pany, Cleveland, then 
known as the Cleveland 
Electric & Supply Com- 
pany, and assisted in the 
development of the Brush 
arc light system and the 
manufacture of carbons 
for are lights. 

While engaged as a 
bridge engineer Mr. Brown 
took up the problem of de- 
veloping machinery for the 
rapid and economical 
handling of iron ore from 
boats, and in 1SSO organ- 
ized the Brown Hoisting 
& Conveying Machine 
Company. He became vice- 
president and general man- 
ager of this company, his 
father being president. He succeeded his father in this 
office when the latter died in January, 1910. At first 
the company had its handling equipment made in other 
shops, not building its plant until 1886. In 1900 the 
name of the company. was changed to its present form, 
and reincorporated with a capitalization of $2,000,000, 

Mr. Brown built the first cable machine for handling 
ore from boats in 1879. This was placed in operation on 
the Frie Railroad docks in Cleveland. His next step was 
the building in 18838 of the first lridge tramway; also 
for removing ore from vessels to dock piles. This, too, 
was erected on the Erie docks in Cleveland. The next 
important development by Mr. Brown in ore handling 
equipment was the building of the first fast plant, which 
was a modification of the tramway, being designed for 
unloading direct from the boats to cars. This plant was 
installed at the C. & P. docks in Cleveland in 1880, 
These early ore handling machines were operated by 
steam engines, the ore being conveyed in hand filled tubs 
of about 1 ton capacity. These two types of handing ma- 
chinery, the bridge tramway and the fast plants as then 
developed, were the usual means employed for handling 
ore during the next 10 years. The next important im- 
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provement devised by Mr, Brown in machinery f 
dling ore was the grab bucket, which was adopted 
1900. With its advent came decided changes in th 
of the handling machinery, including the develop: " 
the man trolley and the almost universal use 
tricity for operating machinery of this characte, 
1901 Mr. Brown also employed the man trolley 
erating two-rope grab buckets. 


During the years in which Mr. Brown was dev: 


machinery for unloading iron ore from boats his iige 
nuity was also displayed in perfecting other handling 
equipment, largely for the iron and steel industr: In 
1SS9 he brought out one of the first blast furnace jist, 


and top distributers, the general form of his hoist }ej 
used to-day by makers of that class of equipment . 
the same vear he designed and built the first cantilever 
crane, this being installed at the plant of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company in Pittsburgh. In 1890 he buj 
a coal storage plant in Buffalo for the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Tron Company that attracted mu 
tention among engineers. This plant covered over 5 acres 
and was equipped with a 
traveling tramway inside 
for handling coal. In 1893 
he developed special ma 
chinery that did remark 
able work in the constru 
tionof the Chicago drainage 
canal. These niachines, 11 
in number, were of canti- 
lever construction, reach 
ing over the canal and 
carrying off excavated 
rock and earth, which was 
deposited on the spoil bank 
200 ft. back from the ca 
nal face. He next devel 
oped in 1895 a car dump 
ing apparatus for loading 
coal direct from cars into 
vessels, special attention 
being given to preventing 
breakage of coal. A num- 
ber of these car dumps 
were placed in operation 
along the lake ports. 

Mr. Brown was the first 
to apply the = self-filling 
scoop bucket for taking 
ore from stock piles, build 
ing in 1895 three machines 
so equipped at the Du- 
quesne plant of the Car- 
negie Steel Company. In 
the same year he devel 
oped the pig breaker in a 
plant built for the Iroquois 
EK. BROWN. Iron Company, Chicago. 

The general construction 
of this pig breaker has since been followed. He built the 
first cantilever shipbuilding crane and trestle, this being 
erected for the Newport News Ship & Dry Dock Company 
in 1898. Among other work designed and erected by Mr. 
Brown, that attracted a great deal of attention in the 
engineering profession, was the building in 1905 of twe 
wireless telegraph masts, each 450 ft, high, being the 
only masts ‘ever built of that hight. They were 3 fT 
in diameter and were insulated against the earth to re 
sist 100,000 volts. One mast was built at Brant Rock. 
Mass., and the other at Machrichanish, Scotland. 

Handling machinery designed by Mr. Brown is it 
operation in practically every country in the world. His 
work was an important factor in the growth of the iron 
and steel industry in the United States, for the inventiol! 
of machinery for the quick and economical handling of 
Lake Superior ore from vessels to the cars made possible 
the great production and low cost of iron and steel in the 
Pittsburgh district. As an engineer Mr. Brown ranked 
very high. As an inventor he displayed remarkable 
genius, and he possessed an analytical mind that w* 
marvelous in its grasp of complex problems. His engi: 
neering courage was a matter of comment among his 
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res. When he finished designing a machine there 
-oomed a doubt in his mind as to its ability to do 
rk for which it was designed. Possessed of an 
sense, he always bore the artistic as well as the 
in mind when designing a machine. He was 
«| of a remarkable personality, made friends easily 
sa charming man to meet. All his energies were 
i to his work. Had he Leen less engrossed in his 
<s his friends believe that his life would have been 
ed, 
Brown's wife is a 
- Barnett of Cleveland. 


daughter of the late Gen. 

He also leaves a son, Alex- 

Brown, who is a director of the Brown Hoisting 

M ery Company and connected with the sales de- 

ent, and a daughter. He also leaves a_ brother, 

Il. Brown of Harvey H. Brown & Co., iron ore 

¢ iron dealers, Cleveland, and two sisters. He was 

ember of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 

the American Institute of Mining Engineers, the 

( Ingineers’ Club of Cleveland, the Electrical Engi- 

Club, the Euclid Club, Country Club and Chamber 
merce of Cleveland. 


; { 





The Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association 


e monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh Foundry- 
\ssociation, held in the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pitts- 
on the evening of May 1, three new members 
ded—Cyclops Foundry Company and A. C. Daft 
shurgh, and Samuel C. Weeks, foundry superin- 
Lorain Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa. Reports 
niuide by the various chairmen of the committees 
ted for the entertainment of the American Foun- 
u's Association, whose sessions will be held in 


urgh, Commencing May 23. 
ll. I. Field, chairman of the Committee of Arrange- 


stated that upward of 5000 people can be taken 
f, and that the registration books will be opened 
e registration booth in the Exposition Building on 
Monday, May 22, so that members arriving in the city 
iny before the convention opens can register and 
It has also been arranged to hold 
scription dinner in the Fort Pitt Hotel on Friday 
uv, May 26. Several noted speakers have been 
ed, who will talk on national topics, and two or 
ce others on matters pertaining to foundry practice. 
Kteports were also made by Bliot A. Kebler, chairman 
' Reception Committee, and George P. Bassett. Jr.. 
nin of the Committee for Entertainment of Ladies. 
ugements have been made to furnish the members 
lickets to witness the ball game between the Pitts- 
si und Cincinnati teams, Friday afternoon, May 26. 
W. A. Bole, chairman of the Plant Visitation Com- 
(tee. stated that arrangements had been made for a 
iil train to take the members to the foundry of the 
Air Brake Company, Wilmerding, Pa., 
e the continuous pouring system is used, and after 
spection of this plant the train will take the mem- 
rs to the Homestead Steel Works of the Carnegie 
eel Company at Homestead, Pa., and then to the plant 
‘le Mesta Machine Company at West Homestead. It 
sulso been arranged that on Wednesday afternoon 
mobiles will be furnished to take the ladies through 
irks in the Kast End and to the Pittsburgh Country 
i the evening for dinner. On Thursday the ladies 
taken for a visit through the art galleries and to 
¢ Phipps conservatories in Schenley Payk, and also to 
Margaret Morrison training schools. 


ve their badges. 


Westinghouse 


Y 
‘ 


Ny 


reports indicate that ample arrangements have 
nade and the sessions promise to be instructive. 
‘ichard Moldenke, secretary, reports that a large 
cr of papers are now in the hands of the printers, 
(he exhibits will be more elaborate and larger in 
‘r than ever before. Already 102 booths have been 
“el in the Pittsburgh Exposition Building and some 
rate displays will be made. 
Moldenke made an informal address to the Pitts- 
Foundrymen’s Association on “ Modern Cupola 
‘ice his remarks being listened to with great in- 
A Nominating Committee was -then appointed, 
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consisting of Joseph T. Speer, William Yagle and C. H. 
Gale, to nominate officers for the coming year, the next 
meeting to be held June 5. F. H. Zimmers reported that 
the first meeting of the Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation was held in Pittsburgh in July, 1896, a few con- 
cerns being represented; it started with 18 members, but 
now has 145 in good standing, and is regarded as one 
of the strongest foundrymen’s associations in the coun- 
try. 
——_—p-e—___—__ 

Pittsburgh Railway Club at the Ellwood City, Pa., 
Tube Plant.—Upon invitation of the National Tube Com- 
pany, about 250 members of the Pittsburgh Railway Club 
and 150 other guests visited on Friday, April 28, the 
Shelby steel tube plant of the National Tube Company, 
located at Ellwood City, Pa. A special train left Pitts- 
burgh at 12.30 p.m., and refreshments were served en 
route. .The guests were shown through every part of the 
works and viewed the different processes of making 
Shelby seamless steel tubes from the bloom to the fin- 
ished product. All the steel entering into Shelby seam- 
less steel tubes is open hearth steel, three different grades 
being used, one running about 0.12 carbon, the second 
about 0.25 carbon and the third or highest quality about 
0.45 carbon. The steel is shipped from its Lorain, Ohio, 
works in blooms 7 in. square in section, about 6 ft. long, 
and weighing approximately 750 Ib. each. The opera- 
tions of heating, piercing, rolling, drawing, pickling and 
annealing, involved in the manufacture of seamless boiler 
tubes were all seen by the visitors and explained in de- 
tail. 





Mexican Oil Developments 


Tampico, Mexico, April 24, 1911.—Enormous storage 
facilities are being provided at Tampico and other locali- 
ties of this section to properly care for the oil output of 
the larger operators. This output has increased heavily 
in the last few months, and one of the great prot 
lems which the larger oil producing interests are facing 
is the erection of steel tanks to afford permanent 
storage for the oil stocks. E. L. Doheny and associates, 
who have developed a very large ofl production in the 
Juan Casiano field, SO miles southwest of Tampico, have 
just issued a statement showing the extent of their oper- 
ations, particularly in the matter of erecting steel stor- 
age tanks. The statement says: ; 

“Our energies are directed largely toward the con- 
struction of steel storage. We are now building Tank No. 
31 out of an order for 40, each of a capacity of 56,000 
barrels. These tanks were ordered last October. Of 
the original order of 40, therefore, there are nine more 
to build. An order has also Leen placed for 20 more of 
these steel tanks, each of the same capacity as 
those constructed or in course of construction. These 
will afford a total of 3,3€0,000 barrels of steel storage 
capacity at the Tampico terminal of the Huasteca pipe 
line. There are also an S60,000-barrel reinforced con- 
crete reservoir nearing completion, 200,000 barrels ad- 
ditional steel storage south from Tampico on the pipe 
line and at the end of it, and 1,175,000 barrels more at 
Ebano. These items, both steel and reinforced con- 
crete, foot up the grand total of 6,095,000 barrels. 

“With such storage capacity, we shall be able to 
take any contract that the world can offer. These stor- 
age facilities, counting in only the pipe connections, 
have cost $1,250,000. Our pipe line and pumping stations 
to date represent an investment of $2,250,000. These 
two undertakings alone, aggregating an outlay of $3,750,- 
000, will give an idea of the extent of our investments 
in Mexico. They do not tell the whole story, either, for 
our railroad, its rolling stock, water pipe line system, 
telegraph and telephone lines, our fleet of oil barges, 
steamboats and tugs all stand for an additional heavy 
investment, which, with the others, attest our confidence 
in the future of the great Huasteea field.” 

ed 

The Governor of Massachusetts has signed what is 
knewn as the “contempt bill,” providing that in injunc- 
tion cases in labor disputes the defendant shall be tried 
by a jury instead of by a judge. 
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Right Principles in Works Managemen‘ 


Machine Operators Reach Their Best Efficiency When Work Is Planned for Them— 
Piece Rate and Premium vs. Differential and Bonus Systems 


BY STERLING H. BUNNELL.* 


Inertia seems to be a property of mind as well as 
matter. The majority of men form habits of action and 
thought and continue on their lines until they are forced 
to change their courses. Every little while men en- 
gaged in work along regular lines are confronted by a 
new system or theory. At first the new idea appears 
absurd or chimerical. It is seen later that the novelty 
is only apparent, and that the new system is only a 
reduction to science of principles already employed, but 
unrecognized even by those who use them. The man of 
scientific methods, turning his attention to a new process 
or practice, perceives the underlying truths and states 
them concisely for ready application by other men to 
other problems. Put forth as a set of rules, the system 
appears novel, unusual and complicated; yet if studied 
it is found that it is merely a combination of principles 
and practices already used in part by successful men. 


Scientific Management Not New 


All of the methods of the new “scientific manage- 
ment” are old and well known. There were successful 
managers and prosperous shops before the Taylor sys- 
tem. However, many of the old school managers suc- 
ceeded while in the act of killing their gold producing 
geese. Placed in charge of fairly well equipped factories, 
these managers proceeded to increase the output, when 
brisk sales made it necessary, and to decrease costs, when 
other factories cut prices, by the good old method of 
hustling. Each day’s evil was sufficient unto itself. 
The manager was too busy to stop to think, and drove 
men and machinery until his equipment wore out and his 
workmen were superannuated. The feature of manage- 
ment of this type is earnest and thoughtless attention 
to the daily routine. In more than one case an old and 
experienced superintendent has been forced out by a 
young and apparently inexperienced man, who worked 
half the number of hours and spent twice as much money 
on nonproductive expense. Neither the old nor the 
young man had any accurate knowledge of his own men- 
tal processes. The old one followed the course laid down 
by habit; the young man’ cut loose along the lines sug- 
gested by common sense. Each made mistakes, but each 
made mistakes of a different character. 

The efficiency engineers have made a science of fac- 
tory management. They have borrowed the best from 
the old and the new. In this way they have brought 
together the ideas of many successful men, and have 
created what seems at the first glance to be a new, ex- 
pensive and complicated system of red tape. The fact is, 
however, that management on scientific lines expresses 
the maximum of common sense coupled with technical 
training. The “ unscientific” general practice is to tell 
the workman what his next job is to be, and then leave 
him to look up and get together his material, tools and 
supplies. The efficiency engineer has been at work for 
centuries trying to educate the human race beyond this 
point; for the tale may be found in the scriptures of the 
management of a brickyard which permitted its workers 
to leave their jobs to find and bring the necessary straw; 
and efficiency men were there to protest. 


Machine Operators Not Likely to Find the Best Way 


The basis of scientific management is the rule of put- 
ting trained men at the problem of finding out how best 
to undertake each item of factory work, and then having 
the selected methods taught to the workers. While this 
procedure may have had no justification in past years, 
the time has come when it is imperatively necessary. The 


. Consulting engineer, New York. 


skillful “all-around” mechanics of former years, using 
the light machinery they knew so well, could determine 
methods of machining and maximum speeds and feeds 
quite as well as any available planning expert. But pew 
tools were more easily made than new mechanics. Tools 
ten times as heavy as before must now be run by men of 
one-tenth the skill. Such tools, if they cost ten times as 
much to operate, should produce ten times as much work: 
so that lost moments become expensive. The good work- 
man of former years could experiment a little to find out 
the best way. The machine runner of to-day must not be 
allowed to waste the time of his expensive tool, even if 
he had the necessary knowledge to experiment intelli 
gently. 

Nothing but mental inertia could have allowed the 
idea to become prevalent that the best and quickest ways 
of doing work could be discovered by machine runners 
under the stimulus of piecework prices, under any con- 
dition except accident. Managers and clerical help have 
been conspicuous, among those who are supposed to 
know how to think. in following along the same old lines 
instead of stopping short to evolve new and better ways. 
The man on the machine may, in fact, pull handles faster 
and keep more continuously at work if it is made worth 
his while to do so. He is not, however, the most compe- 
tent man to study the proper forms of cutting tools, the 
proper ways of holding work, and the proper line be- 
tween injurious overdriving of the machine, and wise 
forcing to its capacity so as to get the best return for 
the capital invested. Some men are careful and over- 
cautious; others are impetuous and hasty; and each class 
furnishes good workmen. But these different kind of 
workmen need different handling. It pays the manage- 
ment to select the resourceful, ingenious man to develop 
new methods and to use the men who work better than 
they think to carry out the methods after they are 
planned. 


Piece Work and Premium Systems 


Piece work for the purpose of increasing the cus 
tomary day’s work is long out of date. The system was 
a frank confession that the management did not know 
what time the work should take, and hoped some of the 
men might blunder onto the quickest method. it put 
premium on haste and inaccuracy, and set the inspector 
against the foreman and the workman against both. Be 
ing set by a mere guess, the piece rate was invariably too 
high, as the men gradually learned some of the possibili 
ties of the equipment. Soon men of $3-grade of skill were 
producing work priced at two or three times that 
amount. If the rates were set as a bargain between el 
ployer and employee their maintenance made it easy [fer 
any competitor to start men at lower rates and undersell 
the over-priced shop. If the rates were subject t of 
duction, no sensible workman would again exert hiise!! 
to earn more than the highest rate he thought his eu 
ployer would stand. 

Premium payment was a device invented by F. 
Halsey with the. intention of overcoming some 0! the 
difficulties of piece work. It is interesting to recall that 
the system was first exploited in the early ‘90s, at the 
time when the American Machinist, in the interest of the 
American machine tool builder, was declaiming agai 
the ridiculously heavy. machine tools in vogue across the 
ocean, and praising the light and graceful Americal 
tools which were so easy to ship and move about! \ 
few years afterward the same paper was illustrating 
American tools. of. weight and bulk quite outclassing 
those “cumbersome ” European machines. The prem'u!! 
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was directed especially at those competent me- 
of 20 years ago, who had grown up with their 
nery and knew all there was to know about it. 
e work stimulation they were to be induced to 
out faster ways of doing their work; but the em- 
would keep back part of the price of their efforts. 
strate: If a certain job took 10 hours at the usual 
he workman would be offered half pay for the 


e might save. If he did. the work in 8 hours 
9 hours’ pay. If he did it in 6 hours he got 8 
pay. if he did it in half the set time of 10 


he received 7% hours’ pay, so that he received 
e job only three-quarters of the price paid him for 
me work done in the slow time of 10 hours. With 
‘ht piece work the workman might attempt to make 
e could, as long as the employer would stand for it. 
he premium system the workman automatically 
is own pay as his speed increased, and soon reache:l 
wint where the increase of pay for extra effort wus 
ortant. 


Wit 


The Differential Payment and Bonus Systems 


Roth these methods of payment, it is apparent, belong 
the go-as-you-please system of management, in which 
has any positive knowledge of what can be done 
th the means at hand. In contrast to them are the two 
systems based upon actual study of the possibilities, 
lowed by the setting of the day’s tasks. It is evident 
one may set tasks to be performed, and still leave 
solved the problem of how to induce the workmen to 
et the conditions. Obviously there must be a sufficient 
This may be the desire of holding the job, 
s where no other working places are open to the dis- 
irged man, or the other shops are less comfortable and 
greeable as to conditions. It is probable that managers 
willing to take the trouble to improve the personal rela- 
tions between workmen and shop can realize large earn- 
ings on a little inexpensive tact, diplomacy and personal 
charity” in its original and broad sense. Every shop 
is 1 few men at least, who stay on regardless of condi- 
us. held by some personal tie. These men do not strike 
iike trouble; and their number could be indefinitely 
reased by a little of the same thing that creates public 
‘inion outside the factory, and sells the goods produced. 
But for these to whom the wage offers the only induce- 
ment, reward for following the instructions which in- 
sure turning out the maximum amount of work is offered 
two methods of payment. One is Frederick W. Tay- 
's differential piece rate system; the other, H. L. 
Gantts bonus payment. 
Mr. Taylor, working then in the days just before the 
struction of the whole machine tool practice to meet 
the demands of the Taylor-White high-speed tool steel, 
desired to attract the best of the skilled mechanics. He 
managed it by offering an extra high piece rate to those 
en who could attain the output he set as standard; but 
paying an unsatisfactory piece rate if less than the set 
tity of perfeet pieces were turned out. Thus, if five 
hieces were the day’s work, the high rate might be set at 
cents each, and the low rate at 60 cents. The man 
ig out five pieces in a day would then earn $4, while 
slow man, making only four pieces, would receive only 
S240. The effect was to drive out the slow men and at- 
| the very best workmen in their places. Needless to 
Mr. Taylor had already developed the principle of 
ling the work, so that he knew positively what speed 
(1 he made with the tools and equipment furnished, 
nd that his highest rates would give abnormally high 
<es only to exceptionally good workers. 
lhe honus system was a later development in con- 
With scientific planning methods. It is the sim- 
est of all wage payment systems, and involves no cal- 
(ion whatever. Its inventor, Mr. Gantt, is well 
‘nown for his use of schedules of factory work, showing 
Clearly just what pieces must be made each day and just 
‘here failure or success in performing the set tasks has 
curred. This kind of scheduling is of great use in rou- 
* operations, where machines that should make a 
‘ated number of revolutions per day may lose a large 
rcportion of their running time by inefficient attend- 
. or slow work in supplying material and resetting 


nducement. 


} 
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after stops. Schedule sheets are made, showing the per- 
formance of departments, machines and workmen, and 
checked up each day, so that the standard of perform- 
ance of each is known. To insure the co-operation of 
the workman, a stated bonus is paid him for each satis- 
factory job or day’s work. Regular wages are paid as 
usual, but at a minimum scale, and the bonus is an extra 
amouut for efficiency. If one stops to consider that fixed 
charges, salaries, &c., go on every day regardless of out- 
put, it is easy to perceive that a moderate bonus for an 
extra 10 per cent. or so of work done with the same 
machines and without a cent of extra expense for labor 
or fixed charges may be the most profitable expenditure 
unywhere about the organization. 

The days of the simple hustler are already past. For 
years our friends, the Germans, have been teaching boys 
trades as well as professions, in well equipped schools 
under competent instructors; while we have been invent- 
ing tools and taking no thought to find men competent to 
run them to advantage. Under the conditions which ac- 
tually exist in this country, the only hope for efficient 
use of the remarkably excellent equipment of our newer 
shops, as well as for the best use of machinery of all 
kinds, lies in the study of its possibilities by picked men, 
followed by the instruction of the semiskilled workers 
along the lines laid down by the planners. 


—_—__~-+e—____— 
The Cincinnati Foundry Foremen 


The Cincinnati Section of the Associated Foundry 
Foremen held its regular monthly meeting at the Grand 
Hotel, Cincinnati, on the evening of April 22. All the 
old officers were re-elected, as follows: Herbert M. Rapp, 
president; F. A. Elbert, vice-president; William Mcin- 
tosh, treasurer; F. J. Brunner, secretary, and James W. 
McIntosh, sergeant-at-arms. In addition a second vice- 
president was elected, William Liddell being chosen for 
that honor. The following standing committees, to serve 
through the ensuing year, were appointed by the presi- 
dent: Educational—k. L. Binns, John A. Logan and 
James A. Murphy; Entertainment—W. McIntosh, F. ©. 
Broerman and F. J. Brunner; Membership—John Hill, 
H. Schuh and C. Goehringer; Audii‘ng—William Lid- 
dell, F. C. Broerman and H, M. Roberts. The following 
honorary members were elected: Prof, J. J. Porter, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati; F. O. Clements, Nationa] Cash 
Register Company, Dayton, Ohio; John A. Logan, ex- 
president Cincinnati Foundry Foremen’s Association, and 
Prof. John J. Schearer, Ohio Mechanics’ Institute. 

The association is very much interested in the ap- 
prentice problem, and a committee of four was appointed 
to confer with all local and national organizations, with 
a view of getting all possible information on the subject, 
and every effort will be made toward aiding in solving 
this question to the satisfaction of employer and em- 
ployee. A representative number of foremen are ex- 
pected to attend the coming Pittsburgh foundry con- 
vention. 


At a meeting of the House Committee on Labor at 
Washington, D. C., April 29, Samuel Gompers, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, and James O’Con- 
nell, president of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, attacked the scientific management methods 
advocated by F. W. Taylor and others. The committee 
had under consideration the Pepper resolution providing 
for an investigation of the Taylor system. “The Taylor 
proposition,” said Mr. Gompers, “would make more 
money for manufacturers, and it also would. kill more 
workmen. It is certain that a man cannot work under 
a ‘speeding-up’ system for anything like the length of 
time that he can under normal conditions,” President 
O’Connell declared that the Taylor system tends to wipe 
out manhood and would destroy the genius of the Ameri- 
can workman. 





The William Cramp Ship & Engine Building Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., launched on April 29 the tor- 
pedo destroyer Patterson. This is the fifth vessel of the 
type built by the company. 
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Iron and Steel Exports and Imports 
March Exports Largest in Our History 


The report of the Bureau of Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor for March shows an in- 
crease in both the exports and imports of iron and steei, 
as compared with February. The exports were the largest 
for any month in our history. The value of the exports 
of iron and steel and manufacturers thereof, exclusive of 
iron ore, was $22,591,848 in March( against $18,690,192 in 
February, while the value of similar imports was $2,951,- 
710 in March, against $2,145,803 in February and $4,079,- 
763 in March, 1910. 

The exports of commodities for which quantities are 
given were 215,667 gross tons in March, against 150,702 
tons in February and 122,340 tons in March, 1910. The 
details of the exports of such commodities for March 
and nine months of the fiscal year ending with March, 
as compared with the corresponding periods of the pre- 
vious year, are as follows: 

Exports of Iron and Steel. 


Nine months ending 


March, March. 
1911 1910. 1911. 1910. 
Comodities. (;ross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
Pie teeth... . 0 taee en 15,189 5,944 126,602 51,346 
DORR: des 6 rackeeee a 10,496 1,790 33,359 9,057 
MOP. 900 46.6 x ee 3,119 2,236 13,676 10,838 
2 |. Rea 2,224 2,828 13,154 16,045 
ere 11,744 8,843 90,865 65,634 
Billets, ingots and 
IE o'. aies tard kt ale ete a 266 118,781 48,965 
i ee ea 42.517 33,507 268,072 288,938 
Iron sheets and plates. 10,298 11,096 74,205 70,154 
Steel sheets and plates.20,657 15,871 140,191 101,552 
Tin and terne plates... 5,531 1,440 16,362 8,118 
Structural iron and 
Ss < a ote soe 2 tO, 004 10,272 118,455 75,281 
RT No wa ss 6,888 5,949 60,702 53,375 
All other wire........ 11,792 5,981 75,218 56,744 
NG a. a a is 1,306 427 7,678 6,88? 
Pre SS a ),'s sc. 0.8 7,001 2,699 37,349 25,201 
All other nails, iaclud 
ae GREE. Kec e. 567 1,032 8,162 6,047 
Pipe and fittings..... 17,066 12,159 126,611 126,835 
NS Ss oe dawns 215,667 122,340 1,329,442 1,019,012 


It is interesting to note that of the above named 
March exports of billets 28,444 tons went to the United 
Kingdom, while the remainder went to Canada. 

The imports of commodities for which quantities are 
given aggregated 23,533 gross tons in March, as com- 
pared with 20,454 tons in February. The details of such 
imports for March and for the nine months of the fiscal 
year ending with March, as compared with the corre- 
sponding periods of the previous year, are as follows: 

Imports of Jron and Steel, 


Nine months ending 


od March. a March. 
1911. 1910. 1911. 1910. 

Comodities. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 

ee NN 2 al Gio gma ove 11,578 21,362 159,092 178,167 

Sah w nVie ie ba es 1,923 14,469 20,004 108,862 

ee ss a a> Ose 0 2,298 3,243 23,414 20,690 
Billets, bars and steel 

Sects MiB cc ilsc en’ 5,041 5,386 32,514 25,604 

Sheets and plates.... 235 468 3,041 4,541 

Tin and terne plates.. 1,157 7,094 38,136 50,847 

Wome Bc owe ckadace 1,301 2,150 13,978 9,774 

Teta. «ss2\0s int san 54,172 290,179 398,485 


The imports of iron ore in March were 134,785 gross 
tons, against 94,820 tons in February and 163,633 tons 
in the month of March, 1910. The total importation of 
iron ore in the nine months of the fiscal year ending 
with March was 1,663,970 gross tons, against 1,741,293 
tons in the similar period of the previous fiscal year and 
718,759 tons in 1909. Of the March imports of.iron ore 
85,000 tons came from Cuba, 27,175 tons from Sweden. 
22,357 tons from Spain, 230 tons from Canada and 2: 
tons from other countries. 

The total value of the exports of iron and steel and 
manufactures thereof, exclusive of ore, in the nine months 
of the fiscal year ending with March, was $164.881,449, 
against $128,442,G80 in a similar period of the previous 
fiscal year, and in the year 1909, $105,148,957. The total 
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value of the imports of iron and steel and manufactures 
thereof, exclusive of ore, for the nine months of tho 
fiscal year ending with March was $26,249,869. against 
$28,237,323 in a similar period of the fiscal year 1510 ang 
$15,579,347 in 1909. 





General Electric Apparatus for Dilworth, Porter 
& Co., Inc. 


Dilworth, Porter & Co., Ltd., Pittsburgh, Pa., are ey. 
larging their mill and will install an electric drive. ‘The, 
have ordered the following apparatus from the Genera! 
Electric Company: A 1500-kva. mixed pressure turbine. 
which will run from the company’s present rolling mi)! 
engines; one 25-kw. turbo exciter, a 7T00-bhp. mill motor. 
a 350-hp. mill motor, two 20-hp, totally inclosed motors. 
six 7-hp. mill motors, two 75-hp. vertical motors, three 
40-kw. power transformers, switchboard, controlling ap 
paratus, &¢. 

The 700-hp. motor will be connected by rope drive to 
un 1s-in. mill. The 3850-hp. motor will be direct cop 
nected to a spike, rod mill, the 20-hp. motor driving the 
bull heads. The 7-hp. motors are of the reversing mil! 
type and will drive tables, cooling beds, &c. The vertica| 
motors will drive pumps that supply condensing water 
for the turbine, as well as water for general use around 
the mill. The small transformers will supply low tension 
current for the 20 and 7 hp. motors. The switchboard 
and control will be in accordance with the most modern 
steel mill practice. A graphic recording wattmeter, with 
transfer switch mounted on the power station switch 
hoard, will enable a careful record to be made of the 
operation of either of the large motors. 


a 


Rails for the National Railway of Hayti 


The National Railway of Hayti, which has received 
important concessions from the Haytian Government, 
will build 350 miles of railroad, and large outlays will 
he made in the United States for rails, bridges and 
equipment. The financing has been done in part in this 
country by W. R. Grace & Co. and others, and European 
capital is also interested. The construction work, which 
will begin at an early date, will be carried on by the 
Caribbean Construction Company, of which L. H. Shear- 
man of W. R. Grace & Co. is president. C. G. Young. 
GO Wall street, New York, is consulting engineer. It is 
expected that rail purchases will be made in the near 
future, the requirements being about 26,000 tons of 45-1). 
rails. A considerable amount of bridge work will be 
needed, but for this specifications have not yet been 
completed. 

siesieathinilaniasali 

J. C. Wallace of the American Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, Cleveland, wh» is interested in the Western Dry 
Dock & Shipbuilding Company, Port Arthur, Canada, 
announced April 20 that the latter company would in- 
mediately start work on the erection of an additional 
plant to manufacture stationary, marine and locomotive 
boilers, engines and pumps, and to do general engineer- 
ing contracting. He also stated that it was the inten- 
tion of the company to make this works the largest in 
Canada. The company will build docks. A large amount 
of machinery will be required. 


The plant of the Hoffman Heater Company, Lorait, 
Chio, manufacturer of gas water heaters, has been sold 
te hew interests, and the company has been reorganized 
hy the election of the following officers: President, A. H. 
Babcock ; vice-president and manager, S. A. Ault; secre 
tary and treasurer, J. M. Jones. Mr. Ault was for sev- 
eral years traveling representative of the old company. 





The Council Bluffs Junk Company, dealer in old ma- 
terial, claiming to be the largest dealer in scrap iron in 
Iowa, has installed in its yard at Council Bluffs, in that 
State, one of the Cedar Rapids Foundry & Machine Com 
pany’s No, 6 shears. 
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\ Large Toledo Single Crank Press 


vie crank press capable of exerting a pressure of 
ately 2000 tons has been recently completed by 
odo Machine & Tool Company, 1736 Dorr street, 
Ohio. for the Youngstown Tron & Steel Company, 
; own. Ohio. This machine, which weighs 275,000 
intended for manufacturing heavy steel products 
embossed plates for burial vaults or caskets; 
latforms, plates and other parts for steel Pull- 
< and passenger coaches; steel axle housings and 
ivy brake drums for automobiles and work of a 
, haracter. Fig. 1 is a general view of the machine 
» shows the slide, the pitman and the pitman 
assembled, the combined weight of these parts 
out 39,000 Ib. 

customary threaded pitman screw fitted with a 
levating attachment controlled by the lever on 
of the press is provided for the slide. This slide 
ted by a pair of friction clutches attached to the 
the rear of the press. From these clutches power 
smitted by miter gears to a horizontal shaft, which 
rrward and connects with the vertical shaft at the 
i the machine through a second pair of gears. 
ertical shaft runs down to the lower pitman and 
the pitman through a worm 
If it is desired to obtain a closer adjust 
the slide, a hand wheel attachment can be ap- 

to the lower pitman. 
ery large and powerful friction clutch attached to 
running in pedestal bearings operates the press 


ts with screw and 


wheel. 
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\ Single 


Crank Press Weighing 275,000 Lb. Built by 
loledo Machine & Tool Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
These 


bearings are mounted on an extension 


s securely and accurately fitted to the main frame 


press. This shaft is 16 in. in diameter and 
14,000 lb. In this way the shaft which carries 


‘it pulleys and the balance wheel is kept in accurate 
eit for the pinions and the gears. The friction 
ontrolling the movement of the press is operated 
‘teel spider, which is keyed to the shaft and has a 
e hardwood facing. Powerful bell cranks connected 
sliding spider of the clutch give the friction re- 
for driving. Double back gears with a ratio of 
are provided for the press, and the larger back 
‘o which the two steel pinions engaging with the 
‘win gears are attached, is sufficiently large to pre- 
\ distortion. In this way the large driving power 
‘to give the necessary ram or slide pressure is 
“| equally between the two gears. The diameter of 
* <cars is 123 in. and the weight is 19,000 lb. each. Four 
“teel rods, 8% in, in diameter. running up from the 
of the press bed to the top of the arch, serve to 
rce the main frame. 
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Mig. 2.—The Slide. the Pitman and the Pitman Screw Assembled, 
The Weight of These Three Parts Is About 39,000 Lb. 


The following table gives the principal dimensions and 
specifications of the press: 


Overall hight, feet 
Size of bed, inches 


92° 
ee eweeees . . - 


: . 60 x 60 
Length of slide stroke, inches t= ah wee eee 18 


Diameter of driving pulleys, inches.......... ‘eeu 60 
Face width of driving pulleys, inches...... 1244 


Width of driving belt, inches. ee hie ceed 12 


ee ee ae nk a a a 2,000 
Ratio of double back gears ‘ . 54tol 
Diameter of crank shaft, INches......ccceccccesceuse 16 
Weight of crank shaft, pounds................00006 14,000 


Diameter of main gears, inches...........sseceeceee 123 
Weight of main gears, pounds 19,000 
Wree On BVGE, WOUREE, oct ect wektbavessenee ee 275,000 
press was completely assembled, 
tested at the builder’s works under actual 
that the reinforefng rods 
in position and the nuts were merely 
ordinary Afterward the entire 
dismantled and the frame taken apart for 
For shipping the press six cars were re 
when it the Youngstown plant 
the various parts of the large frame were fitted together. 
The reinforcing rods were heated, placed in position tn 
the frame and allowed to cool and shrink the frame to- 
gether solidly, thus securing practically the results of a 
solid steel frame. 


Before shipment the 
set up and 
working 


were not 


conditions, except 
shrunk 
tightened in the way. 
press Was 
shipment. 


quired, and arrived at 


ee 
Conference on Scientific Management,—Dartmouth 
College, through its school of: business administration, 
the Amos Tuck School of Administration and Finance, 
announces a conference on scientific management for the 
benefit of the manufacturers and business men of New 
Hampshire and neighboring States to be held at Han- 
over, N. H., October 12, 13 and 14, 1911. Among the ad- 
dresses scheduled are the following: Frederick W. Tay- 
lor, “ The Principles of Scientific Management”: Henry 
L. Gantt, “The Task and the Proper Day’s Work”; 
Harrington Emerson, “The Opportunity of Labor Under 
a System of Scientific Management”; James M. Dodge, 
“The Spirit in Which Scientific Management Should Be 
Conducted.” 
Oe 


“Hurd’s Iron Ore Manual,” a handbook of Take Su- 
perior ores, prepared by Rukard Hurd, secfetary of the 
Minnesota Tax Commission, Is fh press and will be ready 
for: ‘distribution within two weeks. Orders placed 
through F. M. Catlin, sales agent, 510 Capital Bank 
Building. St. Paul, will be filled at the preliminary price, 
the regular price becoming effective June 1. 
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A Novel Application of Motor Drive 
to Machine Tools 


Details of the Changes Made in the Shops of 
the Chicago Railways Company 


The West End avenue machine and woodworking 
shops of the Chicago Railways Company, Chicago, I1!., 
have been recently converted from belt driven shops to 
ones employing the individual motor drive. The special 
features of this installation are the application of motor 
drive to old machine tools, the use of strap iron brackets 
made in the company’s shops to support the motors, and 
the large number of automatic starters which are used, 
not alone for the constant speed motors, but also for the 
adjustable speed ones, which is somewhat unusual. In 
making this change the engineering department of the 
company was assisted by the Reliance Electric & En- 
gineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio, who furnished al] 
the motor equipment. 

The object sought in making the change was to effect 
a saving in power by making possible the use of individ- 
ual machines especially for overtime work without run 
ning the 75-hp. motor, which was formerly used for 
driving the entire line shafting of the machine shop, to 
increase the productive capacity of the machines by a 
more powerful drive with an easy and convenient method 
of speed control for the wide ranges and to increase the 
efficiency of the shop in general by rearranging the ma- 
chines to afford the greatest convenience in handling 
material. Fig. 1 shows an 18-in. lathe, which was con- 
verted in this way, and Fig. 2 gives a view of a portion 
of a group of radial drills. 

A number of problems presented themselves in plan- 
ning the installation, and one of these was to have as 
little wiring as possible on the machines, as the motors 
were installed on a 550-volt direct current grounded cir- 
cuit, the power being taken from the company’s lines. 
In the case of the constant speed motors this was over- 
come by selecting automatic starters that could be placed 
on the wall and controlled by push buttons, placed in 
convenient locations. In this way the only wiring re- 
quired on the machine was for the push buttons, and 
these required a pilot circuit carrying only about 1-6 
amp. In the case of the adjustable speed motors the 
choice of the controlling equipment proved more difficult. 

When motor drive is applied to belt driven tools 


equipped with cone pulleys it is necessary to remove the 
cone pulley, which in some of the older types was de- 
signed to cover a wide range of speed with only a single 





Fig. 1.—An 18-In. Lathe Changed from Belt to Motor Drive by 
the Application of a 34-Hp. Motor Built by the Reliance 
Electric & Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Fig. 2.—Two of a Group of Upright Radial Drills. 


back gear. On such machines it is necessary to use 
either a wide range adjustable speed motor or to provide 
a number of additional changes if one of medium range 
is selected. After a careful investigation of the differ- 
ent types of motors that could be used, the Reliance 
adjustable speed motor of the armature shifting type, 
which is practically the same as the Lincoln motor which 
was illustrated in The Iron Age March 1, 1906, was 
chosen. 

As illustrated in Fig. 1 the lathes offer an example 
of the methods employed in making the changes. The 
cone pulley is replaced by a quill, as shown in the en- 
graving, and the motor drives direct to this quill throug) 
an intermediate idler shaft which gives a double reduc- 
tion. This shaft can be supported either from the head 
casting. as is the case in the lathe illustrated, or from a 
suitable boss on the vertical arm of the motor end yoke. 
For these idlers a stationary stub shaft is used, and the 
two idlers are mounted on a common bushing. The push 
button control is shown at A. In this particular instance 
the back gear ratio of the belt driven machine was 1 to 
10, which was changed to 1 to 6, with a motor having 
a speed ratio of the same proportion. In this way 4 
continuous range of spindle speeds having a ratio of 
from 1 to 36 was secured. If a motor having only half 
as great a speed ratio was used, an additional gear 
change would have to be provided, as otherwise there 
would be a difference of over 300 per cent. between the 
range of spindle speeds obtained with the back gear 10 
and those obtained with it out. By using a motor hav- 
ing this speed ratio in connection with the back gear 
ratio of 1 to 6, a continuous range of spindle speeds was 
obtained withont any gap. This change was made ver! 
easily, as all that had to be done was to change the 
diameter of the two tail gears without making an) 
change in the face gears or the locking device betwee! 
the large face gear and the quill. In changing these two 
tail gears they were moved to’ the front of the tool as 
shown, thus allowing the motor to be set low over the 
head. 

The way in which the drill presses were changed 's 
illustrated in Fig. 2, as well as the manner of running 
the conduit and the use of an occasional casting to SU)’ 
port the motors. In making these changes the lower 
cone pulley was removed and the motor mounted in it 
place on a casting or a strap iron bracket. In this wa) 
no more floor space is required than with the belt drive? 
machine. The motor is connected to one of the steps of 
the upper driving cone pulley by a belt, and when addi 
tional power is needed this cone pulley can be replaced 
by a wide face single pulley giving, if necessary, double 
the belt capacity of the ordinary cone drive, and com 
paring favorably with an all-gear driven drill. In this 
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rs having a speed range of 1 to 6 are also eiu- Diameter of spindle sleeve, inches. ............++e08. 23 
ad are controlled by the push buttons on the Fravel of spindle,” inchew.. ... fo fii ice tees ens 9 
, E Morse taper of aplsidiac, 2... 6 scendes eB Fp ecmebsccess No.4 
sat B. : 3 : Ratio of Devel -QeGGUs oi vs a0 kc oe 0b PES Pacwade Othe eNe 2tol 
iking these Changes 48 machines in the machine. Ratio of back gears......... vvabdeceeu tire Seal tee 4% tol 
e changed from belt to motor drive and 22 new Number of spindle feeds............--csseeeeeeeenes 4 
riven machines added. In the woodworking shop eon me per ae . es a teeeees a 
. So . Sec Maximum feed per revolution of spindle, inches........ t 
He nes in all, including 23 prac tically new ones, were Diameter of driving pulleys, imches..............6e85 12 
to the motor drive. Number of cone pulley steps... .........ceseeeeeeees 2 
Diameter of large cone pulley step, inches............ 11% 
Diameter of small cone pulley step, inches............ 55q 
48 a ‘ sii; Face width of cone pulley steps, inches.............. 2% 
The Sibley 24 In. Stationary Head Drilling Speed of countershaft, revolutions per minute........ 300 
Machine Minimum spindle speed, revolutions per minute........ 16 
Maximum spindle speed, revolutions per minute........ 815 
: a. ce Floor space required, inches... ........csececeesess 55iy x 19% 
, recent product of the Sibley Machine Tool Com- Net weight of machines, pounds.............006+e00 1,400 
pany. South Bend, Ind., is a 24-in. stationary head dril! The rigidity of the tool and the geared feeds adapt it 
ing machine with geared feed. Its distinguishing fea- 


for modern manufacturing where heavy cuts have to be 
taken, and the results obtained from the severe tests 
given this type of feed by the builder has led the com- 
pany to adopt it for its entire line of drills, with the 
exception of the 20 and the 22% in. sizes. 





Steel Corporation Construction in the 
Birmingham District 





Advices from Birmingham, Ala., are that about two- 
thirds of the men who were recently thrown out of em- 
ployment by the completion of parts of the construction 
work on the new plant of the American. Steel & Wire 
Company at Corey and by the stoppage of work on other 
parts have been re-employed. The tariff phases of the 
incident have been discussed pro and con in the Bir- 
mingham newspapers following the pronouncement of 
Congressman Underwood on the floor of the House at 
Washington. Chairman E. H. Gary of the United States 
Steel Corporation has issued the following statement : 


The subsidiary companies of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration have been working upon a plan for the expenditure of 
large sums for extensions and new buildings and equipment at 
Birmingham. A large part of the buildings has been con- 
structed, and they will be promptly completed. In fact, the 
work could not be interrupted without serious detriment. This 
includes a large reservoir and water plant and a large number of 
by-product coke ovens for the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Ratiroad 
Company, and also includes a large wire plant for the manufac- 
ture, among other things, of wire products by the American Steel 
& Wire Company. It was intended to erect a large number of 
residences for occupancy by the men to be employed, and it was 
also intended to install expensive machinery. 

It has seemed to the officials of the Steel Corporation that 
House Bill No, 4413, reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means to the House of Representatives, if it should become a 
law, would seriously affect the manufacture and sale of some 
wire products in the Birmingham district because of the luw 
cost of production of these articles in foreign countries, and thé 
low rate of transportation in returning ships. Therefore, local 
officials were advised to suspend or postpone consideration of 
the question of making contracts for residences or for extensions 
or equipment of the mil's until after the whole subject matter 
‘the solid, compact design and the extreme silm- could be carefully considered. The advices seem to have been 
of its construction. As compared with some other M™isinterpreted to some extent and all or much of the work on 

ae a ar a any the hight. 82% in. is con- the buildings in progress of construction was interrupted. Upon 
¢ by Us company the DIgat, coy iD. learning this fact, the loca) officials were advised of the real 
\ less, although the range of work and the feeds intention of those in authority, as above stated, and work was 








~4-In, Stationary Head Drilling Machine Built by the 
~hley Machine Tool Company, South Bend, Ind. 





peeds are the same. thereupon resumed. As to exactly what uses the wire buildings 
wwer for the geared feed mechanism is trans- Will be put to cannot be definitely or certainly stated at this 


ae 7 ‘ time, but it is believed they will eventually be utilized for some 
‘rom the top driving shaft, and all of the gearing i... of etee) manufacture y 


iin is completely inclosed and runs in an oil There has been no intention or effort to influence or antag- 
ir feed changes ranging from 0.007 to 0.02 in.  onize legislation. We present our views and reasons when asked, 
ition of the spindle are available, and, together but submit without question to the decision of those who are 


neutrs at : an hd vip responsible for legislation and its results. We have a good opin- 

eutral position in which none of the feeds are ion, of the Birmingham properties and hope in time to operate 
ire secured by moving a small knob in the center — them at a reasonable profit. Our action, however, has been and 
ind wheel. An automatic stop collar on the will be based on what we consider sound business principles. 


sleeve trips a latch when the hole has been wee 
to the desired depth, and when this stop operates 
rin is taken out of engagement with the worm 
erating the feed. 

following table gives the principal dimensions 
cifications of the drill: 


A large steel works will be built by the Krupps in 
Upper Silesia and negotiations are reported to be under 
way for a reduction in freight rates on products intended 
for the Russian, Austrian and Balkan States markets. 
Two railroads traverse the district in which the new 





a ght NOHO . 0:6 oe doo bide sine be SO bee 82% site has been chosen. 
: listance between spindle and base, inches...., 42% 
listance hetween spindle and table, inches... 27 
; f table on column, inches............++.++- 16 No. 1 Paxton furnace of the Central Iron & Steel 
: ter of table, inches. it setae. SEG S I ds 21 y, burg, 
' r of column, :; inchegi scl iii. dubw ca Vise 7 eames re Sa Dye depp ry &Sons_ 
of spindle,. MOhOBe 60064. ime able eddeenaren 1% ned. ie 
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Es The conditions in railroad service which have brought 

« : . 

: forward the steel car wheel have been referred to in 
these columns from time to time. As is well known, 


4 ¥ different opinions have been advanced as to the type of 
ia wheel which will best meet the requirements of present 
ue day service—wheels which will not only have sufficient 
i strength te carry the loads now put upon them, but that 
° 

a 

A 

1% 

a 


Making the Molds 


- “iy 
endear fmt 4 


4 
! 
* 
"4 Fig. 2 
i will meet the conditions resulting from high speeds. 
} The American Steel Foundries has developed the Davis 
ohne wear cast steel wheel to meet the demand for a 
; wheel for freight service having the strength of the steel 
; tired wheel and the wearing qualities of the chilled cast 
' iron wheel. It is the invention of J. C.. Davis, assistant 
& to the fitst- vice-president of: the American Stee! 
Foundries. 
The investigations which led. to Mr. Davis’ invention 
‘ date back 10 years, when the inyentor .was on.a train 
j which was derailed by a broken flange-of a cast iron 
4 wheel. Chemical and microscopic examination revealed 


sulphur segregation at the point of failure. The first 
experiments looking to the new development were with 
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The Davis Cast Steel Car Wheel 


AGE May 4 


IOI] 
a blank gear pattern. In these it was discovered ti, 
by adding ferromanganese to the molten steel when j 
was poured a casting of any desired degree of h:irdness 


could be produced. The problem was, however, to go 
the necessary hardness in the casting, where Was 
wanted, and at the same time leave the central part soft 


enough to he machined. This was finally solved by re. 





for the 





.——-Molds Ready for Filling. 


volving the mold at the time of filling and introducing 
the ferromanganese in such a way that it would affect 
only the outer portion of the wheel. Thereupon special 
apparatus and molds suitable for full-sized wheels were 
prepared and the experiments continued on a more elab- 
orate scale with proper safeguards at each step. Fron! 
the thousands of tests thus made a standard was de 
veloped for each process involved. The tests at the 
foundry were supplemented by results from test wheels 
put in service on various railroads under heavy tendet 
equipment. where the largest mileage would be obtained 
in the shortest time. 

While minute data covering the various steps 10 ibe 
process of manufacture are not supplied, the successive 
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Fig. 3.—The Mold on the Revolving Table During Pouring. 


ig. 4.—Charging Into the Annealing Furnace. 


(ions are represented in a general way in the illus- 
Ss, Figs. 1 to 8. Formulas have been made for 
step from the melting of the material in the fur- 

the final machining of the wheel. The methods 
ermining and controlling tefmperatures are such as 
ite dependence on human agency and insure uni- 
in results. The molds are dried in ovens, the 
i\ture of which is regulated by the use of special 
ters. The pouring of the molds is an operation 
cular interest. When ready for filling they are 
on tables, which are made to reyolve as the 


molten metal is being poured into them. The first metal 
to enter the mold is treated with ferromanganese, intro- 
duced by compressed air as the metal passes from the 
ladle to the mold. The steel thus ‘reated is followed up 
immediately by soft steel, which forms the plate and hub 
of the wheel. The revolution of the mold makes it pos- 
sible to produce regularly in an integral wheel a man- 
ganese steel tread and flange with a soft steel hub. The 
manganese, being heavier than steel, is drawn by the 


Fig. 5.—Hydraulie Straightening Press, 
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Fig. 6.—Rough Boring. 


centrifugal motion to the outer parts of the mold. 

The flasks, as the molds are being prepared, stand on 
tables consisting of parallel beams, as shown in Fig. 1, 
this arrangement facilitating the handling. The molds 
are set by cranes in the pit in which they are poured, 
two molds being in place in the pit at one time. While 
oue is being poured the other is removed by an inde- 
peudent hoist and au empty mold set in its place. The 
steel from the open hearth furnaces is tapped into a 25- 
ton ladle, which is carried to the pit by a traveling 
crane. The steel is poured from the bottom of the ladle, 





Fig. 7.—Grinding the Tread and Flange. 
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the flow of metal being regulated by a con: 
carried by a truck running on tracks laid ac 
as shown in Fig. 3. As-the molds are ) 
cranes are in use. One carries the ladle, a), 
side a crane takes out a flask that has bee) 
puts in one ready for the next pouring. 

On their removal from the molds the whee!s se 
an annealing, the temperature being regulate }, 
1ometer. ‘The object of this treatment is to secure & fine 
molecular structure and eliminate internal strains. Pro, 
the annealing furnaces the wheels are taken first to , 
hydraulic straightening press, then to a boring jj! whe 
the wheel fit is accurately rough bored to withiy 1 
of the finished size. It then passes to a grinding po. 
chine where the tread and the throat of the flange 


‘ped cup 
‘S the pit, 
ed three 
1 either 


Oured op 


ml Vel 


a py- 


8 


are 


ground. The machines are arranged for grinding ty 
wheels at the same time. The grinding operation gives 
a polished surface, and makes the wheels as nearly cir. 
cular as possible, so that the chance of uneven wear jy 
service is reduced to a minimum, Following the gripq. 
ing the wheels are again heated and water tempered 





Fig. 8.—Water Toughening. 


this operation giving a denser metal in the rim of the 
wheel and imparting toughness. 

The usual custom in the commercial handling of car 
wheels is followed with the Davis steel wheel. Whe! 
the full mileage has been made the wheel is applied 01 
the purchase of a new one at scrap value. There is the 
difference that with the one wear steel wheel the ques 
tion of temporary loss from service when a multiple 
nileage wheel is in the shop to be brought back (© 
contour is eliminated, as well as the cost of handling. 
turning, loss of metal turned off, &c. There is the addi- 
tional claim of the maintenance of the standard car and 
coupler hights, with the slight variation in diameter . 
the Davis wheel throughout its life. The standard oo 
in whee! recommended for heavy freight and tender serv 
ice weighs €00 Ib., so that for a car the total weight * 
nearly 1000 lb. less than that in the case of cast nen 
wheels and from 1200 to 1600 Ib. less than for multip’e 
mileage steel wheels. 

——__-_—_.--- 

The Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, Cleveland 
Ohio, has received a contract from the Didier-Marsh 
Company of New York for a bridge and transfer ¢at for 
the coke plant of the Bethlehem Steel Company. South 
Bethlehem, Pa. The same company has recently received 
an order from the Pittsburgh Coal Company for 4 bridge 
to be erected at Duluth. 
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The New Reed High Speed Sensitive Drills 


-tantial and very convenient drilling machine 
developed by the Francis Reed Company, 
u Mass. In designing the tool, which is of the 
ne box type, the proper distribution of metal 
sion to withstand stress in use have received 
je attention. These drills are built with one, 
» or four spindles, the first being the type illus- 
d their special features are the shifting mech- 
r the cone pulley and the line shaft belts, the 
tening device, rigid construction and a cen- 
ontrol. 
\ er at the right of the machine having a vertical 
t shifts the cone pulley belts through belt eyes 
‘her pulley. A free movement without causing a 





— 





a 


New Single Spindle High Speed Sensitive Drilling Machine 
Built by the Francis Reed Company, Worcester, Mass. 


severe Strain on the belt is possible, as the lever is 
flexible, and any desired speed is instantly obtained by 
4 Slight movement of it. The device for shifting the line 
‘hatt belt is novel and consists of two pedals located 
i either side of the column at the base of the ma- 

‘ine. A slight pressure applied to either of them starts 
t hine, while continuous pressure stops it. The 
“litener swivels around the vertical back shaft and 
(dition to increasing the belt tension also changes the 

'h a corresponding addition to the amount of 
'ransmitted. A hand wheel operates the belt 
“shtener through a rack and pinion on the left side of 
' ine. The cone pulley belt shifter is interlocked 
‘mechanism for tightening the belt and the in- 
‘cement of the former releases the belt tightener, 
when the belt is shifted it is not under tension. 
(less heavy leather belt is furnished for each 
hich is bored to correspond to the Morse No. 3 
accommodate drills to the maximum capacity of 
iine. A heavy top support is provided for the 
one pulley, which relieves the spindle of all 
All the shafts are turned and ground so as to 
and smooth and are mounted in large bronze 


lr f 
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boxes which can be renewed at a slight cost when neces- 
sary. 

A test recently made of the single spindle machine 
will serve to give some idea of the rigidity of the line. 
Although this machine weighs only about 480 Ib., a 1-in. 
high speed drill was driven through a piece of cast iron 
1 in, thick in 5 sec., while an ordinary drill of the same 
size wa8 sent through a similar piece of iron in 8 sec. 

The following table gives the principal dimensions 
and specifications 6f the single spindle drill: 


Diameter of spindle in cone pulley, inches............. */16 
Diameter of spindle in quiil, inches...............+4.- 1 
Diameter of spindle quill, inches..................06:- 1% 
Length of spindle quill, inches, ......... 2... 60000050 s 8 
Vertical movement of spindle, inches............«.05+ bu 
Vertical movement of head, inches............«s.«465 gl, 
Vertical movement of table, inches............ 6.60065 30 
Sige Of GRMN BOR ss. ee er kite ed cee chee eae 12x16 
Maximum distance between spindle and table, inches.... 36 
Maximum size of drill handled, incbes..............5. 1 
WEOROE tH Ee CNTR . Ui ash chines cceits Usa tawenes No. 3 
Diameter of tight and loose pulleys, inches............ 8 
Face width of tight and loose pulleys, inches.......... 3 
Nombet.of cone pulley SOODG. ic. iva ccna so dawc diene dee 3 
Diameter of smallest cone pulley step, iInches......... 44 
Diameter of largest cone pulley step, inmches........... T/w 
Width of spindle cone pulley belt, inches.............. 2 
Width of countershaft belt, inches................. ; 3 
Length of ton belt, inches....... bbws ew Se cos ke seni 34 
Diameter of back shaft, inches.............66se050es 1*/16 
Length of rear bearings, inches. ./...........60dse008 3 
Speed of countershaft, revolutions per minute......... 750 
NGSEUSCS< OL spindle  GOOices se < 65 ove ccc co ctliewne sec tau 3 
Minimum spindle speed, revolutions per minute........ 450 
Maximum spindle speed, revolutions per minute...... .1,250 
CUM, DOMED... Ciba s-c c ce evew es veueeebenad 90 
Floor space required, inches.........ccc0ceeesvenues 25 x 37 
Wa I ei oo uk e's a eh ile dba ens 0 0 0k bas 8a 480 


In designing this machine accessibility and con- 
venience were made prominent features. The handles for 
tightening the table, the table elevating crank, the 
shifter handles for the cone pulley and the line shaft 
belts and the belt tightener are all operated from the 
front of the machine, and all movements and adjust- 
ments are arranged so as to be within easy reach of the 
operator when standing in front of the machine. 


a Om 


The Machine Tool Builders’ Convention 


In addition to the details given on page 884 of The 
Iron Age of April 13, the following will be features of 
the programme of the semiannual convention of the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ Association, to be held at 
Atlantie City, N. J., Thursday and Friday, May 18 and 
19: The Membership Committee’s report will be pre- 
sented by C. A. Hoefer, chairman; Patents, C. L. Tay- 
lor; Revision of Constitution, A. H. Tuechter; Preparing 
List of Machine Tool Users, E. B. Bullard, Jr.; Cancella- 
tion of Orders, C. Wood Walter; Incorporation, Rufus 
King; Delegates to Merchant Marine Congress, George 
J. Burns and P. G. March; Definition of Machine Tooln, 
Fred L. Eberhardt. Alexander Taylor, works manager 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pitts- 
burgh, will deliver an address on “ Department Plan of 
Machine Tool Arrangement on the Basis of Equipment,” 
in addition to the addresses by speakers previously an- 
nounced. 

Om 

Railroad Equipment Orders.—The Southern Railway 
has ordered 65 coaches, baggage and postal cars. The 
Seaboard Air Line is in the market for 30 caboose cars 
in addition to the 1000 box and 200 phosphate cars al- 
ready mentioned. The New York Central Lines are 
building 1000 refrigerator cars at Kast Rochester, N. Y. 
J. G. White & Co., New York, are in the market for 50 
steel underframe box cars for Cuba, The Illinois Central 
is reported in the market for 94 all-steel passenger cars. 
The Louisville & Nashville has ordered 500 freight cars 
built at its shops in New Decatur, Ala. The Western 
Maryland has ordered 500 steel hopper cars from the 
Standard Steel Car Company. The Chicago & North- 
western has ordered 30 locomotives. The Southern Rail- 
way has ordered 50 freight, 23 switching and 20 passen- 
ger locomotives from the Baldwin, Lima and American 
companies, respectively. 
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The possibility of an electric furnace for heating metal 
without melting was suggested to the writer some years 
ago on noting the very wasteful and thermally inefficient 
oil fired furnaces for heating forging stock in a compara- 
tively modern plant in northern Ohio. A calculation of 
the thermal efficiency of the furnaces in question, which 
were said to be of the most modern construction, showed 
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The Baily Electric Furnace 


An Electric Furnace for ‘Heating Bars and Billets 


BY THADDEUS F, BAILY, ALLIANCE, OHIO. 


Taking even a case where the least efficient of the 
modern prime movers, the noncondensing steam engine, 
was used for generating power, allowing a net thermal 
efficiency of 5 per cent. for converting the heat value 
of the coal into electrical energy and assuming a furnace 
efficiency of 40 per cent., the net overall efficiency for 
the entire heating equipment would be 2 per cent. The 
fuel for creating the steam, however, would 
cost only one-third as much per heat unit as 
would the fuel oil for oil furnaces. The com- 
mercial efficiency, then, as far as cost of fuel 
alone was concerned, would be 33 1-3 per 
cent. in favor of the electric equipment, in 
spite of the low efficiency of the steaw en- 
gine. Considering steam engine low pressure 
turbine units or gas engine driven: units in 
place of the steam engine unit, above con- 
sidered, the probable efficiencies of electric 
furnace equipments seemed favorable enough 
to deserve a place in the industry, while in 
plants where there was a large supply of 
exhaust steam available, as is the case in the 
majority of forge plants, electric energy 
; could be so cheaply produced by the low 
; pressure turbine that no direct fired furnaces 
could compete with such equipment in cost 
of heating. The only question then seemed 
to be whether an electric heating furnace 
could be designed to suecessfully heat metal 
at thermal efficiencies above a_ given 


WY yt: 










that less than 4 per cent. of the heat value of the fuel 
was delivered into the steel. The technical press and 
various publications at the time contained a number of 
descriptions and tests of electric furnaces then in use 
in the chemical industry and also of furnaces for melting 
and refining steel. The thermal efficiency of these fur- 
paces was given at from 40 to 80 per cent., and it was 
at once apparent that if a thermal efficiency of even 40 
per cent. could be realized in a furnace for heating stock 
such as was heated in oil furnaces at a thermal efficiency 
of only 4 per cent., that a considerable loss could be 
allowed in the means for converting the heat value of 
eny fuel into electrical energy for use in electric heating 
furnaces and still effect a saving. 














* From a paper presented before the. American Electrochem- 
ical Society, in New York City, April 6 1911. 
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Fig. 1.—Horizontal and Front and Side Vertical Elevations of 
Electric Furnace Co 





the Baily Electric Bar and Billet Heating Furnace Built by the 
mpany, Alliance, Ohio. 


The greatest difficulties encountered in the operation 
of the first experimental furnaces were due largely to 
lack of sufficient electric current and control devices. 
Suitable equipment was, however, obtained by installing 
the 120-kw. generator and transformer equipment, met- 
tioned later, at the plant of the Transue & Williams 
Company, Alliance, Ohio, which company generously SUP 
plied the power for driving the generator from its gas 
engine for all the runs on the furnace. 


Description of the Furnace 


The following is a description of the furnace evolved 
out of the experiments: commenced over four years 28° 
Reference may be had to Fig. 1, which’ gives sectional 
front and side elevations’ anda sectional ‘plan of the 
furnace. , 
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heating chamber at 
a temperature high 
enough to heat the 
metal. 


The resistence ma- 
terial is composed of 
coke or coal. Crushed 
foundry coke pass 
ing over a \4-in. mesh 
and through a %-in 
mesh screen gives 
the most satisfactory 
and uniform results. 
For a 40-kw, fur- 
nace heating 150 Ib. 
of metal per hour 
the distance between 
electrodes should be 
36 in. and the cross 
sectional area about 
24 sq. in. To main- 
tain an electrical in- 
put of 40 kw. a volt- 
age of 200 would be 
required with a coke 
resistance body; it 
the body be com- 
posed of coal the 
voltage should be 


Fig. 2.—The Baily Electric Furnace Ready for Charging. about 150. It is ex- 


furnace is of the resistance type and consists 
<sentially of two carbon electrodes separated from each 
ind an intermediate resistance body of a car- 
eous composition in which the heat is generated. 
the space directly above the resistance material and 
rectly under the roof of the furnace is placed the metal 
be heated, a ledge at the rear of the furnace and one 
the opening sup- 

¢ the bars or 

ets, as the case 
be The elec- 
es enter the fur- 
e through the 
wall and are 
ed slightly con- 
so that the 

of the eleetrie 
will be 

from elec- 

rode .to electrode at 
of the fur- 
in at the 
lis arrange- 
compensates 
e cooling effect 
is greater in 
of the fur- 
account of 
g and the 
if the cold 
The elec- 
ntering the 
' from the 
esent com- 
large con- 
ces to the 


| 


tremely difficult to 
determine the effective cross sectional area of the material 
through which the electric current passes, as at working 
temperatures the lining materials become almost as good 
conductors of electricity as the resistance material itself. 
The resistance body as it approaches the electrodes has 
a greatly increased cross section, so as to provide a bet- 
ter contact with the electrodes, prevent undue heating at 





material Fig. 3.—The Furnace in Action Heating Eight 1% x % In. Bars. 


the use of 
ectrode sections. The electrodes are also placed 
above the resistance material, which throws 
test path for the electric current in the upper 
he resistance body and nearest the metal, This 
re that seems almost indispensable in the suc- 
eration of a furnace of this character, as in the 
instructed without this feature the cooling of 
part of the resistance body. by the cold steel 
e electric current to take a lower path, in which 
f the body the temperature became very high and 
t the bottom linings and the bottom of the fur- 
and at the same time would not mainain the 


the point of contact and prevent, as much as possible, the 
dissipation of heat through resistance to the passage of 
the current except at that part of the resistance body 
directly under the metal. Thus in a way these increased 
cross sections perform the mission of electrodes as they 
conduct the current from the electrodes proper, which 
are located in a protected part of the furnace, to the 
part where the transformation into heat is desired, and 
they do this without much heat being generated in these 
portions themselves. 

The most serviceable lining material so far obtained 
is made of chrome brick and chrome ore, and while a 


a 
agate 
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certain reducing action takes place between the chrome 
ore and brick and the carbon of the resistance material 
it is not of such nature as to seriously impair its useful- 
ness as a lining material. This chrome lining is carried 
up to at least one course ‘above the resistance material. 
The lining is readily accessible for repairs or inspection 
by removing the three courses of silica brick directly 
under the furnace opening. 

The top of the furnace is of silica arch brick, 9 in. 
thick, and clamped from front to back. <A row of 
chrome arch brick at each side of the roof prevents con- 
tact of the silica brick with the carbon in the hoppers 
above the electrodes. 

The sides of the furnace are of silica brick and in 
the larger furnaces are incased in a sheet steel frame. 
Insulating material is placed between the silica brick 
and the casing. 

The furnace base is a heavy cast iron plate supported 
by cast iron legs or brick piers. 

The cable terminals are connected with the electrodes 
by iron sleeves, copper straps and iron wedges. In mak- 
ing the connection the iron sleeve is placed over the end 
of the electrode and copper straps placed against the four 
sides of the electrode. The copper cable terminal is then 
placed between one of the copper strips and the iron 
sleeve and wedges are driven in on the opposite side 
between the strap and sleeve to give a firm contact. 
Wedges are then driven in on the other two sides be- 
tween the copper strips and the sleeve. In this way the 
current flow is equally distributed on all four sides of 
the electrode by the encircling iron sleeve. 


The Electric Control 


The furnace is coutrolled by a regulating transformer 
and controller. The transformer gives its full rated out- 
put at the lowest voltage rating. While hand regulation 
is usually provided, the regulation may be made auto- 
matic at a slight additional cost. A voltage range of 
from 33 1-3 to 50 per cent. is usually provided, depending 
on the operating and starting requirements. 

Each furnace is provided with‘a single panel switch- 
board, having mounted on it a voltmeter, ammeter, watt- 
hour meter, circuit breaker and oil switch. The voltmeter 
and ammeter indicate at all times the conditions on the 
interior of the furnace, as irregularities are readily 
noticeable on the instruments. The watt-hour meter en- 
ables accurate data to be kept on the current consump- 
tion for heating any particular class of work. 


Lining Renewals 


The temperatures that may be obtained are limited 
solely by the electrical input and the temperatures allow- 
able by the refractory linings of the furnace. The tem- 
perature usually maintained in a furnace for the rapid 
heating of stock for automobile forgings is such as to 
cause the fusion of the ends of the silica brick forming 
the roof and is probably not less than 3200 degrees F.; 
the resistance material, of course, reaches a mucb 
higher temperature. When working at the highest tem- 
peratures usually met in forge practice a renewal of the 
lining of the bottom of the furnace will be required 
every two or three weeks. 

The replacing of the lining or portions of it and the 
replenishing of the resistance material are the only items 
that may be classed as renewals and should not exceed, 
in furnaces heating 150 Ib. of metal per hovr working 
at the highest temperatures, an average of 20 cents per 
day for lining material and 5 cents per day for resist- 
ance material. 


Advantages of the Electric Furnace 


The metal being heated is maintained in a reducing 
atmosphere, the high temperature carbon resistance ma- 
terial giving off a gas of a reducing nature. The electric 
furnace is the only furnace built in small units in which 
both a high temperature and a reducing atmosphere may 
be maintained. The saving in oxidation loss is very con- 
siderable in small furnaces of this character, as the 
oxidation in the usual combustion furnaces is the cause 
of the loss of a large number of forgings due to the fact 
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that. the steck loses volume and does not co) 
metal to fill the dies. 

The thermal efficiency of the furnaces vari: 
size, the percentage of operation at full capaci: 


i enough 


With the 
Y and the 


ruling temperature required. Efficiencies of ‘om 39 to 
65 per cent. may be expected in furnaces w 
capacities of from 120 to 1000 Ib. per hour. 


(h heating 


Tests of the Equipment 


At the piant of the Transue & Williams Cow pany the 
power for driving the generator was supplied by a 12 , 
16 in. Buckeye four-cylinder twin single acting gas op. 
gine, which also drove the generator for supplying cy. 
rent to part of the motors in the machine shop, so that 
only part of the time was sufficient power available for 
furnace operation. Belted to the flywheel of the gas o. 
gine was a 120-kw. two-phase 440-volt revolving fielg 
alternator, only one phase of which was connected up. 
The leads from this phase were connected with the low 
tension terminals of a 3744-kw. 440-2200-volt transformer, 
The current was then stepped down by a 2200-220 or 110 
volt transformer. The coils on the low tension side were 
connected through a double throw switch for either 
series or parallel operation, so that a normal! voltage of 
either 110 or 220 could be obtained. The variations be. 
tween 110 and 220 volts on the lower voltage and also on 
the voltages above 220 were obtained by varying the field 
of the alternator. By this arrangement a possible range 
could be obtained cf from 90 to 300 volts, which was 
more than ample for conditions of operation. Inability 
to readily obtain a 2200-volt generator of proper size ac- 
counted for the use of the 440-2200-volt step-up trans. 
former. From the double throw switch the current was 
conducted to the furnace located in the forge shop, some 
75 ft. distant. 


The instruments mounted on the switchboard con- 
sisted of a 150-volt voltmeter and a €00-ampere ammeter, 
both made by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company. 
The voltmeter was so connected that when the low ten- 
sion coils of the step-down transformer were thrown in 
parallel the instrument gave a direct reading and when 
in series the indicated voltage was half the actual volt- 
age. 

The furnace was constructed substantially as already 
described, except that air spaces were used in place of 
the insulating material shown in Fig. 1, and the furnace 
was rated as a 40-kw. unit, having a heating capacity of 
120 lb. per hour. The heating capacity was rated some 
what lower than the usual practice on account of the 
high temperature required. Fig. 2 shows the furnace 
ready for charging and Fig. 3 shows it heating eight 
1% x % in. bars. 

The electrodes were 4 x 4 x 48 in. long, composed of 
carbon, and were spaced 36 in. from each other. The 
cress sectional area of the resistance material was 4)- 
proximately 24 sq. in. The walls were composed of 9 it. 
of silica brick and were of rather loose constructioD, 
owing to the numerous changes that were made and to 
the jar from the hammers in the plant. The runs oD the 
furnace were made under rather unfavorable conditions, 
as the forgings that were made under the hammer which 
the furnace supplied were very difficult to make and 
unless the metal was very hot would not fill out in the 
dies. Much delay was also caused by trouble with both 
the hammer and the dies. Any such delays affected, of 
course, the amount of meta) heated in the furnace. 

The stock heated included 1%4-in. square, 144 x % ™ 


on 


flat, 14%4 and % in. round bars, in length from --' in. 
6 ft. Pieces 4 to 12 in. long were cut off at each heating 
and the bars replaced in the furnace. From sevel ™ 
nine bars were heated at a time. 

The current consumption was taken over periods of 
nine hours when heating the heavier of the above men 
tioned stock, and it was found that from 3 to 3 13 Ib. of 
metal were heated per kilowatt-hour. 

A voltage of 250 was usually used in start 
furnace in the morning, and from one to two hours was 
required to bring the furnace up to. temperature. 
voltage was then reduced to about 200 volts when - 
a coke resistance body or 150 volts for a coal body. whie 


ng the 








1QII 
abled the required electric input to be main- 


g ¢ the various linings used before the chrome 
selected were magnesia, carborundum and 
e chrome lining, however, gave by far the most 
we . and uniform service, lasting’ three weeks with- 
1] or repair. As only the bottom lining is sub- 
ery high temperature, it is practically the only 
' ring renewal, and as the usual bridge wall 
‘enti | furnaces is not required, that saving com- 
i the cost of renewals of the lining of the 
rnace. 

rincipal advantages of this electric furnace are 
+s hich thermal efficiency, its nonoxidizing atmosphere 
vce Chamber at all temperatures and its free- 
soot, smoke and the hot contaminating gases 

,lucts of combustion. 





The Robinson Automatic Polishing Machine 
\ tomatic polisher that is claimed to effect a 

v of from 50 to $0 per cent. in expense and labor 
produce absolutely uniform polished surfaces 

iss through the machine is being manufactured 
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y the Robinson Automatic Machine Company, Detroit, 
Mich. This machine is designed particularly for polish- 
¢ stove plates and other large surfaces, and for that 
reason is of particular interest to large stove foundries, 
s claimed that it can be used just as successfully 
shing any surfaces that are free from abrupt an- 
cles. The polisher is rigid and simple in construction 
easy to operate, one man being able to operate one 
argest size machines, 
li operation the work is moved slowly in a longi- 
direction along a carriage operated by an endless 
‘nd the surface is polished by wheels resting on 
york, which in addition to their rapid rotary motion, 
ckward and forward across the work, each wheel 
loing its share in polishing the entire surface. The ma- 
lie is made in 6, 8, 10 and 12 wheel sizes, the 10-wheel 
eing the one illustrated, and will accommodate 
' to 36 in. in width and any length. 
machine is eompact, being self-contained in a 
ue, and the entire mechanism is centered in the 
ft that runs the length of the machine. This 
isinits power to an oscillating countershaft that 
e polishing wheels directly. Crank shafts driven 
elts provide the oscillating motion for the polish- 
¢ ‘is and the table feed, the link belts connecting 
Uh k shafts with a countershaft just back of the 
ift. The cross motion is regulated by an ad- 
crank that allows an adjustment of from zero 
The polishing wheels are held in position by a 
‘ich is counterbalanced on a walking beam with 
eige. After the wheels are placed on the ma- 
| the proper adjustment made, no further atten- 
‘\uired. The sprocket wheels operating the end- 
1 that provides the longitudinal motion are 
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driven by a worm gear. The work is moved longitudinal- 
ly on the carriage at an average speed of 1 ft. per minute, 
a 50 per cent. speed variation being provided by a three- 
step cone pulley connected to the worm gear. The pol- 
ishing wheels are driven at a speed of 1850 rev. per min. 
by leather belting. The power required is 1% hp. for 
each wheel. The entire machine can be operated by 
belt or chain drive or a direct connected electric motor. 
The largest or 12-arm machine is 8 ft. wide, 9 ft. high 
and 34 ft. long. 

The polishing wheels are 12 and 14 in. in diameter 
and are made of glued cotton sections, similar to those 
used by hard polishers. The first wheel on which the 
work starts is usually covered with emery cloth to re- 
move the scale, and the last one is a leather finishing 
wheel of the regular type. Four different grades of 
abrasives are generally used. All bearings are babbitted 
and are readily accessible for rebabbitting. As shown 
in the engraving the machine is equipped with a blower 
having an opening at the back of each wheel to carry 
away the dust. The blower is located in the rear at the 
right end and is belt driven from the main shaft. A 
set of follow boards or carriages for the work to he 
polished can be made by a carpenter at a trifling cost. 
As compared with hand labor it is claimed that the use 


| 
| 


ee es. 


\n Automatic Machine for Polishing Large Surfaces Made by the Robinson Automatic Machine Company, Detroit, Mich. 


of the machine results in a saving of 80 per cent. in 
polishing stove plates and 50 to 60 per cent. on other 
work, 

a el 


The Story of a Grain of Iron.—James Gayley has re- 
cently published a unique booklet entitled “ The Story of 
a Grain of Iron.” Little Grain and Oxygen, who are the 
hero and heroine, “lived deep down in the darkness of 
the earth surrounded by rich, warm Jasper between two 
immense strata of Rock.” The reader is told how they 
were separated by the machinations of the Earth Gods, 
who used Coal to accomplish that end. The transporta- 
tion of ore and coal and the operations of the blast fur- 
nace and the converter are dealt with in the language of 
fancy, Little Grain finally coming to rest in a steel rail. 
The denouement is the reuniting of Little Grain and Oxy- 
gen by the help of Water, in accord with the inexorabie 
law of the Iron people. The conceit is most ingeniously 
worked out in a way that gives a new light on the im- 
aginative possibilities of metallurgical science. The story 
is somewhat longer than Mr. Gayley’s well-known com- 
parison of the operations of the blast furnace with those 
of the human system, which is recalled by his latest ex- 
cursion into literature. 

—_——_—__- oe — 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, 
N. J.. has just published a neat folder entitled “ Main- 
tenance Painting for Electric Railways.” It gives ex- 
cellent photographs of street railroad viaducts, power 
plant stacks and car trucks painted with Dixon's silica- 
graphite paint. The folder explains in a very interesting 
way the special adaptability of this paint for street rail- 
road uses. 
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Cast Iron Pipe Molding 


The Ardelt Continuous Turntable System 


BY R. 


In the issue of the Foundry of January, 1911, the 
pipe foundry at Coshocton, Ohio, belonging to James LB. 
Clow & Sons, Chicago, is described. This pipe foundry 
uses the new continuous principle brought out by Fred 
Herbert. It is supposed to represent an improvement 
over the continuous turntable system, which has fo! 
upward of 30 years proved satisfactory in Germany and 
more recently in other countries. I cannot find an im- 
provement in the straightline method and will explain 
the reason for my opinion. 

In comparing the circular with the rectangular sys- 
tem I refer to the Ardelt continuous molding and casting 


ARDELT. 


hours. and each time only one-half of the flas! 


to the turntable are cast, so that each flask is 1 fai 
times in 10 hours and each core bar twice. 

Between each two turntables a sand tem) g and 
preparing apparatus, with a sand bin which holds 


sufficient stock, is always provided. The pipes are shake: 
out close to the elevator of the preparing apparatus. gs 
that the sand after being moistened will be immediate) 
delivered into the bins without any intermediate han. 
dling and falls from the bin directly to the place where 
it will be shoveled into the flasks. 

With eight men at the turntable, four men at the 





Fig. 1.—-The Continuous Turntable System of Molding Cast Iron 


plant, with turntables and ramming machines, such as 
supplied by R. Ardelt & Sons, Eberswalde, Germany, 
and not to the plant of Cochrane & Co., Ltd., Middles- 
brough, England, with which I am also familiar. The 
Ardelt turntable system is illustrated in the accompanying 
engraving, Fig. 1. At each turntable, to which the 
flasks are firmly connected, two core drying ovens with 
core lathes for making the main pipe cores are arranged 
in such a manner that the cores will be lifted by the 
three-motor electric jib crane standing in the center of 
the turntable directly from the drying oven cars and 
set into the molds. In the same manner the core bars 
pulled from the molds are returned, without the need 
of any intermediate means of industrial cars. The ram- 
ming machine at each turntable is practically continu- 
ously at work, as a separate electric winch is employed 
for setting and drawing the main patterns. The molten 
iron is carried by means of a traveling bracket crane, 
which travels the length of the building and transfers 
the iron to the jib crane on the turntable for casting. 
The molds are cast on a turntable eight times in 10 


Pipe, as developed by R. Ardelt & Sons, Eberswalde, Germany. 


core lathes and one man for making the socket cores— 
a total of 18 men—the crane man in such a plant wi! 
put out 250 pipes of 80 mm. (31% In.) inside diameter 
and 3500 mm. (11% ft.) in length in 10 hours, which 's 
one man for more than 19 pipes. 

Those familiar with the operation of a pipe foundry 
know that, in consequence of the extremely dust) and 
rough work, the greatest simplicity must be observed, 
both in the construction of the molding devices and iD 
other equipment, if subsequent high maintenance costs 
and expensive stoppages of work are to be avoided. The 
molding apparatus parts which have to be frequently 
taken off should be secured by cotter pins instead of 
screws, and all rollers and turning and friction parts 
should be avoided as far as possible. The molding sand, 
which will penetrate everywhere, and the inevitable Pp" 
ticles of molten iron, which will widely spatter, * 
soon prevent the proper working of such parts. 

Before erecting the Coshocton foundry, an ene!” 
who made an investigation of all the American and Et 
ropean continuous systems of cast iron pipe manufacture 
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ie turntable circular system as unsuited for 
s service, and, therefore, selected the straight 
as safer and more suitable. I shall now en- 
mpare the two methods of work, and to show 
rbert row method by no means offers any ad- 
ver the older approved circular method with 
e turntable, as designed by an experienced 
ial -ineer and properly constructed. This is the 
fost ichine that can be devised. -Stoppages with 
h : table are practically out of the question. The 
ale iry strength of these tables may be easily obtained 
‘itable design. On such a turntable pipes of an 
side diameter up to 5 ft. can be made, for which pur- 
ocee y pressure up to 80,000 kg. (85 tons) is employed 
for drawing the shaft patterns. 

rhe flasks are longitudinally divided in two sections, 
ope of which is fitted by screws to the turntable and 
notates with it. The driving is effected by an electric 

{to 6 hp. The ramming machine is mounted 
» 2 swinging bracket, which is secured to a pillar 
standing outside of the turntable, as shown in section 
in Fig. 2. The swinging bracket permits the ramming 
machine to be rapidly centered over the main pattern 
in the flask; four rammer rods for large sizes of pipes 
and six to eight for smaller ones will be lowered and 
raised in ramming the sand at a speed of 120 to 160 
strokes a minute until the mold is made. Then the pat- 
tern is withdrawn, the turntable revolves till the next 
flask is in position, the pattern is set in, the machine 
swung over, and the ramming of the next mold is pro- 
ceeded with. A few flasks further the mold is blackened, 
then the molds pass over the drying gas burners, and 
when sufficiently dried the cores are set in and the molds 
are ready to be poured, After a short time for cooling, 
the core bars are pulled, the casting is shaken out and 
the flasks are ready for further use. 

The ramming only must be done at a given spot, 
owing to the ramming machine and the pattern winch 
above it. It is, however, of no importance, where the 
other operations are done, as the jib crane in the center 
of the-turntable can reach any 
point. The objection raised by 
the author of the article in the 
Foundry, that by a delay at any 
point the progress of the work bo. 
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be required? Each flask is fitted with four rollers, 
which must be Kept in use; with 144 flasks this means 
576 rollers. The ways for the flasks must be kept in 
perfect order, as otherwise the movement of the flasks 

















on the turntable may be im- AGM naa, RMR RA ER ER AS 


paired, therefore, does not hold 
good with regard to the method | 
here described, : 
The cireular travel of the 
flasks remains undoubtedly the 
most proper in all respects for 
a continuous method; it is im- 
possible to find sufficient reasons 
based on the impracticability of 





the turntable system to justify —— 
leaving this line of travel and 
converting it into that of follow- | 


ing the sides of a rectangle. I 


confident that the reason 
for constructing the continuous | 
row system lies solely in the de- | 
Sire to be able to use the hy- 1° G4 


draulic pipe molding machine. 

This machine demands, or at | 

least it is very advisable, that 

the flasks be attached to the |; 

base of the molding machine to —————— 





—_—Lii™ 

enable it to withstand safely the | 

ereat force with which the pat- ee 

tern is forced into the sand and 

avoid a vertical displacement of Fig. 2.—Sectional View of the Ardelt Ramming Machine.— Dimensions in Millimeters. 

the flask. If the flasks should . 

le secured to a turntable the use of such a machine will be obstructed and the working of the plant impeded. 
ld be practically out of the question, hang A a epee Ares ob as del movement two 
I order to use this machine the simple, safe turntable draulic pushers, and for the 

as toon disearded, the easily obtained circular travel transfer cars, also operated by hydraulic rams, "4 

yf +} 


the Tasks has been dispensed with and a more com- 
plicated travel in rectangular lities has been adopted. 

many more constructional parts, which in 
pe foundry are subject to constant repair, will 


quired. The operation of all these apparatus 
tremely tedious and wastes much time, as they are 
distant from thé points of work. (Each flask fs used in 
10 hours not more than two and one-half times.) 
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The Herbert system offers advantages with regard to 
neither simplicity nor safety in working over the turn- 
table system, and still less with regard to cost of at- 
tendance and maintenance. The core drying ovens lie 
so far from the casting shop that each core must be de- 
livered to the latter on cars, which is another disadvan- 
tage of this system. 

With regard to the pipe molding machine, the objec- 
tion may be raised that a pattern drawing machine re- 
quires high power for forcing the pattern through, there- 
fore the flasks must be made very strong and heavy. 
With large molds it will be practically impossible to 
make them in such a manner. The wear on the patterns 
is also very severe, as they are under a very great 
superficial pressure through the sand. Therefore, it 
will be exceedingly difficult to maintain the standard 
weights of the pipes, as the core maker is not permitted 
to make the cores smaller so as to correspond with the 
constantly diminishing outer diameter of the pipes. 
Furthermore, it will be difficult to maintain the standard 
diameter sizes, so that serious complaints will arise that 
they make either too wide or too narrow lead joint open- 
ings. Also, the machine works too slowly. Each flask 
must be first attached to the machine; after the flask 
has been centered a measuring tube is lowered through, 
then the sand is filled in, and only then can the ma- 
chine operate. With our ramming machines the mold 
is finished in the same time in which the sand is filled 
in. It, therefore, works considerably faster. There is 
no need of securing the flasks to the machine and de- 
taching them again after ramming. 





Railroad Rebates on Iron Ore 


Government Prosecutions Under the Elkins Law 


At Cleveland, Ohio, indictments against Dan R. Hanna 
and Robert L. Ireland of M. A. Hanna & Co., and D. T. 
McCabe, fourth vice-president of the Pennsylvania road, 
and 17 indictments against the Lake Shore, Pennsylvania, 
Bessemer & Lake Erie and the Nickel Plate railroads 
were returned on April 26 by the Federal Grand Jury 
which has been investigating charges of rebating against 
railroads and iron ore shippers. The cases are Interstate 
Commerce Commission cases brought to insure the en- 
forcement of published ore shipping rates. The Govern- 
ment will seek to show that the indicted railroad com- 
panies own docking facilities in Ashtabula and Conneaut 
harbors; that these were operated by companies which 
were in effect “hired” by the railroads; that the rail- 
roads paid excessive rates to the docking companies for 
unloading iron ore; that the docking companies paid 
over a portion of the money thus received to the ship- 
pers, and that the whole constitutes a conspiracy in vio- 
lation of the Elkins law. 

It has been well known in the iron ore trade that re- 
bates were given by the dock companies on ore unloaded 
at Lake Erie ports. At the end of the season the con- 
signee received a repayment of 5 cents a ton on all ore 
put on dock to be later shipped to the furnace company 
and 12 cents on all ore that was loaded from vessel 
into cars for shipment to furnace without going on the 
dock. This practice, it is said, was discontinued in 1909. 
The old charges of the dock companies, which were in 
reality subsidiaries of the railroad companies, were 20 
cents for unloading, which the vessel owner paid, and 
20 cents to the railroad. The rebates were originally 
given instead of reducing these charges. When the re- 
bates were discontinued the charges were reduced to a 
total of 17 cents to the vessel and the railroad. At the 
same time the one rate from Lake Erie dock to Valley 
furnace was reduced from 74 to 56 cents and to Pitts- 
burgh district furnace from $1.18 to 98 cents. The Gov- 
ernment alleges that the rebates illegally paid by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad between April 1, 1908, and July 
31, 1909, amounted to $482,000, and those paid by the 
Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad to the Carnegie Steel 
Company between January 1, 1908, and June 30, 1909, 
reached a total of $798,000. 


President James McCrea of the Pennsyly: »;, Rail- 
road has made public a statement in which, ai) refer. 
ring to an “apparent misunderstanding of the )u)jic as 
to what is really involved in the case,” he says; 


The action of the grand jury, so far as I undersiang jj is 


based on the following condition of affairs: During the j ear j99¢ 
and a portion of the year 1909 iron ore was landed from vessels 
at docks on Lake Erie belonging to the Pennsylvania Company 


which docks were being operated by M. A. Hanna & (o, ag a 
dock compuny, with whom an agreement was entered ea 


bandling ore from the vessels to the cars and docks of tha at 
road company. The vessels paid a fixed price per ton for unioag. 
ing, as the railroad company a fixed price per ton for loading 
the ore on the cars, the prices thus established being ihe current 


prices at practically all of the docks of all railroads at Lake 
Erie ports. 

Owing to the introduction of improved ore handling machin. 
ery during this period the cost of handling the ore was found to 
be Jess than the sum of the payments made to the dock compa- 
nies by the vessels and the railroad companies, but the exact 
amount of this possible saving could not be determined until the 
close of the season. It was therefore provided in the agreement 
that after deducting from the gross receipts of the dock com 
pany rental. cost of operation and maintenance, and proper re 
muneration for services rendered, that portion of the saving per 
ton published in the tariffs of the railroad company filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, was to be paid currently 
by the dock company to the consumers of ore, and any additional 
surplus or saving that might possibly remain at the close of the 
year should also be apportioned among the consumers of ore in 
the proportion that the ore received by them over the Pennsyi- 
vania Company's lines and connections bore to the total ore ton. 
nage forwarded from the Pennsylvania Company docks. This, 
of course, absolutely insured uniform rates to all consumers of 
ore forwarding from those docks. 

The tariffs duly published and filed with the Interstate Com 
merce Commission showed clearly the current payments to be 
made by the dock company to all these consumers of ore, but ap. 
pear to have been silent as to the final distribution to be made by 
the dock company of any possible additional saving: conse- 
quently, if in the company’s effort to carry out the exact spirit 
of the law and insure impartial treatment to its patrons, the 
failure to note in the published tariffs the provision for the final 
distribution of the possible additional savings, of which every 
consumer had not only knowledge, but notice, was not strictly 
in accordance with the law. the violation was only technical and 
wholly unintentional. 

There can be no question of discrimination involved, as all 
consumers, both large and small, were treated with strict impar 
liality; there never was, nor could be, any favoritism, for the 
rate to each one was exactly the same. The indictment of Mr. 
Hanna, president of the dock company, and of Mr. McCabe, vice- 
president of the railroad company, for alleged conspiracy, ap- 
pears to be due solely to the fact that it was they who executed, 
on behalf of their respective companies, this contract by which 
exact and absolute equality of rates to all consumers of ore for 
warded from the Pennsylvania Company's docks was guaranteed 
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The United States Reduction Company, manufacturer 
of aluminum, babbitt metals, &c., has moved from 505- 
506 Manhattan Building, Chicago, where it has long 
been located, into its new offices at 410-426 South Clin- 
ton street, which is also the location of its new Chicago 
warehouse. From this warehouse the company will 
make local deliveries and less than carload shipments. 
The new offices are commodious and the warehouse is 
equipped in a manner that will insure prompt shipments 
of the high-grade products made by this company. The 
growing business of the United States Reduction Com- 
pany has caused its facilities to be enlarged several 
times in recent years, and each succeeding enlargement 
has been met with increased demand. Its new building 
has been erected in anticipation of a continuance of this 
growth. 


The Holophane Company’s New York stock room bas 
been removed to the seventh floor of the Sterling Bronze 
Building, 13 East Thirty-ninth street. All orders will 
hereafter be delivered to draymen and messengers from 
this address. The Holophane Company will endeavor 
to carry, subject to prior sale, sufficient stock of those 
types of Holophane glass globes and reflectors and Holo- 
phane-D’Olier reflectors for which there is the greatest 
demand. Orders for other types can be shipped direct 
from the factory at Newark, Ohio, or delivered from 
New York stock as a rule 10 days or two weeks after 
receipt of the order. E. N. Hyde is now manager of the 
New York branch, superseding John W. Foster. who 
has been assigned to the management of the Chicas? 
branch. 
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The Paxson Grooved Roller Sand Mixer 


type of sand mixer for mixing and blending 
sand in steel foundries has been placed on the 
the J. W. Paxson Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ew machine rolls having grooved surfaces have 
‘ituted for the heavy flat ones customarily em- 





\ New Type of Sand Mixer for Foundry Use Built by 
ic J. W. Paxson Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The use of this type of roll is said to result in a 

e thorough and intimate mixing of the sand, since 

r effect is that of cutting rather than crushing and the 

of the machine is more refractory and more 

se, which enables the gases to escape readily when 

dis poured. Fig. 1 is a view of the new machine, 

e Fig. 2 gives an elevation and a plan view and shows 
f the constructional details. 

» grooved roller sand mixer, as the machine is 

consists of two cast iron box section standards 





s. 2.—Plan View and Blevation of the Mixer. 


0 S-in. steel I-heams which forn: the base, while 

and substantial support to the frame are af- 

by a top yoke. The sand pan, which revolves on 

ral shaft, is 5 ft. in diameter. It is a single gray 
sting and is fitted with a renewable chilled iron 

The driving gear, which receives its power 

| the horizontal shaft at the left of Fig. 1, is cast 

‘ion on the bottom of the pan. The grooved chilled 

‘ers are 22 in. in diameter and have a face width 

They run free on bushed bearings on a hori- 

-'cel shaft held in place by collars, the use of key- 
‘ing entirely avoided. Cold rolled steel is em- 
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ployed for all the shafts. The ends of the roller shaft, 
which are machined and are fitted with boxes that can 
be renewed in case of wear, are mounted on the slides. 
Scrapers which are attached to the frame above the pan 
keep the rolls clean and direct the flow of sand in the 
pan. Ail of the working parts are protected from wear 
due to.the sand falling upon them and are designed to be 
readily accessible for lubrication. 

The machine is driven through the horizontal shaft 
at the left of Fig. 1 from either a pulley or an electric 
motor. When the mixer is belt driven a clutch reduces 
the wear and tear on the belting. The overall hight of 
the mixer is 5 ft. 2% in. and the floor space required 
measures 9 ft. 8 in. by 5 ft. The power required to 
operate the machine is 5 hp. 

a 


A Buyers’ and Sellers’ Bureau at Cleveland, Ohio 


To enlarge the scope of its usefulness not only to its 
own members, but to all the manufacturing industries in 
that city, the Cleveland branch of the National Metal 
Trades Association has inaugurated a new departure, 
which will doubtless be watched with considerable in- 
terest by organizations of manufacturers in other cities. 
The plan, which has been under consideration for some 
time, was submitted to the executive board the past week 
by C. O.. Bartlett, president of the branch, and Philip 
Frankel, secretary, and was adopted. It provides for 
the establishment of a buyers’ and sellers’ bureau, which 
is designed both to aid the buyer as well as to help the 
seller of products made in Cleveland. 

At present, for example, a buyer goes to Cleveland 
and places an order with one concern for a machine or 
material. The seller has no further direct interest in 
the buyer as far as his other requirements are concerned, 
and the latter is allowed to go his way. Possibly he 
purchases the balanee of his wares in Cleveland and 
perhaps he does not. He may be in the market for 
something that he does not know is made in the city. 
According to the plan to be placed in effect, when a 
buyer comes to the city he will be referred to a central 
office, where he will be informed where he can buy what 
he wants, and from which he will be taken to the places 
where he can make his purchases. In case a manufac- 
turer receives an inquiry by mail for goods that he does 
not make and does not know where they can be pro- 
cured, he is to refer that inquiry to the central office, 
which will furnish the desired information and bring the 
buyer and manufacturer in touch with each other. 

A part of the plan is to have on file at the bureau 
of the association catalogues of the Cleveland manufac- 
turers, photographs of their products and a complete 
card index system showing all the goods manufactured 
in Cleveland and who makes them. It is believed that 
when outside buyers become acquainted with the system 
they will write to the central office direct, and through 
that be quickly placed in touch with manufacturers of 
articles that they want. When the plan is permanently 
established it is the intention to have stenographic serv- 
ice, telephone service and other conveniences for bring- 
ing out-of-town buyers and Cleveland manufacturers to- 
gether. While the plan will be inaugurated by the 
Cleveland branch of the National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion, all other manufacturers in the city will be invited 
to participate in the conduct of the bureau, and a con- 
ference with other manufacturers will be held the pres- 
ent week, at which the scheme will be submitted to them 
for approval. 

a OS 

Heavy Canadian Rail Contracts.-The Canadian 
Northern Railway Company, whose head office is in To- 
ronto, has placed orders with the Dominion Steel Cor- 
poration and the Algoma Steel Company for 105,090 tons 
of steel rails, some of which are 60-lb. and others S0-Ib. 
Of these rails 80,000 tons will be utilized on branch lines 
in the West. Besides its rail purchases, the company is 
spending $4,500,000 on rolling stock and power. All the 
outlay, including an additional $500,000 for rail fasten- 
ings, &e., will be made in Canada. The rail delivery is 
to be at the rate of 15,000 tons per month. 
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The Gang Sensitive Radial Drill 
A New High Speed All Belt Driven Tool 


The William E. Gang Company, 1543 Queen City ave- 
nue, Cincinnati, Ohio, has recently developed a new type 
of radial drill. The field which it was especially de- 
signed to cover is driving high speed twist drills rang- 
ing from % to 1 in. in diameter at their maximum efli- 
ciency. All noise even when running at the highest 
speed is said to have been done away with by the elim- 
ination of all the transmission gears and the substitution 





Fig. 1.—A New Type of Belted Sensitive Radial Drill Built by 
the William E. Gang Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


of a belt. Fig. 1 is a view of the new tool, and Fig. 2 
shows the attachment with which the drill can be sup- 
plied when tapping has to be done. 

The construction of the machine is of such design as 
to insure long and satisfactory service. The arms, whic’) 
are made in three sizes, namely 2%, 3 and 3% ft., are 
very rigid, the cross section being in the form of a cap- 
ital D. Reinforcement is secured by a number of webs. 
The arm is raised and lowered by a crank at the side of 
the column and is clamped in position by a ball lever. 
This crank is connected by a pair of bevel gears with 
the elevating screw which acts upon a stationary nut 
bolted to the arm, the thrust of the arm being taken 
by a ball thrust bearing. The column is clamped 
in any convenient position by a quick acting cam lever 
that actuates an hexagonal nut and a draw bolt and 
a conical roller bearing is supplied to take the 
weight. The head or saddle which can be securely 
clamped in any desired position on the arm is moved 
by a rack and pinion and a hand wheel. All the 
moving parts are in accurate running balance and 
are carried on annular ball bearings, which are so mount- 
ed that the ball hearings take all radial and thrust loads, 
and no moving part rests upon a stationary one. This 
arrangement reduces friction to a minimum, and as all 
the bearings are incased to protect them from dust or 
injury, they do not have to be lubricated except at long 
intervals. 

The belt running into the base of the column trans- 
mits the power from the driving cone pulley shaft to one 
extending the full length of the column. On this ver- 
tical shaft there is a pulley which is carried on a bracket 
extending into the column from the radial arm. This 
pulley is driven from the shaft through a spline and a 
feather and transmits power to the spindle through a 
horizontal belt. The arrangement of this belt is such 


igi 
that, although it encircles half the circumfer. f the 
spindle pulley at all times, the same tension is | tained 
irrespective of the location of the head by the | 4 
the idler puileys. These are so placed with 1 1c 
the spindle pulley that the driving belt exe re 
anced pull on both sides of the latter, due to its equal 
contact with them, and produces no side st) ino 
annular ball bearing of the spindle. In this ar: remind 
no springs or counterweights are used, and Vision 
is made for taking up the slack which oceur: both 
belts on account of stretching. 

The hand wheel A, Fig. 2, at the left of tie heag 
brings the spindle rapidly to the work, while the lever 
L, at the right, feeds it into the work. To maintain th, 
most convenient position for drilling at all times 3 
lever has a ratchet which is automatically locked by q 


latch and kept from falling when the lever is throw) 
into the vertical position. This ratchet does not release 
the spindle from the control of the lever, but serves to 
maintain the same relative position of the lever and thy 
drill point. It is not necessary to reset the feed lever 
for every hole where a number are to be drilled in the 
same plane. When the lever is pushed slightly beyond the 
first position of the locking latch, the spindie is freed 
from its control and can be moved in either direction by 
the hand wheel. The counterweight directly connected 
to the spindle makes this feed very sensitive. 

Kight spindle speed changes, ranging in geometrical 
progression from 300 to 1170 rey. per min., are availab) 
by the use of a two-speed friction countershaft and a 
four-step cone pulley. This arrangement gives an averag 
velocity of 80 ft. per minute for sizes of drills varying 
by 1-16 in. from 4 to % in., inclusive, and by % in. from 
44 to 1 in., inclusive, and gives good results under aver- 
age shop conditions. If desired the countershaft can be 
speeded up sufficiently to give the maximum speed that 
high speed twist drills will stand. 

The tapping attachment illustrated in Fig. 2 oper- 
ates without shock or jar at any speed required up to 
1170 rev. per min., reverses instantly and is absolutely 
noiseless in operation. It is possible to adjust the ten- 
sion of the driving beit so that any sizeof tap can be 
driven into a blind hole, strike the bottom and be re 
versed and back out without breaking the tap or in- 
juring the machine. As the spindle alone reverses, sensi- 
tiveness for tapping is secured as well as for drilling. 





Fig. 2.—The Tapping Attachment Which Can Be Supplied [0° 
the Drill. 


Like the drive of the machine proper, no gears are used 
in connection with this attachment and the spindle is T® 
versed by the narrow belt at the top of the head oD the 
upper spindle pulley. The power for this belt is secured 
from the idler pulleys on the head, which revolve in the 
opposite direction to the lower spindle pulley. This 
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| drives a pulley supported on a plate directly 
spindle pulley, which runs in the same direc- 
e idler pulley. A cone clutch is operated by the 
¢. on the right side of the head, which is 
etween the two spindle pulleys and is kept in 
ut with the lower spindle pulley by a powerful 
ned spring. In this position the spindle runs 
jut by moving this bent lever the clutch can be 
» from engagement with the forward spindle 
d engaged with the reversing one. When the 
the spring. instantly withdraws the 
rom the reversing pulley and re-engages it with 
ard one. For taking up the slack in this belt 
stretching an adjustable idler pulley is provided. 
. drill will pull all sizes of United States standard 
to and ineluding % in. In a test made at the 


released 


jer’s shop a 44-in. high speed twist drill, running at 


. per min., was driven through a 2-in. cast iron 
the rate of 25 in. per minute with a feed of 
per revolution of the spindle. 





The Cream City Accident Preventor 


\ 


new 


type of safety device for presses and other 


* machines has been developed by the Geuder, 
hke & Frey Company, St. Paul avenue and Fifteenth 

et, Milwaukee, Wis. 
vy accident preventor, and among the special features 


This is known as the Cream 





Position for 
ing Tools. 


Adiust- Fig. 2.—Position When Punch 


Is in Use. 


eam City Accident Preventor for Punches and Similar 
inery Made by the Gender, Paeschke & Frey Company, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


essed by it are that the guard is entirely automatic 
tion and does not have to be touched when resetting 
‘ools, the mechanism operating the guard is entirely 
ate from any other part of the machine and the use 


e 


‘he device does not in any way interfere with the 
ut of the machine. 


Fig. 1 shows the position of the 
When the tools are being adjusted, while Fig. 2 


~ 4 view of it as it appears when the punch is in use. 


} 


™ 
i 


‘lle device consists of a folding gate which when the 


1 is in use extends downward, as shown in Fig. 2, 


effectually blocks the approach to the die. 


When 


peration is completed this gate jumps back into the 


way. 


position, Fig. 1, and is entirely out of the oper- 
The use of this device does not reduce the 


of the press nor interfere with the rapid handling 


work in hand, as the operator can see the piece 


* press at all times without having to turn his head. 


a 


© preventor is operated by a simple lever which is 
med to one side of the press frame and is con- 


at one end with the folding gate of the device 
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and at the other with the clutch treadle. As soon as 
the operator places his foot upon the treadle, the lever 
controlling the operation of the gate causes it to drop in 
advance of the descent of the press. It is claimed that 
this device is so sensitive that if the operator’s fingers 
or anything as small as % in. thick is placed under the 
gate, the lever will not engage the pin controlling the 
clutch and the press will not operate. To apply this 
device to presses already in use the adjustment does not 
have to be disturbed. The device is fastened on the 
press by the gib screws and there is no need to alter 
the clutch or the treadle for attaching it to any style 
of press. 





Emery Testing Machines at the Bureau of 


Parts of the new 2,300,000-lb. Emery testing machine 
are being received and erected at the Washington Lab- 
oratory of the Bureau of Standards. Two of the larg- 
est pieces of the machine recently arrived, one belonging 
to the seale or weighing end, the other being the main 
straining press at the power end. At the works of the 
Fore River Shipbuilding Company, Quincy, Mass., where 
the heavier parts of the testing machine have been fab- 
ricated, the straining press, piston and cylinder head 
were assembled and forwarded as one piece. The ship- 
ping weight of this piece was 2244 tons. When it reached 
Washington it was taken across the city on a heavy 
four-wheeled truck, drawn part of the distance by a 
team of 26 horses. On Massachusetts avenue, where 
rising ground was met, the number of horses was in- 
creased to 30. It was taken to the Bureau by a circuit- 
ous route to avoid one of the bridges of the city, which 
it was thought undesirable to strain with so great a con- 
centrated load. This machine is being installed in the 
Engineering Building, one of the buildings recently 
erected at the Bureau, where a second and smaller 
Emery machine is also being placed. The latter has a 
capacity of 230,000 Ib., or one-tenth that of the larger 
one. 

Some of the dimensions of the larger machine are 
as follows: The main straining press has a diameter of 
32 in. Its piston has a stem 22 in. in diameter, and a 
stroke of 60 in. The two screws connecting the power 
and the scale ends are 12 in. diameter by 49 ét. 8 in. 
long, 30 ft. 8 in. of each being threaded. ‘The pitch of 
the thread is 1% in. and the depth % in. The finished 
weight of these screws is about 17,800 lb. each. In 
the design of the machine one screw is located directly 
over the other, their axes being horizontal. This ar- 
rangement gives convenient access to all parts of the 
material under test, introducing a feature of great practi- 
cal value. The center line of the machine is 44 in. above 
the laboratory floor. Hydraulic power will be used for 
operating both Emery machines. A central power plant, 
of three accumulators, is being installed. The dead 
weights used aggregate about 200,000 Ib. Two 10-ton 
traveling cranes form a part of the equipment of the 
large machine and a 2-ton crane is provided for the 
smaller one. 

These machines will be used for investigative tests 
on the physical properties of all classes of structural 
materials, in the development of physical constants and 
matters of detail pertaining to design and fabrication of 
structural shapes employed in engineering and archi- 
tectural works. 

—_———__—. eo ——— — 


The lower house of the Ohio Legislature has passed 
the Green workmen’s compensation bill, which, it is be- 
lieved, will be adopted by the Senate in practically its 
present form. The bill as passed is a compromise be- 
tween one advocated by employers and another urged by 
organized labor. It provides that 90 per cent. of the 
fund from which awards are to be made for compensa- 
tion for injuries shall be paid by employers and 10 per 
cent. by employees. Graded amounts of compensation are 
provided, the maximum amount to be allowed for injuries 
being $3400. The fund is to be administered by a com- 
mission of three to be appointed by the Governor. 
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Locomotive Boiler Tubes* 


The Processes of Manufacture, with Particular 
Reference to Heat Treatment 


RY F. N. SPELLER.7 


The manufacture of charcoal iron railroad boiler 
tubes was described by Geo. G. Crawford in a paper on 
that subject read before the Western Railway Club, Jan- 
uary, 1904. His paper represented the old processes by 
which charcoal iron tubes were made by the National 
Tube Company until about two years ago. These are 
now rarely, if ever, used, and have become largely a mat- 
ter of metallurgical history. The tube industry owes 
much to the railroads for its development; in fact, the 
invention of lap welding may be traced to the necessity 
which arose on the building of George Stephenson’s first 
locomotive for a tube which would be safer and stronger 
than the butt welded tube, the only one made at that 
time. Since Stephenson’s day the manufacture of loco- 
motive tubes has increased in quantity and quality, as 
the demands of railroad service became more exacting, 
and the whole tubular industry was no doubt favorably 
affected thereby. 

Seamless steel tubes were introduced about 1886, and 
established a new strength and ductility and endurance 
under many conditions of service. Later on a satisfac- 
tory grade of soft steel was produced, which could be 
lap welded like charcoal iron, and this also has been 
much improved, so that we now have practically three 
classes of tubes for locomotive service—charcoal iron lap 
welded, steel lap welded and seamless steel. Charcoal 
iron formerly was made from a special grade of pig iron 
made in a small blast furnace using charcoal. as fuel. 
The product of this furnace was charged into the refin- 
ery, where about one-half of the impurities were oxi- 
dized and fluxed away, the metal being subsequently 
treated in lots of 300 Ib. or so in a slightly modified type 
of the old Catalan forge with charcoal as fuel. The use 
of so much charcoal has necessarily been stopped, and 
in many other respects the manufacture of charcoal iron 
for tubes has of late years been considerably modified. 
Of these changes we are not in a position to speak, for 
as it was evidently impossible for obvious reasons to con- 
tinue the manufacture of charcoal iron strictly along the 
old lines, we 


ge Abandoned the Making of Charcoal Iron Tubes 
about two years ago in favor of lap welded and seamless 
steel, which had by that time been proved a fit substi- 
tute and in some respects decidedly superior to the older 
material. 

You all understand, of course, that when we speak of 
steel in this paper it refers more to the method of man- 
ufacture than the finished product, as the steel used in 
the manufacture of tubes, as a matter of fact, is a purer 
form of iron than that made by the charcoal process, and 
like the older metal cannot be tempered. A special grade 
of Bessemer steel was at first used in the manufacture of 
lap welded tubes, on account of its superior welding 
quality, but later on had to be abandoned as under some 
conditions it was found to develop brittleness in the 
beads after the tubes had been in service some time. The 
substitution of basic open hearth steel low in carbon and 
with less than 0.05 per cent. of phosphorus and sulphur 
has been found after more than two years’ trial to do 
away entirely with any tendency of this kind, and as now 
made there is little difficulty in securing a strong weld 
with this steel. Seamless and lap welded tubes are made 
to-day from practically the same grade of soft basic 
open hearth steel. Let us take up what seem to be the 
main points requiring attention in the locomotive tube 
in order that it may give the best service under modern 
conditions. 


1. Resistance to Corrosion 
The manufacturer should furnish a tube in the best 
possible condition to withstand corrosion and pitting; 


* A paper read before the Pittsburgh Railway Club, April 28, 


1. 
+ Metallurgical engineer, National Tube Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 





+, IQ] 
that is, the metal should be as uniform in co; position 
and density as it is possible to make it. Muci cay be 
done to lessen the tendency to pitting by proper attep. 
tion to the making of steel and the way it is worked, 
We have been experimenting on this problem now for 
several years and have gone to considerable trouble in 


the matter of testing and inspection of material, and jy 
the process used for manipulating the steel so as to 
prodace.a tube which will resist corrosion as wei! as iron 
can be made to do so, and, judging from the reports of 
comparative service tests which have been received, 
steel so made is, in this respect, at least the equal of 
the best charcoal iron. After all, however, the solution 
of this problem is largely in the hands of the user. Irop 
or steel will corrode in spite of anything that can be 
done if certain material is in solution in the water, 
particularly dissolved oxygen or carbonic acid. By the 
removal of these harmful agencies corrosion may be re. 
duced to practically nothing. It is generally understoog 
nowadays that water conditions have everything to do 
with corrosion, and the simplest solution of the prob- 
lem is to treat the water, with the object of making it 
as harmless as possible. The development of the modern 
tube to withstand corrosion and the treatment of water 
have together practically eliminated this trouble, so that 
it is rarely the case that tubes fail nowadays through 
pitting. 
2. Leaking in the Flue Sheet 


The construction and handling of the engine has so 
much to do with the trouble experienced from leaky 
flues that it is difficult to determine how much, if any, 
of the responsibility for this should be placed on the 
tube material. If railroad engineers will tell us what 
qualities are required in the tube to make it hold tight 
in the flue sheet, we will be glad to follow their sugges- 
tions as closely as possible. At the present time the 
steel tube is made as stiff as possible consistent with the 
best welding quality and ability to stand up success- 
fully under expansion and beading in the tube sheet. 


3. Strength and Ductility of Material 
The tube should be of such quality as to stand re- 
peated tightening in the flue sheet without cracking or 
showing undue evidence of fatigue, nor should these 
weaknesses develop during the life of the flue in service. 
The material found best adapted to give these properties 
is a special grade of soft open hearth steel carrying 

not over 0.05 per cent. phosphorus or sulphur. 


4. Weldability 

The quality of the metal and niethod of handling are 
equally important in safe ending. Soft steel has been 
found somewhat harder to weld than charcoal iron, but 
it has been greatly improved in this respect. The neces- 
sity for a good welding quality steel is of first consid- 
eration in making locomotive tubes so that they may be 
easily safe ended, and this point has received a great 
deal of study. especially in the manufacture of lap- 
welded tubes, where it is, of course, one of the first 
essentials to manufacture. Charcoal iron carries coD- 
siderably more impurities than soft open hearth steel, 
and these impurities form a self-fluxing mixture which 
facilitates welding. Railroad specifications have been 
so tightly drawn on composition in some cases as to 
work against the production of a good quality of steel 
for locomotive boiler tubes by calling for unnecessarily 
low phosphorus and sulphur. There is now very good 
reason to think that a mistake has been made in this 
direction, and that the general welding quality of the 
steel would be much improved, and the steel at the same 
time would lose nothing in other respects, if the maxi- 
mur phosphorus and sulphur limits were both raised to 
0.05 per cent. With producer gas, now generally used 
of necessity, it is a very difficult matter to keep the aver- 
age sulphur in the heat below 0.085 per cent., and in 
order to remove this sulphur in the open hearth furnace 
the steel has to be held and worked in such a way 4 
frequently to leave it dry and difficult to weld. 


HEAT TREATMENT. 
Before the steel can be welded in practice a fluid cit- 
der must be formed on the surfaces which are to be 

















II 


the metal is heated too far above the point 
iis cinder should flow, it will be burned and 
We endeavor to have the range of tempera- 
en the cinder forming and burning points in 
wide as possible so as to assist in lap welding 
e largest margin of safety in safe ending. 
¢ the variety of the requirements it seems to 
e compositions of the’ metal should be left 
he discretion of tlre manufacturer so far as is 
with a certain specified standard of physical 
the finished tube. We frequently go to the 
rephosphorizing for the purpose of improving 
¢ and welding quality of our steel. 
ethod of safe ending, we have said, has as 
io with obtaining satisfactory results as the ma- 
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body tube at or near the weld. Taking unnecessary risks 
of this kind often explains subsequent failures which 
should not be charged up to the flue maker. 

It is not unusual for a flue welder who has never 
handled steel to have trouble for a few days. Remem- 
hering the above points and using his experience to the 
best advantage as to the condition of his furnace, the 
character of the flame, temperature, &c., the average 
n:an will soon be able to do equally reliable work with 
steel as with charcoal iron, as the experience of welders 
all over the country will show. 


5. Uniformity of Material 


This is a quality which the tubes should have in a 
high degree, both as to physical and chemical properties. 








Flange, Crushing Down and Flattening Test for Boiler Tubes 


it we will not attempt to lay down specific rules 
onstruction of the furnace and heating, for many 
ractical shop men present who are welding flues 
y are much more able to discuss this side of the 
However, there are a few broad principles on 
treatment of tube steel which should be taken 
sideration. The preliminary heating of the body 
eparatory to flaring out the end should be car- 
bright orange color judging by good shop light, 
crees F. In the case of steel on steel, if the body 
llowed to cool black after heating to this tem- 
and inserting the safe end, the grain structure 
refined and the metal put in much better condi- 
the welding operation which follows. Moreover, 
reheated body tube is returned to the furnace 
cooling the metal may be crystallized or burned 
e safe end has been heated hot enough to weld. 
there be any considerable difference in thickness 
the safe end and body tube, it is evident that 
again a risk of overheating the one before the 
sufficiently heated to weld. If the body tube is 
to the furnace while red ‘hot and the safe end 
Same time a gauge or two heavier, there is, of 
| the more chance of crystallizing or burning the 


There is no difficulty as to the average steel tube nowa- 
days standing the master mechanics’ tests made on one 
sample out of each hundred tubes. We have, however, 
recently designed a machine to make the flange, crushing 
dewn and flattening test on each end of every tube, as 
shown in the illustration. This gives assurance both as 
tc the character of the metal in each individual tube 
and also, in the case of lap welded tubes, as to the weld- 
ing quality being satisfactory. Steel tubes are now made 
in one grade of material suitable for either body tube or 
safe ending. 
——_—-<>-2-—— —____- 

The Sprague Electric Company has removed its Bos- 
ton office from the Weld Building to 201 Devonshire 
street, where larger offices have been obtained in order 
to handle expeditiously the increased demand for the 
Sprague electric apparatus and Sprague conduit prod- 
ucts in the New England territory. 


The Bethlehem Steel Company, South Bethlehem, 
Pa., on April 21 turned out one of the largest crucible 
steel castings in its history. It weighed 11,000 Ib., and 
required the contents of 120 pots of metal. The entire 
operation was effected in 14% minutes. 
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A Modern Electric Tool Factory side of the lower floor. The floor is of conc; id 


cement, imbedded in which are wooden sleepers 











porting a maple floor. Cast iron columns and s rire 
The New Plant of the Hisey-Wolf Machine ders support the floor above. 
rE Company, Cincinnati, Ohio The assembling and adjusting departments, s| in 
i 2 oe Fig. 2, occupy the second story. It is of almos len- 
i The new plant of the Hisey-Wolf Machine Company, tical construction as the floor below, with the ex ion 
{ manufacturer of grinders and portable electric drills, at that the maple floor is laid on 2%-in. yellow pine fi iw. 
; Colerain avenue and Marshall street, Cincinnati, Ohio, The pillars in the second story, supporting the roof, are 
re is attracting considerable notice, both on account of its also of yellow pine. A flat composition .roof, laid on 
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if Fig. 1 The Machine Shop on the First Floor. 
ae construction and the unique way in which it is heated. 1%-in. yellow pine sheathing, covers the building. The 
tei Harry Hake designed the building and Robert S. Mayer _ office occupies a front corner on the second floor, a space 
it the heating system. x 20 x 45 ft. being partitioned off for this purpose. The 
i g ; The building is of semisteel construction, 75 x 175 two stairways inside the shop and at either end are 
4 ft., two stories. To provide ample light Detroit fenestra inclosed with fireproof material. 
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‘ie Fig. 2.—A Portion of the Assembling and Adjusting Department. 
ro Two Views in the New Plant of the Hisey-Wolf Machine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
} 
: steel sash windows, 12 ft. wide and extending to the A direct current €5-hp. generator, made by the Jantze 
re ceiling, are placed in both upper and lower stories. & Leist Electric Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, driven by an 
f ; ‘These windows are separated by brick piers 17 in. thick 85-hp. gas engine, made by the Miller Improved Gas as 
i} . and only 4 ft. wide. gine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, furnishes the motive 
ie Fig. 1 shows the machine shop, which occupies one power for the shop. 
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lding is heated by a blower system, using hot 
the heating medium. The heat in the exhaust 
1 the engine is utilized by passing these gases 
, exhaust heater, a reverse current heater made 
Villiams Tool Company, Erie, Pa., and blast coils. 
1" er used for cooling the cylinder jacket of the 

iso circulated through this exhaust heater by 
' centrifugal pump, driven by a motor made by 
tl Kaetker Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. An aux- 
+ water boiler is provided for use in extremely 
ther or when starting up in the morning. The 


Svs s so arranged that this boiler can be used in con- 
fun with the hot water from the exhaust heater or 
separitely through different sections. 

It is planned to install a cooling tower for the water 
after it has completed the circuit of the system, so as to 
reduce the temperature enough to pass it back through 
the cylinder jacket, so that the same water can be used 
repeatedly for cooling the cylinders. 

— - - +e 


The Alvey-Ferguson Company’s Removal 





e Alvey-Ferguson Company, Louisville, Ky., manu- 
facturer of the A-F gravity conveyers and conveying 
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A Special Fosdick Horizontal Boring, 
Drilling and Milling Machine 





For use in a shop building sugar mill machinery, 
where it will be subjected to severe usage, the Fosdick 
Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has recently 
completed a special horizontal boring, drilling and mill- 
ing machine. The machine is of the same general type 
as the builder’s No. 0 machine, which was illustrated in 
The Iron Age April 29, 1909, but is of special interest on 
account of the long table and the table traverse, ~ In 
this new machine the table traverse was increased to 
63 in., which necessitated a redesign of the saddle and 
the table. A corresponding increase in the traverse of 
the column and outer support was made, this dimension 
being 27 in. 

The steel gears used in the machine are of the same 
type as the standard tool, and all of the bearings are 
bronzed bushed. The machine is driven by a belt and 
a four-step cone pulley. Eight speed changes are avail- 
able, four are secured by the cone pulley and this number 
is doubled by the lever on the speed box. 

The construction of the saddle and the bed is very 
rigid. In the specifications supplied to the builder, when 


A Special No, 0 Horizontal Boring, Drilling and Milling Machine Built by the Fosdick Machine Too! Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


machinery, announces its intention of moving its plant 
and home offices to Oakley, Cincinnati, Ohio. A desir- 
able five-acre site bas been secured in the factory dis- 
trict, and the erection of modern buildings will be com- 
menced shortly. Increased facilities, with a better ac- 
cess fo the markets, have become necessary to take care 
of the large business this company is enjoying, and its 
‘apacity will be more than doubled in the new location. 

The plant will include the following: Structural de- 
lartnent, 100x450 ft.; woodworking department, 50 x 
100 ft.; machine shop, 50 x 100 ift., and an office build- 
‘ie, SOx €0 ft, two stories. The construction of the 
factory buildings will be uniformly of steel and con- 
‘Tete, with saw-tooth roofs, absolutely fireproof through- 
ou Sprinkler systems will be installed as an ad- 
‘ditional precaution against fire. The office building, 
. is to be apart from the other buildings, will con- 
form in design and construction with the main plant. 
he plans are in charge of the Trussed Concrete Steel 
‘onjany, Detroit, Mich. This will be a model plant in 
particular, and will be completed by August 1. 
peration of the plant at Louisville will continue 


ut interruption until the new one at Oakley is 
eted. 


ever 
TI 


wit) 


the table was at its maximum distance on the saddle 
a drop of 0.008 in. was allowed. When the machine was 
tested upon its completion this amount was found to be 
only 0.002 in. 

——- 2 — 

The Beck & Corbitt Iron Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
heavy hardware jobber, is erecting a new six-story and 
basement building, 125x126 ft. The company at pres- 
ent occupies three buildings, one of five stories, 125 x 126 
ft., to which two additional stories will be added, and 
two of two stories, 100 x 126 ft. Upon completion of the 
new building the company will concentrate its business, 
which is at present scattered in different structures, this 
enabling it to handle its trade more promptly than at 
present and also more economically. 

The plant of the Lincoln Stove & Range Company, 
Fremont, Ohio, has been sold to Mozart Gallup, Sandusky, 
Ohio, and other mortgage holders for $139,000. Reor- 
ganization of the company is planned. 


The Hawley Down Draft Furnace Company, Chicago, 
has reduced its capital stock from $500,000 to $100,000 
and the number of directors from seven to three. 
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The Midland 30-In. Radial Drill 


A new 30-in. high speed radial drill for rapid drilling 
and tapping has recently been placed on the market by 
the Midland Machine Company, Detroit, Mich. The tool 
is said to possess all the advantages of the sensitive drill 
press combined with the large productive capacity of the 
radial drill and is designed for rapid jig work where the 
number of pieces is not large enough to warrant the use 
of a multiple spindle drill for tool and die work and in 
shops where a lighter tool than a geared radial drill is 
required. The machine is accurately and compactly built, 
occupies a small amount of floor space and is easily op- 
erated by levers within close reach of the machinist. Its 
special field is the handling of carbon and high speed 
drills having a maximum diameter of % in. and taps up 
to % in. in diameter at their maximum capacity. <A gen- 
eral view of the drill is given in Fig. 1, while Fig. 2 
shows the device employed for changing the feed and re- 
versing the drill spindle. 

No gears are employed in the drive or the reversing 
device, and the tool is driven by a 2-in. belt running at 
high speed, which transmits the power smoothly. Six- 
spindle speed changes varying from 270 to 1050 rev. per 
min. are available through the employment of a three-step 
cone pulley and the two levers shown in Fig. 2. The ar- 
rangement for reversing the spindle and for securing the 
three additional speeds consists of a continuous belt run- 
ning around four pulleys, two on the vertical and two on 
the horizontal shaft. Between each pair of pulleys are 
clutches operated by separate levers, and the movement 
of either lever reverses the direction of rotation of the 
spindle, while moving both of them simultaneously pro- 
vides the three additional speeds. The tapping lever A 
operates a friction clutch in the column, and the speed 
change lever B actuates a jaw clutch in the back shaft. 





Fig. 1—The New 30-In. High Speed Radial Drill Built by the 
Midland Machine Company, Detroit, Mich. 


The spindle, which has dustproof ball bearings, is fed 
by a long feed lever with a ratchet device that automat- 
ically releases when the lever is in the upper position, 
wkile a small hand wheel controls the quick return. The 
spindle is of high carbon steel, has a large diameter and 
is accurately ground. A 2-in. endless belt that passes 
around two idler pulleys, one at the end of the radial arm 
and the other immediately back of the pulley, drives the 
spindle. The vertical movement of the spindle is 6 in., 
and that of the table 15 in., the movement of the latter 
being controlled by a hand wheel. The head has a move- 





Fig. 2.—The Device for Changing the Feeds and Reversing the 
Spindle. 


ment of 25 in. along the rail. The upper section of the 
column together with the arm revolves on the stump and 
can be turned through a complete circle, thus making it 
possible for the tool to drill over a large area. For re- 
leasing the arm or clamping it in any desired position, a 
lever operating in the upper part of the column is em- 
ployed. 

The following table gives the principal dimensions 
abd specifications of the drill: 


Maximum distance from spindle center to column, inches. 5 


Maximum distance from spindle to table, inches......... 24 
Minimum hight of table above floor, inches.............. 27 
Maximum hight of table above floor, inches.............. 42 
Vertical movement of table, inches.................+06- 15 
Vertical movement of spindle, inches................5:: 6 


Traverse of table on arm. dmches..... .2 dviicciacs ceapecess 25 
Number of spindle speed changes 


Minimum spindJe speed, revolutions per minute.......... 270 
Maximum spindle speed, revolutions per minute......... 1,050 
Working surface top of table, inches................. 18 x 28 
Working surface side of table, inches...............0s:: 6 x 28 
Cree et ds shed as « bem a twee s woh e z 74 
Wath 08 -Gstving belt, Ices. 200g Se bees 2 
Speed of countershaft, revolutions per minute........... 395 
Bieor epecs. reaguired,: Ghee ..¢<:< édcc +a oes «eek nee 84 x 84 


Total weight, pounds. . 


The equipment furnished with the drill includes a set 
of wrenches and all the other accessories ordinarily sup- 
plied with a tool of this character. 


(a HO 


William T. Magruder, professor of mechanical engi- 
neering, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, has fa- 
vored us with a copy of a 48-page pamphlet giving the 
itinerary of the Western inspection trip which has been 
taken by four instructors and 102 students of the depart- 
ments of mechanical and electrical engineering of that 
university. The pamphlet is a model, giving many de- 
tails of industries to be visited. The trip began on Sun- 
day night, April 23, and ended Sunday morning, April! 30. 
The party spent three days in Chicago, two days in Mil- 
waukee and one day in Gary. The students were pro- 
vided with interleaved copies of the bulletin for use in 
note taking. The object of trips of this character was 
thoroughly explained in a paper entitled “ Inspection 
Trips,” by Professor Magruder at the last meeting of the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education. 


H. J. Koontz, manufacturer’s agent, Pittsburgh, has 
sold to the Pardoe Coal Company, Sharon, Pa., a 12x 12 
x14 in. Ingersoll-Rand belt-driven air compressor; 4? 
Appex nipple and pipe threading machine, manufactured 
by the Merrill Mfg. Company, Toledo, Ohio, to the Sv 
perior Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, and a Bliss press for 
pressed steel work to the P. Wall Mfg. Company, Pitts 
burgh. 
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New Tools and Appliances 


r] essentially @ news department for which infor- 
mation is invited. 


Electrically Driven Pipe Cutter and Threader.—A 
iesign of motor driven pipe cutting and threading 
machine has been recently developed by the Curtis & 
Curtis Company, Bridgeport, Conn. The usual Forbes 
rn of die cutting head having a range of 1 to 8 in. 
is used. This head is mounted on a cabinet base, and 
‘he moter which can be wound for any of the standard 
voltages and frequencies is mounted underneath. The 
design of the machine enables the operator to use a 
trolley over it for handling long and heavy lengths of 
pipe. 
Large Milling Machines.—The Becker Milling Ma- 
hine Company, Hyde Park, Mass., has recently brought 
out two new milling machines. One of these is of the 
ertical belt-driven type equipped with double back gears 
having ratios of 3 to 1 and 8 to 1 respectively. The 
spindle is driven by a 5¢-in. double belt passing over a 
pulley 20 in. in diameter, and the open belt possesses 
sufficient power to take cuts in cast iron 1-16 to 3-32 in. 
deep with surface mills 10 and 12 in. in diameter and 
table feed of 8 in. per minute. The other machine is 
a duplex Lincoln type miller, having spindle speeds rang- 
ng from 15 to 88% rev. per min. The two spindle heads 

e independent micrometer adjustments and are driven 
through spur gears with a back gear ratio of 6% to 1. 
Roth spindles are’ tapered and have a No. 10 Brown & 
Sharpe taper hole in them. All of the driving gears are 
protected by guards to prevent accidents. The overall 
limensions of the table are 13% x 48 in. and the working 

ce is 11 x 40 in. 

Combination Screw Driver Set.—The J. C. Barrett 
Company, Hartford, Conn., is manufacturing a combina- 
tion steel screw driver set in which all the blades fold 
to the handle and are held there by a knurled sleeve at 
e end. A quarter-turn of the sleeve loosens the blades 
» that they can be ejected from the, handle by a flat 
ring within it. In use, the force employed to drive 

screw holds the blade in position. 

\ New Precision Lathe.—The Rivett Lathe Mfg. 
inpany, Brighton, Mass., is manufacturing a new pre- 

on lathe having a device for correcting any error in 

‘lead screw when especially accurate precision threads 
re being cut. This device consists of a rod journaled in 

hearings on the back of the lathe bed. An adjustable 
Slide having the same general appearance as the customary 
taper attachment is mounted on the back of the carriage. 
This attachment is so connected that any movement of 
he carriage is transmitted to the long rod. An arm at 
the right end of this rod connects with the lead screw on 
the front of the bed and controls the correcting movement 
f the latter so as to compensate for any errors which it 

contain or to give any slight variation in pitch that 

y be desired. These variations are secured by moving 
the slide on the carriage to the desired angle. 

Castellating Nut Fixture.—The Hendey Machine 
Company, Torrington, Conn., has developed a castellating 
ixture for use on its Lincoln milling machines. This at- 

iment consists of a circular plate which has been 
‘illed so as to leave projections that prevent the nuts 

turning while the slots are being milled. When 
‘is work is being done the nuts are held firmly in place 
ween the locating blocks by short cap screws which 
citer from the back. Three passes are necessary to finish 
iteful of hexagonal nuts. Two plates are furnished 
each machine, so while the miller is operating on 

ot, the operator is removing the finished nuts from 

; ther fixture and refilling it with a fresh supply. 
‘wo swinging bolts are used to hold the fixture in place, 
it but little time is required to shift it from one cut 

e next. 

Boring and Turning Mills.—The Betts Machine Com- 

Wilmington, Del., has developed a new type of bor- 

nd turning mill which is built in sizes ranging from 
50 ft. These machines are designed for heavy duty 
‘igh speed steel, and they possess several interesting 
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features, one of which is the use of two pinions located 
on either side of the base plate to drive it, an arrange- 
ment which tends toward smoother running and in- 
creased stiffness where cuts are being taken that are not 
continuous. Eight continuous feeds ranging from 1-64 to 
1% in. are provided for either vertical or horizontal 
movement. The power rapid traverse has two speeds for 
vertical or horizontal movements, the fast movement be- 
ing employed to bring the tool to within 2 in. of the work 
and the slow one to take it from this point to within 
1-64 in. of the work. In addition to the operating levers 
generally supplied at the side of the machine, others are 
located on the saddle. The fine tool adjustment on the 
saddles is another special feature. All the guiding sur- 
faces on the cross rail and the spindles are rectangular 
and are fitted with taper shoes. The tool spindles are 
balanced directly on the swivel by a cast iron ring sliding 
on a tube, 

A Motor-Driven Ferracute Press.—A form of press 
which is particularly adapted for the electric motor drive 
has been constructed by the Ferracute Machine Company, 
Bridgeton, N. J. One of the prominent features of this 
new machine is the enlargement of the upper portion of 
the frame to provide a base or shelf upon which the 
motor can be bolted. This way of attaching the motor 
economizes space and eliminates the chance of possible 
injury to the motor or the operator, thus giving a dis- 
tinct advantage over the customary method of placing 
the motor on a projecting shelf or on the floor. The 
flywheel can be belted direct to the motor, or if desired a 
silent chain can be used to transmit the power. 

Chip Guard.—A chip guard intended to protect the 
machinist’s eyes against the heated chips which fly with 
considerable force from the cutting point of a tool has 
been brought out by the Universal Stamping Company, 
47 Poultney street, Buffalo, N. Y. In designing this 
guard provision was made to use it without interfering 
with the operation of the machine, and the guard proper 
is made of glass so that the tool post and the work are 
always visible. A steel frame attached to a rod held by 
a clamp on the tool post supports the glass, and the guard 
can be set at any angle while, as the rod can also be 
moved in any direction, a universal adjustment is secured 
and at the same time the guard can be moved out of the 
way quickly when necessary. 

——_3-+-@————_— 


The Reinforced Tile Roof Company, manufacturer of 
reinforced cement tile roofing, which is largely used on 
industrial buildings, has removed its plant from Youngs- 
town to Hubbard, Ohio, where a large main building is 
nearing completion. Tile will be made there the latter 
part of May. The company also has a plant at Wilming- 
ton, Del., to supply the Eastern market. It reports a 
growing demand for its product, for which the principal 
claims are durability, light weight and fireproof qualities. 


The Fort Smith Commercial League, Inc., H. G. 
Spaulding, manager, Fort Smith, Ark., has issued a 
pamphlet entitled “Facts About Fort Smith,” which 
gives reasons for the location of industries at that point. 
The pamphlet states that genuine opportunities exist for 
a list of enterprises named. The city now has a popuia- 
tion of 25,000 or more, with an extensive jobbing trade 
and a growing number of strong manufacturing enter- 
prises. The pamphlet sets forth the natural resources 
and special advantages of the locality. 


The Ward Nail Company, Struthers, Ohio, has been 
somewhat delayed in installing its machinery, but will 
be ready for operations about May 15. Its output wiil 
be principally large head nails for felt roofing. The sales 
will be handled from Struthers, and Thomas D. Irwin, the 
secretary and treasurer, will have charge of this depart- 
ment. 


The Andresen-Fvans Company, manufacturer of crab 
buckets for handling ore, coal, crushed stone, sand and 
excavating, has removed its offices from 1501 Monad- 
nock Building to 635 Railway Exchange Building, Chi- 
cago. 
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Trade Publications 


Automobile Ignition.—Bosch Magneto Company, 223 
West Forty-sixth street, New York City. Pamphlet entitled 
“The Influence of Multi-Point Ignition on the Efficiency and 
Output of Internal Combustion Engines.” Is a reprint of a 
paper presented before the Society of Automobile Engineers, 
January 11, 1911, and demonstrates the advantages of two- 
point ignition over the one-point type. 


Calendar.—The Dexter Folder Company, 200 Fifth avenue, 
New York City, has issued a calendar hanger running from 
February 1, 1911, to January 31, 1912. The various types of 
printing machines are illustrated on the upper portion of the 
leaves for each month and a complete calendar for 1912 is 
given on the hanger. 








Melting Furnace.—Rockwell Furnace Company, 26 Cort- 
landt street, New York City. Bulletin No. 28. Devoted to the 
Simplex melting furnace, which employs either oil or gas fuel 
for melting aluminum, brass, bronze, copper, ferromanganese, 
gray iron, semisteel, &c. This furnace is of the single chamber 
type, and it is claimed that, with proper operation, a quality of 
metal equal to that melted in crucibles can be produced in great- 


er quantities without preparation and in less time at a greatly 
reduced cost for both fuel and labor. The construction of 


the furnace is briefly described and there are a number of en- 
gravings showing the furnace and some installations of it. 


Motor Trucks.— The Seitz Automobile & Transmission 
Company, Detroit, Mich. Pamphlet. 'Devoted to the Seitz motor 
truck, which is built in several sizes ranging from 1500 Ib. to 5 
tons and propelled by a gasoline engine. The special feature of 
the truck is the double friction transmission system, which is 
said to be a very simple and effective arrangement for transmit- 
ting power from the engine to the driving wheels. The illustra- 
tions show the various types of bodies for this truck and views 
of the various parts. 


Electric Fans.— Sprague Electric Company, 527 West 
Thirty-fourth street, New York City. Catalogue No. 323. Calls 
attention to the Lundell electric fans, which are made in a num- 
ber of sizes and types for both alternating and direct current. 
The various sizes and styles of fans are all illustrated and their 
special features pointed out. The motors supplied with these 
fans are wound for all the standard voltages and frequencies. 


Steel Treatment.—tTate, Jones & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pamphlet, entitled *‘ Heat Treatment of Steel.” Is a handy ref- 
erence book of formulsw, expert methods and general information 
gleaned from practical experience along this line. After a brief 
introduction, the subjects of annealing, hardening and tempering 
are taken up and instructions given for these different processes. 
A list of tempering and hardening heats and a table of factors 
for converting the readings of the different thermometers from 
one scale to another complete the booklet 


Adjustable Shaft Bearing.—The Sauer Power Generat- 
ing Company, 5115 Rosetta street, E. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. Pam- 
phiet. Illustrates the Sauer adjustable shaft bearing, which is 
said to possess the advantages of reducing friction and enabling 
higher speeds to be used as well as heavier feeds with a corre- 
sponding increase in the output of the plant. Five types in all 
of bearing are made for different classes of work. All of these 
are illustrated, together with the various parts entering into 
their construction. The Iron Age, August 25, 1910, contained 
an illustrated description of these bearings. 

Condensers.— Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Company, 
Carteret, N. J. Mailing card. Treats of the savings effected by 
operating a plant condensing instead of noncondensing and shows 
several typical installations of the condensers made by this 
company. A table giving the gain in horsepower capacity by in- 
creasing the vacuum by 1 in. for various sizes of engines operat- 
ing at different piston speeds is given. 

Convertible Dump Cars.— Ernst Wiener Company, 50 
Church street, New York City. Circular. Calls attention to the 
Shelton convertible dump cars which this company has acquired 
the exclusive right to manufacture for use on narrow gauge rail- 
roads. As its name indicates, the car is one having the super- 
structure of a gondola, box or stock car and a flat bottom which 
ean be converted into a hopper of the reguiar type. The special 
advantages of the car are that the usual devices for securing the 
doors while the cars are being loaded have been dispensed with 
and covering the dumping mechanism so that it does not inter- 
fere with the load in any way. 








Electric Generators.—Triumph Electric Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Bulletin No. 461, superseding No. 281. Covers 
the line of engine type direct current generators which this 
company builds in sizes ranging from 30 to 1000 kw. The con- 
struction of the various parts is described at length and the text 
is supplemented by illustrations, 

Automatic Screw Machine Work.—National-Acme Mfg. 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, Leaflet and sample of work. The 
piece is a cap screw with a hexagonal head and the illustrations 
show the operations performed in each of the four positions of 
the machine. Hexagonal bar stock is used and in the first posi- 
tion the body was milled half way and the point finished while 
the side tool formed the head. The milling of the body was fin- 
ished as the threads were being cut by the die, and when this 


was done the side tool cut the screw from the bar. 1 piece 
is offered as a typical example of the work it is possil)|. ¢o é 
on the Acme automatic multiple spindle screw machi: The 
simultaneous working of all the tools reduces the tim< 


and the time for the completion of any piece is nev. i) 
than that required for the longest operation on it. Rp 

Asphalt Floors.—The American Asphaltum & Ru))) om. 
pany, 600 Harvester Building, Chicago. Ill. Pamphlet. Deals 
with the use of Asphalt Mastic floors, which are water and acid 
proof, dustless and noiseless and can be relaid at a smal! cost 
by breaking the floor up into small pieces, adding a smal! unt 


of new asphalt and remelting. They can be used in al) classes 
of buildings. and the engravings show floors leid in depots 
dustrial plants, packing houses, breweries and office buildings, 

Turbine Blowers.—Exeter Machine Works, Exeter, N H. 
Circular. Contains a report of a test made at the Boston Woven 
Hose Company, where one of these blowers was used to supply 
the forced draft. 

Traction Engines and Threshing Machinery.— The 
Heilman Machine Works, Pine and First streets, Evansville. Ind 
Catalogue No. 64. Treats of a line of traction engines and 
threshing machines and in addition illustrates self-contained. 
Corliss and hoisting engines and a variety of sawmills and acces- 
sories. 


Valves.—McNab & Harlin Mfg. Company, New York City. 
Folder. Describes a line of outside screw and yoke valves hav- 
ing iron bodies and bronze stems. The exterior of the valve is 
shown and a line drawing illustrates its construction. 


Air Compressors. Sullivan Machinery Company, Chi 
cago, Ill. Bulletin No. 58J. Devoted to the WB-2 air compres- 
sor, which is of the horizontal straight line pattern with a 
simple steam and two-stage air cylinders. A detailed illustrated 
description of the machine is given and this is followed by a 
table giving the dimensions and the weights of the different sizes. 
The advantages of two-stage compression are pointed out and a 
table showing the gain in the amount of power required to com 
press 100 cu. ft. of free air to various pressures by the two- 
stage process as compared with single-stage compression com 
pletes the bulletin. 

Internal Combustion Engine.—International Harvester 
Company of America, Inc., Chicago, Ill. Pamphlet entitled “ En- 
gine Operator’s Guide.” This is the third edition of a pamphlet 
which is designed to place at the disposal of every engine oper- 
ator and owner reliable information concerning internal combus- 
tion engine troubles. The construction, installation and adjust- 
ment of these engines Is first described, followed by a list of the 
various kinds of trouble experienced and their remedies. Hints 
on the care of an engine and starting and stopping it are also 
given. A few illustrations of the different types of internal 
combustion engines made by this company complete the pam- 
phiet. . 





Sawmill and Woodworking Machinuery.—Salem Iron 
Works, Winston-Salem, N. C. Catalogue No. 40. This is the 
company’s 1911 catalogue, illustrating and describing the Hustler 
line of sawmills, planers, matchers, molders and other wood- 
working machinery. In the majority of cases the illustrations 
and the descriptions occupy facing pages and. brief tables of 
specifications are included. 

Car and Track Jacks.—Templeton, Kenly & Co., Ltd. 
Sloan street and C. & N. W. Ry., Chicago, Ill. Catalogue No, 1°. 
Points out the advantages of using the Simplex jack for railroad. 
contractors’, engineers’ and industrial plant work. The various 
types of jacks are shown and an illustrated list of repair parts 
with prices completes the cataloguc. 

——————»-e—__—_—_ 

Eugene Meyer, Jr., & Co., 7 Wall street, New York. 
have issued “ A Comparative Statement of Operations ” of 
the United States Steel Corporation, which brings up t? 
date a booklet on the corpor&tion’s finances, issued by that 
firm in May 1909. The new sheet covers nine full fisea) 
years of the corporation’s existence, excluding the nine 
months of 1901. The figures are so arranged as to give 
a complete plotting of the total business, net earnings, 
dividends, stock and bond issues and other details for 
the period named. 





Henry R. Merton & Co., Ltd., London, England, report 
the total stock of copper in England and France on April 
15 at 79,€03 tons, against 82,267 tons March 31. Tbe 
stocks of copper in these countries have shown 4 © 
tinuous decline from February 28, 1910, when they stood 
at 113,455 tons. 


The Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, Pittsburg). Pa., 
has moved into its new five-story office and laboratory 
building at the corner of Seventh and Bedford avenues, 
where it will have more complete facilities for looking 
after its clients. This plant is claimed to be the largest 
of its kind in the country. 
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The Machinery Markets 
in Cleveland, Cincinnati and on the Pacific Coast. In other 


rhe machinery demand has improved 
inery selling centers business is not so brisk. 
red by the American Steel & Wire Company, 


0 tools. 


In Cleveland the trade is bidding on a list of 70 machines 
and the New York Central lines are asking for quotations 
Good orders were placed there during the week and the purchases were made in lots of four or 


‘ools. The export business is especially active in Cincinnati, where it exceeds the domestic demand. The 


or second-hand machinery in that market is good. 


red, as the demand is quite general. 


cago, and, while actual sales have not improved 


ond-hand equipment is reported in the latter city. 


rking machinery and special machinery. 
me good sales were made for foreign accounts. 


tching the Boston & Liaine Railroad, as 


sight there, but the immediate demand is not very brisk. 


trade slightly, although electrical equipment 


alec ted 


New York 
New York, May 38, 1911. 

April was a good month for many New York machinery 
ises, but in most cases the month’s business did not 
as large as did that of March. During the last week 
quiries fell off and aside from the large lists which have 
een mentioned in these columns during the last four weeks 
there was. little to oceupy the attention of machinery men. 
he list of the American Steel & Wire Company, which was 
issued from Cleveland, does not seem to be very generally 
distributed. It is judged from the tone of the inquiries that 
the orders will be placed in the Cleveland market, but the 
New York trade is bidding on the requirements for the 
Worcester plant, and some houses are quoting on the equip- 
ment needed for the plant at Corey, Ala. It is generally 
elieved that the list now out will be followed by specilica- 
ns for additional requirements. Most of the bids are now 
in for the large list of machine tools issued by the Board 
f Education of Yonkers, N. Y., but the trade is informed 
hat the contracts will not be awarded until] May 30. The 
ort demand for machine tools and special automatics 
‘inues excellent. The foundry trade is quiet and several 
firms in this vieinity who do a foundry jobbing business 
report that they are operating at about 60 per cent. of their 
ipacity. Inquiries in that line are fairly good, but buyers 
lo not seem to want to commit themselves to the extent of 
placing orders for castings for delivery over any great 
ngth of time, Im other words many machinery manu- 
facturers who usually buy castings for stock are now plac- 

ng orders for material for use only as they need it. 
(he Central Railroad of New Jersey, with main offices 
143 Liberty street, New York, whose car shops at Eliza- 
were recently burned, proposes to build new shops 
near its present locomotive shops adjacent to the Elizabeth- 
t station, Plans are now being prepared for the struc- 
res, and it is announced that shops will be built much 
ger than the buildings that were burned. 


lhe Newark Gear Cutting Machine Company, 68 Union 
treet, Newark, N. J., is erecting a 100-ft., single story, 
k extension to its factory. The floor will be of concrete 
ered with a wood surface, The extension will be used 
fly for assembling purposes in the manufacture of its 
e of gear cutting machines which the company makes a 
specialty of. The majority of the tools have been ordered. 
Not much new mechanical equipment will be purchased 
‘he new Sibley shops now being erected at Ithaca, N. Y., 
he Cornell University. It is stated by the University 
orities that the old shops are very well equipped, and 
material in them will be moved to the new building when 
ompleted. 
(he Radial Reflector Company, 352 West Thirteenth 
‘'rvet, New York, has organized a department for doing 
<\' and heavy sheet metal forming and stamping for the 


¢ Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Com- 
‘ is asking for bids on power equipment to be delivered 
ts coal mining department. The company is buying six 
‘SS engines with all accessories, Two engines are to 


there, the market has a strong undertone. 
en off in the New York market, and conditions in Philadelphia are quiet, 
In Baltimore there is an immediate demand for wood- 
The automobile manufacturers have been active in Detroit and 
New England machinery 
a list from that source is expected. 


is in fair 


On the Pacific Coast the business is pretty thoroughly 


Inquiries for logging and lumber equipment have increased, and 
is a better demand for agricultural machinery and traction engines. 


Three small railroad lists are out in 
Business has 
although a better movement in 


dealers and manufacturers are 
Other good business is in 


Unfavorable weather conditions in the South have 


demand there. 


be capable of producing 250 hp. and the other four are 


smaller machines. 

The Cattaraugus Tanning Company, Olean, N. Y., is ar- 
ranging to build a two-story addition to its tannery. 

The Kerr Turbine Company, Wellsville, N. Y., will soon 
award the contract for a one-story addition to its factory, 
100 x 100 ft. 

The Crescent Tool Company, Jamestown, N. Y., will 
build and equip a two-story addition, 50 x 182 ft., to fts 
plant on Harrison street, and will also erect a new office 
building. Karl Peterson is president of the company. 

The Shepard Hlectric Crane & Hoist Company, Montour 
Falls, N. Y., will soon start the construction on an addi- 
tion to its factory, 76 x 130 ft., one story. Some additional 
machinery equipment will be required. 

The Wright Health Underwear Company, Troy, N. Y., 
is taking bids for a four-story mill, 50 x 100 ft., which it 
will erect on Second avenue North. 

The Ideal Furniture Company, C. W. North, manager, 
Jamestown, N, Y., is arranging for an addition, 55 x 66 ft., 
two stories, to be built at its plant, for which some new 
equipment will be required. 

The Cleveland Worsted Mills is building at its James- 
town, N. Y., plant, located at Falconer, a power house, 90 x 
140 ft., one story, and will soon arrange for its: equipment. 

The Weeks Scale Company, Buffalo, N. Y., is planning 
for the building and equipping of a new factory building 
about 32 x 132 ft., two stories, to meet the requirements of 
its increasing export trade, 

The Ahlstrom Piano Company, Jamestown, N. Y., will 
add to its manufacturing plant on Hast Second street a 
five-story and a two-story factory building. 

The Knox Gelatine Company, Johnstown, N. Y., will 
soon commence the erection of a four-story and basement 
factory building, 60 x 125 ft., to cost with equipment about 
$50,000. 

The Sanitary Machine Company has been incorporated 
at Buffalo, N. Y., with a capital stock of $25,000 to manu- 
facture machines for the automatic extraction of grease, 
fertilizer products and other by-products from city garbage 
and to build and operate garbage reduction plants in cities. 
W. D. Huntington, general manager of the Buffalo Fer- 
tilizer Company is president of the new company; Henry 
Thieroff, chemist and superintendent of the Buffalo Fer- 
tilizer Company, vice-president; and William H. Hotchkiss, 
secretary and treasurer. The offices of the company are at 
62 and 64 Pear! street, Buffalo. 

A special election is to be held at Olean, N, Y., this 
week to vote on the matter of a bond issue of $75,000 for the 
construction of an electrie lighting plant. John Gaynor is 
city engineer. 

The Union Cutlery Company, Olean, N. Y., has let the 
contract for the erection of two additional factory buildings. 
W. R. Brown is president of the company. 


Catalogues Wanted 


The Canadian Steel Foundries Company, Ltd., Willard, 
Ont., intends installing additional manufacturing 


ment in its rolling mill and steel foundry. The company 
organizing a local purchasing department and desires to 
receive catalogues on machinery and mill supplies. 

The Miller-Sandy Machinery Company, Kansas » 
Mo., desires catalogues of manufacturers of machine 
boilers, engines, pumps and machinists’ supplies. — 
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THE MACHINERY MARKETS 


Chicago 
Cuicaeo, ILt., May 2, 1911. 

Sales in the past week have not improved, but a stronger 
undertone is noted in the market, and floor sales have shown 
an improvement in small items. While the total of the 
week’s business has not been great, inquiries have been such 
that most business places of this nature have put on an en- 
couraging busy appearance. There has been some scarcity 
of good second-hand machine tools in this district, and a con- 
siderable quantity has been shipped in during the past week 
from Cincinnati. The quietness of the past few weeks is 
reflected in dealers’ stocks, which are quite generally trim- 
med down to the necessities of the day. With quiet sales 
it has been but natural that machinery houses should cur- 
tail their purchases, and while this policy has. been some- 
what hard on the manufacturers, it puts retail stocks in 
a healthy, clean condition not always prevalent when busi- 
ness is rushing. The visit of the electrical and mechanical 
engineering classes, with their instructors, from the Ohio 
State University, was an interesting feature of the week. 
While in this city the Ohio visitors were entertained one 
afternoon by the Marshall-Huschart Machinery Company 
in its beautifully equipped store. Practically every machine 
on the sample floors was operated for the benefit of the stu- 
dents, and the demonstrations were keenly interesting and 
instructive. No extremely large railroad business has de- 
veloped recently, although encouragement is found in two 
small lists issued by the Northwestern and Rock Island rail- 
roads. The Illinois Central is also out with a list approxi- 
mating $8000. 

The Tri-City Pattern & Machine Company, Moline, 
Ill., has changed its name to the Reynolds Pattern & Ma- 
chine Company. It has increased its capital stock from 
$2400 to $30,000. 

The Peoria Artificial Ice Company, Peoria, Ill., has in- 
creased its capital stock from $15,000 to $60,000. 

- The Inter-County Light & Power Company, Elmwood, 
Wis., is contemplating the installation of a 50-kw., single- 
phase, substation on the Menominee-Red Wing transmis- 
sion line, stepping the voltage down directly from 33,000 
volts to a 220-volt distributing system. 

The Proctor Water & Light Company, Proctor, Minn., 
has been granted a franchise to install a water works system. 

Webster City, Iowa, will hold an election on May 22 for 
the purpose of voting bonds in the amount of $25,000 for the 
purpose of purchasing boilers, engines, machinery and elec- 
trical apparatus for the improvement, extension and gen- 
eral equipmert of its electric light and power plant. 

Bonds in the sum of $15,000 have been issued by Gilmore 
City, Iowa, for the installation of a water works system. 

Pierpont, 8S. D., has voted bonds amounting to $3500 for 
new water mains. 

The Faith Light & Power Company, Faith, S. D., has 
been granted a franchise to instal an electric light and cen- 
tral heating plant. The plant will be a single-phase alter- 
nating current, and will cost $10,000. 

The Fort Wayne & Wabash Valley Traction Company, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., has under consideration the erection of 
new car barns and shops, definite plans for which have not 
been decided upon. 

Owing to the efforts of a mob to tear up its railroad 
switches, the Seymour Mfg. Company, Seymour, Ind., is 
considering removing its plant, and has been in communica- 
tion with the New Albany Commercial Club, New Albany, 
Ind., with reference to establishing itself there. 

—_——_+@ — —- 


St. Louis 


St. Louris, Mo., May 1, 1911. 

Business is very quiet here, and machinery dealers are 
becoming convinced that a dull summer may be expected. 

The Mississippi Glass Company has placed an order for 
a 40-ton electric crane. 

Orders have been closed for most of the equipment for 
a new street car manufacturing plant to be started at a 
point in North Carolina, which is backed by St. Louis capi- 
tal. 

A large new modern factory plant covering half a block 
for the Columbia Incandescent Lamp Company, is now near- 
ing completion in the new factory district along the Wabash 
west tracks. This will be operated in addition to the pres- 
ent plant of the company, which will continue in service. 

The Hydro Bursh Mfg. Company, St. Louis, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $50,000. The incorpo- 
rators are C, Arthur Lewis, Henry W. Lewis and Edward 
E. Billups. The company will engage in general brush 
manufacturing. 


The St. Louis Automobile & Engine Company, st 


uis, 


has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 Th 
incorporators are W. D. Williams, Charles F. Keene » 4 7 
H. Braden. ; 

The Modern Auto Repair & Reconstruction Co 
St. Louis, has been incorporated with a capital stock o $10.. 


pany, 


‘h, 


000. The incorporators are E. A. Freund, A. E. Roem), 
Charles Less and others, 


The plant of the National Clock & Electric Company 
St. Louis, situated at 2207 Pine street, was damage be 
fire April 23, to the extent of about $5000. The company 
manufactures electric clocks and thermostats. It will moye 
to Thirteenth and Pine streets, as it had intended to do 


before the fire. 

The American Roofing Company, Kansas City, Mo., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $150,000. The ip- 
corporators are Robert Glendinning, John Logan and David 
S. Barbour. 

Princeton, Mo., is considering the extension of its water 
works system. Improvements are also being considered for 
its light plant, and a new dynamo and pump will probably 
be installed. 

Anselmo, Neb., has voted bonds in thé sum of $7000 for 
the installation of a water works system. 

Bonds have been issued by Horton, Kan., for the pur- 
chase of the plant owned by the Horton Water & Light Com- 
pany, but the plant will not be taken over until the bonds 
have been disposed of. A thorough investigation of the plant 
will be made, together with the necessary improvements, 
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Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 2, 1911. 

Business with the local machine tool dealers has im- 
proved considerably during the week. Quite a fair volume 
of business in small lots of from two to four or five tools 
came out. During the previous few weeks there was seldom 
an order for more than a single tool. The interest of the 
trade centers in the inquiry of the American Steel & Wire 
Company. There are about 70 machine tools on this list. 
The new equipment will be distributed among the various 
plants of the company. The New York Central Lines have 
a list of 10 tools for a dock shop at Ashtabula Harbor, and 
another list of about the same size is expected shortly for 
a similar shop at the same point. Some of the local manu- 
facturers in metal working lines have just announced plans 


for enlarging their plants and these with other plant ex- 
tensions and new plants not yet announced, all of which will 
require machinery equipment, make more business in pros- 
pect than at any previous time this year. 

The demand for electrical equipment is quite active, a 
good volume of business coming from traction companies 
and other sources. Specifications have just come out for 
the electrical equipment for the new main generating plant 
and six substations to be built by the Northern Ohio Trac- 
tion & Light Company. This company has also decided to 
build a hydroelectric plant near its main generating plant 
at Cuyahoga Falls. It is estimated that the company will 
spend between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 in replacing its 
present power plants. 

The New York Central Lines have issued the following 
list of machine tools for one of the new machine shops to 
be erected on the docks at Ashtabula Harbor: 

One 24-in. back geared crank shaper, motor driven, 5 
One 30-in. throat combination punch and shear, motor driven. 
One 32 x 56 in, swing sliding bed cap lathe, motor driven. 
One 20-in. sensitive drill press. motor driven. 

One 3-in. arm radial drill, motor driven. 

One double wheel dry drill grinder, motor driven. 

One double emery wheel, motor driven. 

One 600-lb. single frame hammer, 

One forge fire blower, motor driven. 

One 17-in. power hack saw. 

Another machine shop, to be built on the Ashtabula 
docks, it is understood, will be erected by the Pittsburgh « 
Conneaut Dock Company. The list of its machinery T@ 
quirements is not yet out. ‘ 

The Cleveland Construction Company, 606 Citizens 
Building, Cleveland, has issued specifications for the elec 
trical equipment for the main power plant to be erected by 
the Northern Ohio Traction & Light Company near Cuya 
hoga Falls, Ohio., and for equipment for six substations, t0 
be built at various points along the line. At the main get 
erating station there will be required two turbo generators, 
each 5000-kw., 3-phase, 25-cycle; two turbo exciters, each 
125 kw., 125 volt; mine raising transformers; one motor 
generating set for lighting, three outgoing lines, 13,200 volts, 
3000 kw. each; three transformers for auxiliary motors and 
one transformer for lighting. A large amount of equipment 
will also be required for the substations, including ro'#'y 
converters, transformers, switchboards, &c. The tractioD 
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1y will also build a hydroelectric plant a short dis- 
‘yom its main generating plant, specifications for the 
vent of which have not not yet been prepared. The con- 
for the boilers for the main plant has been placed 

e Babeock & Wilcox Company. 
vy. D. Sayle, president of the Cleveland Punch & Shear 
\\.. ks Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has purchased from W. D. 
S) a controlling interest in the Ohio Machine & Tool 
Company, Kenton, Ohio, builder of planers and shapers. 
‘1 mpany has been reorganized by the election of the fol- 
> offices: President, W. D. Sayle; vice-president, H. 
\V. Gramlich; secretary, H. A. Wise; treasurer, Charles C. 
Swift: superintendent, W. D. Smith. The capacity of the 
+ will be increased, and it is the plan to enlarge it con- 

ibly a little later. 

(he Hydraulic. Pressed Steel Company, Cleveland, has 
mntracts for the enlargement of its plant by the erection 
in extension, 80 x 140 ft., and four stories. The build- 
ing will be of brick and steel construction. Considerable new 
machinery will be required, including presses and machine 


The Cleveland Foundry Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
,warded a contract to Andrew Dall & Son, Cleveland, for 
the erection of a six-story addition to its plant, 60 x 152 ft. 
It will be of steel and mill construction. It will be used for 
manufacturing purposes to increase its output of stoves. 
Specifications for the machinery requirements have not been 
prepared. 

The Westman Motor Truck Company, Cleveland, has 
en incorporated with a capital stock of $200,000, to manu- 
icture motor trucks. The company has a temporary plant 
t 11,008 Sturtevant avenue, S. E. It is planning the erec- 

tion of a large plant in Cleveland or elsewhere as soon as 
a site is decided upon. L. A. Westman is president. 

The U. 8. Automatic Company, Amherst, Ohio, will 
build a one story addition to its plant of brick and steel 
construction, 50 x 70 ft. with basement extending under the 
main building, doubling its present capacity. The company 
has recently increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,- 
0). The company makes screw machine products. 

Specifications for electrical equipment for the. ore 
handling plant to be erected in Cleveland by the Pennsy!l- 
vania Railroad, have been issued by George Demorest, en- 
gineer of the Pennsylvania Lines, West, Ft. Wayne, Ind. A 
1000-kw. unit and some motors will be required. 

Two 150 kw. generators and one 75 kw. generator will be 
required for the new warehouse of the Williams Edwards 
Company, Cleveland. The equipment will be purchased by 
W. S. Lougee, architect, American Trust Building. 

The Brookside Machine & Repair Company, recently in- 
corporated, has built a plant at Clark avenue and West 
l‘orty-first street, Cleveland, for the manufacture of gaso- 
ne and gas engines for. motor boats. 

The Tyler Furnaee & Mfg. Company, Cleveland, recently 
ncorporated with a capital stock of $10,000, will build a 
plant for the manufacture of a warm air furnace. The of- 
ficers are as follows: President, L. R. Dunham; vice-presi- 
dent, J. B. Corlett; secretary and treasurer, H. J. Probeck ; 
general manager, BE. W. Tyler. 

The Board of Trustees of the Dayton State Hospital, 
Dayton, Ohio, wil receive bids May 23 for a 250-kw. direct 
current generator, direct connected to slow speed: Corliss 
engine, 

The American Fork & Hoe Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has under consideration the erection of a large addition to 
the machine shop at its plant at Ashtabula, Ohio, but an- 
hounces that the extension will, not be built during the pres- 

C year. 
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New England 
Boston, MAss., May 2, 1911. 

lhe striking news of the week is the purchase by the 
ltter & Johnston Machine Company, Pawtucket, R. I., of 
ontrolling interest in the business of the Windsor Ma- 
ne Company, Windsor, Vt., manufacture of the Gridley 
rret machines. The union is a most appropriate one, the 
‘er & Johnston machines making with the bar machines 

‘he Windsor Company a very complete line. 
Trade is not brisk. The machinery dealers are doing 
ie business, but they could do a great deal more. The 
i}ston & Maine list for the Concord shops should be out 
‘ soon, and it will be a good one. Some other good busi- 
‘ is in sight. But the general run of buyers are waiting. 
banking interests find difficulty in explaining present 
conditions. Money is very easy. Credits are in ex- 
nt shape, the bank men state. The effects are shown 
nost excellent general conditions. Following the slump 
'S98 the banks took up the task of compelling a more 
“al development in the business of their customers, hold- 


ing back credits and discouraging everything but consistent 
business methods. The result is that manufacturing houses 
are ready financially to go ahead. with ample resources, 
when trade shall pick up again, and develop a full market. 
The wire people of this section are having a first-rate busi- 
ness. While the demand for tonnage products is not espe- 
cially brisk, the market for specialties is exceedingly good, 
pretty much all along the line. 

The Potter & Johnston Machine Company, Pawtucket. 
R. I., has acquired a controlling interest in the Windsor 
Machine Company, Windsor, Vt. A new board of officers 
of the latter corporation has been elected, with James C. 
Potter as president, and Maxwell Evarts, Windsor, and John 
Johnston as vice-presidents. Mr. Potter succeeds Charles 
A. Moore of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, who 
retains a stock interest in the business. George O. Gridley, 
designer of the Gridley automatic, the product of the Wind- 
sor Company, will continue as manager of that business. 
The change in ownership will have no effect upon the per- 
sonnel of the two organizations, nor is it the present intention 
to combine the selling departments, so far as this country 
is concerned. But abroad the Windsor Machine Company's 
products will hereafter be handled by the strong selling or- 
ganization, which has been built up by the Potter & John- 
ston Company. The two corporations will be kept intact. 
The affiliation is one of much importance. The Potter & 
Johnston Machine Company builds a line of automatic ma- 
chines which handles castings and forgings of all descrip- 
tions. The Windsor Machine Company builds the Gridley 
automatic, which is a bar machine. Thus the combined line 
is very complete. Both machines are of the highest type 
of modern design. The shops of the companies are among 
the finest in the world. That at Windsor is entirely new, 
and contains every possible facility for the economical pro- 
duction of machinery. The works at Pawtucket are practi- 
cally as new; a large area has been added within two years, 
and the equipment throughout is of the highest class. 

James C. Potter of the Potter & Johnston Company, 
Pawtucket, R. L., and George O. Gridley, Windsor Machine 
Company, Windsor, Vt., have returned from a business trip 
in Europe. 

Much importance is attached to the announcement that 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad has secured 
joint use with the New York Central of the tracks of the 
Boston & Albany, which covers the important territory be- 
tween those cities. In the first place, the action practically 
eliminates competing lines in the New Bngland territory, 
the Grand Trunk and Vermont Central system being practi- 
cally all that is left over which the New Haven manage- 
ment has no control. The Boston & Maine and Maine Cen- 
tral systems have been virtually absorbed by the New Haven. 
Of great interest to the trade is the fact that the Boston 
& Albany will have a Boston management. If the purchas- 
ing power comes to this city the trade should benefit, though 
it would prefer that the purchasing agent be separated from 
the New Haven. However, these details have not been an- 
nounced. Probably they are not yet decided. 

The Writerpress Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., corrob- 
orates the statement that its entire works and its offices will 
be removed to Shelton, Conn. The company is not yet able 
to give out information as to its wants in the way of equip- 
ment. 

The Billings & Spencer Company, Hartford, Conn., 
manufacturer of drop forgings, machinists’ tools and forg- 
ing machinery, states that the extensior: of its plant at 
Hartford will add about 100 per cent. to the capacity of the 
small tool department, and will double the capacity for the 
shipping and storage of finished goods. The building will be 
40 x 168 ft., three stories. The company will also erect a 
large garage on the premises. The company’s new plant at 
Dividend, a suburb of Hartford, is not yet in operation, but 
will be in the near future. 

The Winchester Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, 
Conn., will erect a new paint and storage shop, two stories, 
and an addition to the testing plant to be used for offices. 

It is given out in Maine that the Bangor & Aroostook 
Railroad will begin the construction of the so-called Alagash 
extension this season, involving the expenditure of $7,750, 
000 and 157 miles of new track. The plans call for the con- 
struction of about 100 miles of line this summer. A great 
area of forest land will be opened. Charter rights held by 
this railroad give it a through route from St, John, N. B., 
to Quebec, a distance of 375 miles, as compared to the 578 
miles of the present established line. 

A dispatch from Canaan, Conn., states that the recently 
incorporated Allyndale White Marble & Company, 
Hartford, will rebuild the plant at the J. G. Batterson 
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1904 and 1909. Worcester, a typical New England manu- 
facturing city, with a wide variety of products, especially 
in metals, illustrates the increase. The number of estab- 
lishments increased from 470 to 580, or 23 per cent.; the 
capital from $49,000,000 to $65,000,000, or 33 per cent.; the 
cost of materials used from $27,000,000 to $43,000,000, or 
58 per cent.; the value of products from $52,000,000 to $77,- 
000,000, or 48 per cent.; the value added by manufacture 
(products less cost of materials), from $25,000,000 to $35,- 
000,000, or 37 per cent.; the average number of wage-earn- 
ers employed during the year from 22,796 to 28,221, or 24 
per cent., and the number of. salaried officials and clerks 
from 2,048 to 3,383, or 56 per cent. 

The Dosch Mfg. Company, Bridgeport, Conn., manu- 
facturer of hardware specialties, will erect a factory build- 
ing, 60 x 140 ft., one story and basement, of concrete blocks 
and reinforced concrete. 

The name of the Bridgeport Forge Company, Bridgeport, 
‘Conn., has been changed to the Heppenstall Forge Company. 

The round house and repair shop of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, at Danbury, Conn., were 
burned recently with a loss of $50,000. 

The Dwight Mfg. Company, Springfield, Mass., cotton 
goods, has awarded the contract for a mill building, 130 x 
440 ft., six stories, to cost $380,000. Other additions to gen- 
eral industry capacity include the K Mfg. Company, 165 
Somerset street, Providence, R. L., factory 40 x 90 ft., two 
stories; Colored Worsted Company, Providence, addition to 
mill 25 x 98 ft., one story and basement; International Cot- 
ton’ Company, Killingly, Conn., re-equipping old mill through- 
out; R. N. Bassett Company, corsets, to add two stories to 
present buildings, and build in on intermediate space, 
doubling capacity ; Vanderhoef & Co., South Norwalk, Conn., 
straw goods, three-story addition 40 x 60 ft., and an addi- 
tional story on an existing structure; Pentucket Associates, 
Haverhill, Mass., eight-story brick factory building, for ren- 
tal to shoe manufacturers; Rathbun Knitting Company, 
Woonsocket, R. I., addition to mill, 58 x 110 ft.; E. A. Mal- 
lory & Son, Danbury, Conn., addition 40 x 111 ft., two 
stories. 





Detroit 


Detroit, Micu., April 29, 1911. 

As a whole, April was not as satisfactory a month as 
March. There was not nearly so large a volume of orders, 
and their size generally was small. The automobile trade 
was quite active the past week, but the majority of the sales 
were foreign. Building has also been quite dull this week, 
the total value of proposed structures being the smallest of 
the month. There has been a number of new concerns to 
perfect organizations in this city and throughout the State, 
but in most cases of no considerable importance. One of the 
biggest contracting jobs let for some time was awarded this 
week, this being the dredging of the Saginaw River to the 
bay, involving the expenditure by the Government of about 
$600,000. 

The Fairview Foundry Company has voted to increase 
its capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. The company 
recently purchased a large site in the Fox Creek subdivision 
of this city, and it is understood it will enlarge the plant. 

The Albert F. Pudrith Company, a manufacturing con- 
cern, has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000. 
The plant will be located in this city. 

A pattern making company, to be known as the American 
Pattern Works, has perfected its organization, and will start 
business in this city on a small basis at first, increasing its 
capacity as business warrants. 

The plant of the Newbro Herpicide Company, maker of 
hair medicine, was practically destroyed by fire April 23. 
The burned portion will be rebuilt immediately. 

The Detroit Automatic Telephone Company has filed 
articles of incorporation. The company has a capital stock 
of $250,000, and will put on the market a telephone designed 
to carry sound as far as 3000 miles. 

Some changes and enlargements are under way in Jack- 
son, by the Lewis Spring & Axle Company and the Standard 
Electric Car Company. The former will group its several 
scattered plant at one central site, involving the erection of 
large additions. The places vacated by it will be occupied 
by the latter concern. Both will install considerable new 
equipment, 

The Big Rapids Electric Company has increased its capi- 
tal stock for the purpose of enlarging its operations. The 
former capital stock of $35,000 has been increased to $50,- 
000 


w. E. Stevens, Charlevoix, Mich., has begun the erection 
of a large new and modern sawmill on the site of the one 
burned several months ago. The plant will be fully equipped. 
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The Duryea Automobile Company has decided to move 
its large plant from Reading, Pa., to Saginaw, Mich. The 
matter has been in the hands of the Saginaw Board of Trade 
for some time. The company has a capital stock of $300,000 
and will purchase buildings and six acres of land of the 
Brooks Boat Company. 

The Big Four Railroad Company suffered the loss by fire 
of its roundhouse and four engines at Benton Harbor this 
week. The loss will reach about $50,000. 

The Buick Motor Car Company, Flint, Mich., will erect 
a brass foundry as an addition to its present plant. 

The Williams Bros. Company, Manton, Mich., will move 
its factory to the city of Cadillac. The company is engaged 
in the last block business. 

The Traverse City Canning Company, Traverse City, 
Mich., has been organized, and proposes to expend about 
$10,000 on canning machines. L. F. Mikesell of Shelby, 
Mich., has the controlling interest. 

Lansing butchers and meat men are to have a modern 
abattoir to cost about $60,000. The plant will be equipped 
with machinery to make use of all the waste material. Judge 
Edward Cahill has the matter in hand, 

The lighting plant of the village of Milan, Mich., has 
been sold to the Edison Power & Electric Company. Con- 
siderable improvements will be made. 

The Reed City Veneer plant, which was burned some 
weeks ago, will be rebuilt. Sufficient capital has been sub- 
scribed to insure the project, and work will be commenced 
immediately. The matter is in the hands of the Commercial 
Club. 

E. M. Barnes, an inventor of vacuum cleaners, has leased 
a factory building at Hastings, which he will equip for the 
manufacture of his product. 

The Fremont Canning Company, with a plant at Fre- 
mont, Mich., is planning to move to Big Rapids. The Board 
of Trade at the latter city has purchased the Armour factory 
building for industrial purposes, to be used in connection 
with new enterperises. 

Edward G. Lanier and I. S. Harrington, Monroe, Mich., 
have purchased the Waterloo Woolen Mills, and propose to 
make extensive additions, for the manufacture of woolen 
products on a large scale. 

The Jones Sanitary Flusher Company of this city has 
changed its name to the Excello Products Company. 

The Remy Electric Company of this city has made a 
large increase in its capital stock for the purpose of ex- 
tending its business. The former capital stock has been 
raised from $100,000 to $1,000,000. 

Another increase of considerable importance is the raising 
of the capital stock of the Grand Rapids Paper Company 
from $36,000 to $100,000. The added capital will be used 
for improvements, 

The Harriman Mfg. Company, Chicago, will move its 
plant to South Haven, Mieh., where new structures will be 
built on an enlarged scale. 

The Aero-Thermol Evaporator Company of this city has 
been organized with a capital stock of $10,000. H. M. Du- 
bois has the controlling interest. 

A new machinery company of this city has filed articles 
of incorporation, under the name of the Kerwin Machine 
Company. The capital stock is placed at $100,000. 





Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OnTO, May 2, 1911. 

Manufacturers in this territory who have diligently 
sought export business in the past are now being rewarded. 
Orders for different kinds of machine tools have lately been 
coming in freely, and with a number of local houses the ex- 
port trade is better than that from domestic customers. 
However, during the latter part of last week, there was 
some improvement in business from the domestic trade noted 
by almost every manufacturing firm in this vicinity. Ma- 
chine tool builders, who have been neglecting the Spanish- 
American field, centering their energies on European and 
other foreign territory, recently had their attention called 
by A. Polhamus, Cuban consul at New Orleans, to the num- 
ber of tools used in a repair shop of a sugar central in Cuba. 
Practically every large central not only has to keep in re 
pair the machinery in the mil], but also a number of cars 
and locomotives; all of which work requires the best kind 
of shop equipment. The mines in Central and South Amer- 
ica are also large users of power equipment and machine 
tools, and this particular field is now receiving attention. 

Second-hand machinery is moving fairly well, with the 
demand still centered on the smaller sizes of machine tools. 

The Fairbanks-Morse Company is now established in its 
new quarters at Kighth and Main streets, Cincinnati, and 
recently has acquired additional warehouse space by leasing 
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the Broadway Building, which will be used for 
purposes only. 
th & Mills, machine tool manufacturers, Cincinnati, 
w supplying the export trade with a large number of 
shapers. Recent orders received are from Europe, 
lia and Japan. r 
e recently mentioned additions to the plant of the 
J mouth Steel Company, Portsmouth, Ohio, are nearing 
etion; the new sheet mill.is practically finished, and is 

ected to be in operation about July 1. 

lhe Patented Specialties Mfg. Company is a new incor- 

ion in Cincinnati, with $10,000 capital stock. It is 
ompany’s purpose to manufacture fireproof steel sash. 
Practically all the necessary equipment has been provided 

_and the new plant will be in full operation within 30 
Headquarters are at 1610 Reading Road. The in- 
corporators are John A, Jones, B. L. Heidingsfeld, Alphonse 
Reisenburg, Frank G. Jones and Gilbert Bettman. 

The new plant of the United States Electrical Tool 
Company, Cincinnati, is nearing completion, and the com- 
pany expects to move into its new quarters about June 1. 
It reports export business recently as being very good, and 
1mong recent orders booked is one for 28 of its larger sized 
drills for a shipyard in England, 

The Miami Paper Novelty Company has leased a factory 
building on Colerain avenue, Cincinnati, and will move into 
ihe new quarters at an early date Very little new equip- 
ment will be needed. 

The Phillemae Rolling Mill Company, Cincinnati, ad- 
vises that its capital stock has been increased from $75,000 
to $125,000 in order to take care of additions being made to 
its plant that will increase its daily capacity to 2200 tons 
of bars. All equipment has been purchased. 

The American Valve & Meter Company, Cincinnati, is 
now moving its machinery into the new plant on Spring 
Grove avenue, which will be in full operation within 30 
days. 7 

The Platt Iron Works Company, Dayton, Ohio, has lately 
received an order from the American Cotton Oil Company 
for machinery to equip an oil mill that will be erected in the 
South. 

The Rahn-Larmon Company, Cincinnafi, is shipping a 
number of its new gap lathes to the Pacific Coast. 

"he Whitaker Paper Company, Cincinnati, will build a 
large garage on Eggleston avenue, in connection with which 
will be a small repair shop. 

The local members of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers will have a conference at the Sinton riotel May 8. 
A luncheon will be served, and among the principal sub- 
jects that will be discussed is that of the proposed Ohio 
employers’ liability law now before the State Legislature. 
Thomas P. Hagan, ex-president of the association, is chair- 
man of the Cincinnati Committee, and the following well- 
known manufacturers will be associated with him: Fred. 
A, Geier, William Lodge, Harry T. Atkins, Murray Shipley 
and James 8. Taylor. John H. Kirby, president of the as- 
sociation, will be the guest of honor. 

H. F. Roush, of the Roush-White Foundry & Machine 
Company, which is to establish a plant at Stuttgart, Ark., 
's receiving prices on machine shop equipment at Hillsboro, 
Ohio, the present address of the company. The equipment 
ncludes lathes, planers, shapers, drill presses, saws, visors, 
«c., as well as two motors, a three-ton cupola and other 
foundry equipment. 


days. 





Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 1, 1911. 

Continued quietness characterizes the market for both 
machinery and tools. Reports received from manufacturers 
and merchants, would appear to indicate that the volume 
f business transacted was even smaller than during the pre- 
‘eding week, and the month’s total has been far from satis- 
factory. One or two propositions, including that of the 
Harrisburg Boiler & Mfg. Company, Harrisburg, Pa., for 
machine shop equipment, and of the Baltimore Gas Appli- 
ince & Mfg. Company, Baltimore, Md., for both foundry and 
ceneral machinery equipment, are the only lists of any size 
vefore the trade, the general demand being confined to single 
‘ool propositions, while fresh inquiry for the latter class of 
business has not been as extensive as it was early in April. 
The railroad demand has been almost at a standstill, the 
rerrenchment policy being closely followed by the roads in 
this district. Machine tool buying on the part of the large 
‘on and steel interests and industrial establishments shows 
‘Ue promise of immediate betterment, as in many instances 
‘ese plants have experienced a decline in activity. The 


general consumer hesitates before placing any orders for ex- 
tensive equipment, waiting until a clearer insight into the 
future can be had. A somewhat better movement in second- 
hand tool equipment is reported, a better supply of modern 
tools having recently come into the local market; business 
in second-hand equipment has, in instances, taken precedent 
over that for new tools. Special tool makers note an irregu- 
lar demand, with but a small proportion of the orders placed 
coming from buyers in this immediate vicinity. Builders of 
power equipment, particularly boilers and engines of the 
smaller capacities, report a fair demand, but in few instances 
are plants very fully engaged. The foundry trade continues 
irregular. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has sent out inquiries during 
the week for a 12-in. grinder. 

The organic Chemical Mfg. Company, 2559 Sydenham 
street, has had plans prepared by Guy King, architect, for 
a group of reinforced concrete buildings to be erected at 
Fort Washington, Pa, Present plans are understood to cal? 
for a building 40 x 120 ft., with a wing 32 x 34 ft. Par- 
ticulars regarding equipment required are not available at 
this time, 

The Philadelphia & Reading Railway is asking for pro- 
posals, which will be received until May 10, for further 
work appurtenant to the abolishing of grade crossings on the 
Richmond Branch Blevated. Contract No. 24 covers 
masonry, walls and abutments between Trenton avenue and 
Richmond street, while Contract No. 25 pertains to bridges, 
ready for ballast over Aramingo avenue, Belgrade and 
Thompson streets, Plans, specifications and forms for bid- 
ding are to be obtained, on payment of a deposit, refunded 
on return, by applying to the office of Chief Engineer W. 
Hunter, room 520, Reading Terminal. 

Rowland Firth & Son, founders and machinists, Phillips- 
burg, N. J., will take bids next week for the erection and 
equipment of a new steel foundry, to be built on ground ad- 
jacent to their present plant. The main foundry will be 
102 x 108 ft., and an adjoining building 29 x 40 ft., for 
the housing of the open hearth furnace. A 10+ton open 
hearth furnace ‘will be installed, operated by fuel oil, and 
a tank of 20,000-gal. capacity will be used for storage pur- 
poses. The new plant is expected to be in operation during 
the coming summer. 

The Mitchell & Van Meter Company, Pottstown, Pa., is 
planning a one-story brick addition to its plant, 40 x 84 ft. 
Contractors in this city are figuring on the work, but par- 
ticulars are not available. 

The Bureau of Surveys, City of Philadelphia, will open 
bids on May 9 for work on three important city bridges. 
These include the Chestnut Street bridge, which is to be 
widened, and for which previous bids were in excess of the 
appropriation; a bridge on the line of Springfield avenue, 
crossing the Philadelphia & Baltimore Central Railway, for 
which $40,000 is available, and for additional work, re- 
quired by the War Department, in connection with the 
Passyunk avenue bridge. Particulars regarding these proj- 
ects are to be had on application to the office of the Bureau 
of Surveys, City Hall. 

The Receivers of the Doylestown Sewerage Company will 
receive sealed bids on May 5 for the reconstruction of the 
disposal beds at Doylestown, Pa., in accordance with plans 
and specifications prepared by Harrison & Schreiber, and ap- 
proved by the State Department of Health. Copies of the 
specifications may be seen at the office of the Receivers, Hart 
Building, Doylestown, Pa., or at the office of the engineers, 
2215 Land ‘Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

It is reported that F. W. Tunnell & Co., Wheatsheaf 
Lane and Gaul streets, have purchased a tract of land in 
the vicinity of Marcus Hook, Pa., on the Delaware River 
below Chester, Pa., aggregating 20 acres. They mann- 
facture fertilizers and glue, and while no particulars are 
available at the time, they will, it is stated, erect a large 
plant on the site acquired. 

A. H. & F. H. Lippincott, manufacturers of soda water 
apparatus, have purchased the John Baird marble yard at 
Twenty-fourth and Locust streets and extending to the 
Schuylkill River, at which location they will concentrate 
their various plants in this city. The facilities for marble 
work will be enlarged and rearranged to suit their business. 
A four-story re-enforced concrete factory is also to be erected 
to accommodate the company’s machine and brass shops, 
woodwork finishing department and fitting and other de- 
partments. Some additional equipment will ultimately be 
requixed, but the project is not sufficiently advanced to 
enable this matter to be considered. 

The Frankford Arsenal, Frankford, Philadelphia, will 
take bids until May 5 for supplies to be furnished during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912. Included 
items are steel and iron, sheet tin and zine, pig 
tin, iron castings, cartridge metals, electrical 
leather belting and laces, tools and miscellaneous 
Information may be had from the commanding 
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Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, MD., May 1, 1911. 

With but a few exceptions the demand for machinery 
and tools shows a slight falling off when compared with 
that in March. The same conditions are reported in gen- 
eral industrial lines. In a few instances plants are fairly 
well engaged, but it is the exception, rather than the rule, 
to find builders of tools, machinery or fabricators or struc- 
tural work operating at normal capacity. The demand for 
machine tools has been somewhat scattered and merchants 
report but few cases where any material list of tools has 
been purchased. The most important project now before 
the trade is the equipment for the new plant of the Baltimore 
Gas Appliance & Mfg. Company, details of which are given 
later. Some little business in woodworking machinery has 
been transacted, while a moderate demand for special ma- 
chinery is reported. Bids are being asked for work in va- 
rious departments for the City Government, but little of 


that recently out has been of interest to the machinery trade. 
With the opening up of the spring season the demand for 
contractors’ tools and equipment has been a trifle broader. 
Less building work of any important size has developed 
and fabricators of structural work are not particularly 
encouraged with the outlook in this immediate vicinity. 
Estimating is under way for some fair sized buildings in 
Washington, D. C., and in the South, but competition is 
sharp and at the present price level some of the fabricators 
in this district are practically out of the market. There is 
still considerable figuring being done on power equipment 
as well as heating and ventilating projects. In several 
cases fair orders for power plants are reported, but the 
major portion of the equipment taken has been the smaller 
horsepowers. The foundry trade is generally reported dull. 
Machine tool supplies have been a trifle more active, and a 
fair demand for some classes of second-hand machine tools 
is reported. 

The Boston Iron & Metal Company, 305 North Holiday 
street, has acquired an acre of ground between First and 
Second streets, Highlandtown, on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, where it is engaged in equipping a scrap yard, having 
a capacity of 75 to 100 tons a day. A frame building, 80 
x 150 ft., is being erected to house the necessary machinery, 
which has already been purchased. The new plant will be 
operated in addition to the present yard at the first named 
location. 

An addition to the heating plant of the Baltimore Bar- 
gain House, to serve one of the new sections of its ware- 
house, is being figured on. 

The Ellicott Machine Company has taken on but little 
new work recently, although there is a slightly better in- 
quiry for dredging machinery, with more in sight. The 
company’s plant continues fairly busy on work under order. 

The Board of Awards, City of Baltimore, will take pro- 
posals until May 10, for supplying the Department of the 
Superintendent of Lamps and Lighting with a quantity of 
ornamental lamp posts, in accordance with specifications to 
be had from Robert J. McCuen, Superintendent of the De- 
partment, City Hall. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has taken out per- 
mits for the erection of a fan house to be erected adjoining 
its station on Pennsylvania avenue. The building will be 
used for the installation of machinery necessary for the 
removal of smoke in its tunnels in this city. 

John B. Adt has received several good orders for special 
tobacco working machinery for export. The domestic demand 
for similar equipment is also reported good. In elevator 
machinery the demand has been less active. The plant con- 
tinues to be operated on full capacity. 

The Montford Machine Casting Company has been closed 
for two weeks, pending arrangements for the sale of the 
plant. Hiram W. Friedenwald, proprietor, is retiring from 
business. The foundry has a capacity of 20 tons a day, is 
equipped with modern machinery and foundry equipment, 
and efforts will be made to sell the plant in its entirety. 

Permits have been granted by the Building Inspectors’ 
Office for the erection of a warehouse and storage building 
to be built for Swift & Co., 300 to 306 West Pratt street. 
The proposed structure is to be two stories, of brick, stone 
and steel, and with concrete foundations, measuring 68 x 
75 ft. The B. F. Bennett Building Company is reported 
to have the contract for the general building work. 

It is reported that the American Foundry Mfg. Com- 
pany, Frederick, Md., with a capital stock of $20,000, has 
been formed and will.take over the business of the National 
Shutter Bar Company, of that city. The following officers 
are named: President, Charles Fisher; secretary-treasurer, 
James A. Brown. The. new concern will, it is stated, also 
engage in the general foundry business. 


The Crook-Kries Company, heating and ventilat; 
gineer, is figuring on several good contracts, but , 
actual orders of any material size as having been + thor 
light during the past month. Current business has beep 
made up of small orders of a general miscellaneous char. 
acter. Considerable new work is under consideration byt 
develops very slowly. 

After several postponements the property and franchises 
of the Baltimore Refrigeration & Heating Company were 
sold at Trustees Sale on April 17. The plant is well equip. 
ped for the refrigerating, heating, cold storage and ice 
manufacturing business, and was bought in by the bond- 
holders, who control a major portion of the shares of the 
company. No information as to the disposition the bond- 
holders will make of the property is available, although jt is 
stated that a reorganization and rehabilitation of the com- 
pany is likely. 

Proposals will be received at the office of the Governor 
of Maryland, Union Trust Building, this city, until May §, 
for the construction of a power house and a building known 
as Cottage E, Women’s Group, at the Springfield State 
Asylum, Sykesville, Md., according to plans and specifica. 
tions prepared by Parker, Thomas & Rice, architects, Balti- 
more, Md. The buildings are to be of brick and stone, with 
concrete foundations. Henry Adams, Baltimore, Md., is 
the engineer. 

Plans regarding the construction of the proposed indus- 
trial building at Preston and Clifton streets, have not yet 
been completed. Delays have been experienced in financing 
the project, which is in the nature of a public enterprise. 
Prominent members of the committee having the matter in 
charge express confidence that the proposition will be car- 
ried through. 

The Chesapeake Iron Works notes a fair run of smal! 
business, but reports competition for fabricated structural! 
work as very sharp. Business during April was about on 
the same basis as that for the previous month. Among 
others, orders taken included one for the steel work on the 
Bryan Estate Building, Richmond, Va., and another for the 
Plymouth Hall Apartments, in this city.. A fair amount 
of inquiry is being estimated on, but the bulk of the new 
work offered is small in size. 

The T. C. Bashor Company reports an increase in the 
volume of business taken, as compared with the previous 
month. Orders have probably not been so numerous, but 
have been individually larger. The boiler and tank shop is 
fully engaged, and a better volume of business is noted in 
its power equipment department. A contract has been 
closed with the Simpson & Doeller Company to install the 
electric light, heating and ventilating equipment in its new 
plant. An order for an engine and generator, 50 k.w. capac- 
ity, has been received from the Capitol Brewing Company, 
Washington, D. C., and a 125-hp. return tubular boiler, i 
x 78 ft., will be installed in the plant of the William Wilkins 
Company. A very fair amount of work of various classes 
is being figured on, and the outlook for future business is 
considered fairly good. 

Dietrich Brothers have fully completed their new erect- 
ing shop and installed the necessary tools, and are now Op- 
erating the new department at fairly good capacity. While 
the order for the steel work for the Baltimore Bargain 
House is now coming through, a number of smaller orders 
have been received, including the steel and ornamental work 
for a school in Highlandtown, and a fair amount of special 
work for a church building. The estimating department |s 
busy on a considerable quantity of small work, the demand, 
on which the steel requirements run to any size, being 
rather light. 

The Baltimore Bridge Company has taken orders for 4 
fair amount of work for export. These include one for a 
single track, deck plate girder bridge of four spans, and 19 
small I-beam span bridges for the Guatemala Railway, 
Guatemala, Central America. Domestic orders have not 
been so large. Contracts for additional buildings for the 
Tidewater Cement Company, Union Bridge, Md., requiring 
about 100 tons, are reported. Some little local viaduct work 
has also been taken, but there is an absence of any new pro} 
ects of importance in this immediate territory. 

The Baltimore Gas Appliance & Mfg. Company is oa 
ing rapid progress in connection with the alterations of t ; 
buildings acquired at Bayard and Nanticoke streets, to adap 
them for use as a modern plant for the manufacture of £25 
ranges and other gas appliances, with an ultimate capacity 
of 30,000 gas ranges per year. Plans under way include @ 
complete foundry plant, as well as nickel plating, cleaning, 
mounting, pipe cutting and fitting, and sheet metal — 
departments. Electricity will be used thro for ee 
purpose, a battery of boilers already installed furnis _ 
steam for various requirements. H. W. Hunter is president, 
D. C. Amidon, vice-president and treasurer, and nee 
James, secretary, while M. W. Longfellow is the oe 
superintendent. The company is now prepared to purch@ 
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of the purchases : 


1ell cupola, 63-in. shell 
i —_ to 40 or 45 in. 
I k lining 
B gate, sliding type blast 


B motor driven. 

I ore drying oven. 
H ladle shanks. 
Cast ladle bowls. 


( ucks, pig iron coke cast- 


Flask wheelbarrow. 
Iron wheelbarrow for cupola. 


Wood wheelbarrow. 

Molders’ shovels, split handle, 
( e forks, 

No, 4 riddles, gal, wire. 

No. S riddles, gal. wire. 

No. 2 riddles, heavy wire. 
Butt stick 

rapping bars, 


Cupola picks, two designs. 
BR ws, soft leather. 
Soft brushes. 
Hard brushes. 

r rammers, 
Set bench hammers, 
I dry sprinkling cans. 
Mallets, 1% x 
Snap flasks, about six, 
Wire brushes, five-row wire. 
Heavy stove plate facing. 
Return facing. 
Fire clay. 
Molding sand. 
Core lake sand. 
Annealed core wire. 
Facing bags. 
Flask pins. 
Flask hinges 
Flask clamps. 
Core chaplets. 
Crucibles, 
Crucible tongs, 
Cinder mill back of cupola. 
Round mills for cleaning. 
Square mills for cleaning. 
Horizontal drill lathe, 
Upright drill lathe. 
Bench vises, 
Wood patternmakers’ work 

venches, 
Band saws, 
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iipment for the plant, as shown by the following list, 
imber of each item that will be purchased being re- 
H. W. Hunter and M. W. Longfellow will have 


Wood trimmer. 

Wood Corning lathe, 

Large Pp 7. threading machine. 

pe cut 

Multiple drill. 

Mixer facer grinder. 

Buffalo forge drill press, 

Tapping machine, upright or 
horizontal. 

Small speed lathe. 

Sensitive drills. 

Large press. 

Middle size press. 

Tilting press. 

Wire straightener. 

Horseshoe press. 

Miter press notcher. 

Square shear, 60-in. blades, 
16-in. gauge capacity. 

Foot power shear. 

8-ft. brake. 

8-ft, brake. 

Forming roll. 

Bar folder. 

36-in. groover. 

No. 4 beader. 

18-in. deep throat lever shears, 

No. 5 flanging machine. 

Truck for sheet iron. 

Fan and dust arrester for 
mills, 

No. 2 stove trucks. 

Emery stands for casting 
room. 

Blacksmith forge and anvil. 

Twist drill cabinet with full 
set of drills. 

Files, all sizes, 

Trimo wrenches, three sizes, 

Monkey wrenches. 

Drill chucks. 

Glue. 

Glue pots. 

Grindstone. 

17-in. swing engine lathe, 3 ft. 
6 in. between centers. 

Universal milling machine. 

Shaper, 20 to 24 in, stroke. 

Drill ae 

Electric portable grinder. 

Crimper. 

Electric welding machine. 





The South 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 2, 1911. 

There is probably not as much activity in local ma- 
chinery cireles this week as last, though unfavorable weather 
s regarded as a factor in retarding sales. Manufacturers 
of power equipment report that the demand has fallen off 
somewhat, but makers of electrical machinery have booked 
1 good volume of business. Elevators and other equipment 
in connection with large buildings should be an important 
item in this section in the next few months. 
_ The report that the Louisville & Nashville Railroad is 
intending to establish shops at Frankfort, Ky., is stated by 
an official of the road to be based on the. fact that the repair 
shops of the Kentucky Highland Railroad, a short line, op- 
erating between Frankfort and Versailles, Ky., which has 
been taken over by the Louisville & Nashville, may be some- 
What enlarged in the near future. No extensive construc- 


tion is contemplated, 


_ Plans have been completed for the 18-story office building 
of the Inter-Southern Life Insurance Company of Louis- 
ville, which is to be erected at Fifth and Jefferson streets, 
Brinton B, Davis of Louisville is the architect. The build- 
ing, the construction of which has been approved by the 
Stoc ckhota of the company, will have its own power and 

ting plant, and will be equipped with five electric trac- 


ion elevators, 


_ The Kentueky Electric Company, Louisville, which is 
Panning the expenditure of $750,000 this year on its new 
iiant, has let the contract for its switchboards to the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. It will purchase shortly a 50-ton 
rane, and will also let a contract for a 250-ft. steel stack, 
‘ned with brick and having an inside diameter of 12 ft. © 

McDonald & Dodd, architects for the 10-story annex of 
‘le Weissinger-Gaulbert apartment house, announce that the 

‘ontracts for the construction of the building will be let 
‘tortly. Two electric elevators are provided for. The build- 
‘ne will be of reinforced concrete, 

Kester & Heck, Chicago, have been awarded the con- 
‘ for the installation of the elevators in the new Tyler 


Hotel, Louisville. 


Vlans are being completed by D. X. Murphy & Bro., 
Lo isville, for the new Louisville city hospital, which is to 
‘o-' $1,000,000. There will be five buildings, each of which 
“be equipped with elevators. There will be a central 


power and light plant of large capacity. John H, Leathers 
is chairman of the Hospital Commission. 

It is stated locally that the Hugh McLean Lumber Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., will rebuild its sawmill, which was re- 
cently destroyed by fire at Chattanooga, Tenn., and that the 
new mill will be of much larger capacity than the old. It 
is intended to make it fireproof, and to this end steel and 
concrete will be used in its construction. 

The George Panke Monument Company, 630 Hast Jef- 
ferson street, Louisville, will instali a considerable amount 
of polishing machinery. The contract for the equipment is 
to be let within the next six weeks. 

Peter & Melcher, Baxter avenue and Broadway, Louis- 
ville, will enlarge the capacity of their monument cutting 
works. Details as to the equipment to be required have 
not yet been decided upon. 

Steam heating plants are to be installed in four Louis- 
ville public schools. Direct radiation systems will be used 
in two, and the fan system in the others. Sam D. Jones is 
business director of the board, 

The Louisville Herald has completed plans for the erec- 
tion of a new building at Third and Walnut streets. The 
equipment to be required in the new plant will include sey- 
eral additional individual motors, a hydraulic lift for han- 
dling paper and other supplies, and a large freight elevator 
to be used between the press and stereotyping departments. 
W. K. McKay is in charge, and Thomas & Bohne are the 
architects. 

John C. Haswell, Marion, Ind., has purchased a site at 
Thirty-first street and Alford avenue, Louisville, on the 
tracks of the Kentucky & Indiana Terminal Railroad Com- 
pany, and it is stated on good authority that the site will be 
used for the establishment of a malleable iron foundry, 
which will be erected there early in the fall. J. C. Haswell 
and others associated with him control the Marion Gray 
Iron Foundry and the Marion Malleable Iron Company, 
Marion, Ind., and the Gartland Foundry, Terre Haute, Ind. 
The excellent railroad facilities afforded locally resulted in 
the decision to establish the new industry here, it is an- 
nounced. The plant, details of which have not been defi- 
nitely worked out, will cost in the neighborhood of $100,000 
and will employ 200 men. 

The Smith Cooperage Company, Louisville, is completing 
the installation of equipment in its electric light plant at 
Livermore, Ky. 

The American Machine Company, Louisville, reports a 
good demand for elevators. It has secured contracts for the 
installation of four in the Starks Bhilding, Louisville, and 
two to be required by the Levering Investment Company, St. 
Louis. 

The James Clark, Jr., Electrical Company, Louisville, 
has secured contracts for the installation of two 350 kw. 
250-volt direct current generators in the new shops oi the 
Louisville & Nashville at Boyles, Ala., and a 200 kw. Willey 
engine-type generator of 200 v.p.m. capacity at the Decatur, 
Ala., shops of that road. It has also received an order from 
the Memphis Terminal Company, Memphis, Tenn., for the 
installation of three 18714 k.v.a. 2300-volt generators in the 
power house of the company. 

The Fairbanks-Morse Company has had an exhibition of 
motor-boat engines and equipment at its Louisville branch. 
The motor boat field is reported to offer excellent opportuni- 
ties for the sale of engines, 300 of these boats being owned in 
the vicinity of Louisville. 

EF. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, have been made Ken- 
tucky sales agents for the line of transmission machinery 
manufactured by the Valley Iron Works, Will:amsport, Pa. 

The Brandeis Machinery & Supply Company, Louisville, 
has been appointed sales agent for this State of the Michi- 
gan Lubricator Company, Detroit, which manufactures auto- 
matie oiling devices. 

The Consolidation Coal Company, Baltimore, Md., which 
has begun development work on a large scale in eastern 
Kentucky, where it has extensive coal and timber holdings, 
is building a concrete dam across Elkhorn Creek, and will 
develop hydro-electric power. 

Considerable attention is being given the efforts of J. A. 
Brown to establish a model city near Henderson, Ky. It is 
called Mortalles, and is already equipped with a power plant, 
while a water works plant is planned. 

The Kentucky Traction & Terminal Company has been 
organized at Lexington, Ky., to take over the Central Ken- 
tucky Traction Company, the Lexington Railway " 
the Bluegrass Traction Company and the Lexington U 
Company. The merger is effective May 17. The new com. 
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been organized at Bowling Green, Ky., for the manufacture 
of a patented hexagon boat wheel. The company has $5000 
capital stock. J. B. Burch and others are the incorporators, 

Following the completion of the erection of a steel stand- 
pipe now under construction at Harlington, Ky., municipal 
authorities plan enlarging the capacity of the pumping sta- 
tion. 


A contract will be let in the near future for the con- 
struction of a power house by the new Lincoln Institute, 
which is being established near Simpsonville, Ky., for the 
industrial education of negroes. A. E. Thompson of Berea, 
hy., is in charge of the work. 

The Henry Vogt Machine Company, Louisville, is in the 
market for two steam hammers for use in the forging de- 
partment. They are to be a 600 or 800 pound and a 2000- 
pound hammer. 

The car repair and blacksmith shops of the Tennessee, 
Alabama & Georgia Railroad at Alton Park, Tenn., were 
damaged by fire with a loss of $7000. It is reported that 
the company is considering re-establishing the shops on a 
larger scale in another part of Alton Park, 

Plans are being made at Cumberland Gap, Tenn., for 
the erection of a hydro-electric plant on Gap Creek for the 
purpose of supplying power to several manufacturers in 
Cumberland Gap. Arrangements may also be made by the 
Middlesboro Electric Company, Middleboro, Ky., to extend 
its service to Cumberland Gap. 

The Memphis Bridge Company, Memphis, Tenn., has 
been given a contract for the erection of several bridges in 
Shelby County by the Commissioners of the county. 

C. C. Hanson, Memphis, Tenn., is planning the organiza- 
tion of a company to establish a cotton mill in that city. 

J. L. Girton, Winchester, Tenn., is making inquiries for 
prices on machinery for drilling oil wells. 

The Nashville-Gallatin Railway Company has filed ar- 
ticles of incorporation at Nashville, Tenn., giving its capital 
stock as $75,000. It will build an electric line 30 miles long. 
H. H. Mayberry is the principal promoter of the line. 

A fire pump is to be installed in the plant of the Athens 
Woolen Mills, Athens, Tenn. It will have a capacity of 
1000 gal. a minute. 

Hogenwood, O’Daniel & Co. are planning the erection of 
a cotton gin of large capacity at Rutherford, Tenn. 

The Rodman Lumber Company, Rodman, Fla., which is 
planning the erection of a big double-band sawmill, has let 
contracts for the boilers to the Casey-Hedges Mfg. Company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. The engines will be installed by the 
Chattanooga Machinery Company, and the Converse Bridge 
Company, Chattanooga, will erect the mill building, which 
will be of steel and concrete. 

The East Tennessee Power Company, which is building 
an electric power plant on the Ocoee River, will erect a sub- 
station at Ridgedale, Tenn., for the transformatior® of the 
power for lighting, railway and commercial use. The build- 
ing and equipment will cost in the neighborhood of $75,000. 
J. G. White & Co., New York, are designing plans for it. 

The Kline Motor Car Company has been organized at 
Richmond, Va., with a capital stock of $500,000 for the 
manufacture of motor cars. A two-story building, 60 x 400 
ft., will be built and equipped at once. James A. Kline of 
York, Pa., will be the engineer and general manager of the 
company, which plans an annual output of 2500 cars. 

The Atlanta Hydro-Electric Company, Atlanta, Ga., an- 
nounces that it will begin work in the near future on its 
hydro-electric plant on the Toogala River, which is intended 
to develop 30,000 hp. The total investment is expected to 
reach $3,000,000. 

Tupledo, Miss., will erect a lighting plant to cost $50,000, 
bonds to that amount having been voted. 

The Bartlesville Machine Company, Bartlesville, Okla., 
has taken over the plant of the Bartlesville Machine & 
Foundry Company, and will erect new buildings and make 
extensive improvements. H. G. Durnell is manager of the 
concern, 

The Birmingham Sanitary Bed & Mfg. Company, Birm- 
ingham, Ala., is planning the installation of machinery for 
the manufacture of coil bed springs. { 

Xavier A. Kramer, Magnolia, Miss., is engineer for the 
city of Bassfield, Miss., which will award a contract shortly 
for the erection of a complete system of waterworks. 

The Motor Device Company, Helena, Ark., will manu- 
facture a self-starting device and carbureter for use on auto- 
mobiles. The concern has been incorporated with $5000 
capital stock. 

A modern sawmill, with a daily capacity of 200,000 ft. 
of lumber, is to be erected at Laurel, Miss., by the Wausau 
Southern Lumber Company, Arbor Vitae, Wis. The con- 
js tract for the erection of the mill has been let, and equipment, 
bi including band-saws, gang-saws, resaws and other woodwork- 
ing machinery, will be purchased. W. H. Bissell, of Wau- 
sau, is president of the company, which will develop a large 
tract of pine timber. 
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The Board of Control of Norfolk, Va., will oper pids 
May 16 for furnishing, delivering and installing tw. i(9 
gal. per minute and one 1500 gal. per minute cen 
sewer pumps, electrically driven, including electrica| 
atus, switch board, &c. 

The National Aerial Navigation & Equipment Com), ny. 
Cullman, Ala., bas been incorporated with $125,000 cajita) 
stock to manufacture aeroplanes under late patents. Tho 
company is planning the erection of temporary buildings of 
ordinary construction in the near future and will instal! byt 
little machinery. 

The Hines Buggy Company, Boykins, Va., has been jp- 
corporated with $15,000 capital stock. The company has 
plans for the erection of a manufacturing building, 60 x 100 
ft., at an approximate cost of $8000, and will equip it with 
machinery for the manufacture of carriages. The officers 
are W. W. White, president; R. H. Powell, vice-president, 
and C. T. Beaton, secretary-treasurer. 
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Western Canada 


WINNIPEG, MAN., April 28, 1911. 

The Western Canada Power Company is making good 
progress in the construction of its $3,000,000 plant at Stave 
River Falls, near Ruskin, B. C., 35 miles from Vancouver. 
Five hundred men are at work. The contracts upon which 
work is now proceeding are those for the construction of 
a $200,000 power house, a $100,000 receiving station, and 
the erection of steel towers for the transmission line along 
which power is to be brought to Vancouver. A trainload 
of generating machinery recently arrived. 

The ratepayers of Burnaby, New Westminster, B. C., 
have approved by-laws for the expenditure of $850,000 on 
public improvements. Of this sum $350,000 is to be ap- 
plied for the construction and equipment of a waterworks 
system. 

The City Commissioner of Saskatoon, Sask., has re- 
ported in favor of the acceptance by the city of the tender 
of the McGougan Company, Port Arthur, Ont., to build the 
intercepting sewer for $127,000; of the tender of the Lock 
Joint Pipe Company, New York, for reinforced concrete 
sewer pipe, $137,000; of the tender of the Gartshore Thomp- 
son Pipe Company, Hamilton, for the cast iron pipe, $13,481. 

It is stated that work will be begun for the construction 
of the Port Arthur Wagon Works Company’s plant at 
Port Arthur, Ont., May 1. The cost is to be $750,000. 

The Anthes Foundry Company, Toronto, has purchased 
a site in Winnipeg for a plant there, 

Wortman & Ward, manufacturers of pumps and farm 
tools, Winnipeg, will extend their plant. 

Tenders are called until May 15, for the supplying of 
six 500-kw. step-down transformers for No. 1 municipal 
sub-station at Winnipeg. Mr. Peterson, secretary of the 
Board of Trade, is to be addressed. 

The contract for the power house and car sheds of the 
Moose Jaw Electric Railway Company, Moose Jaw, Sask., 
has been awarded to Navin Brothers. 

An additional 10,500 hp. is being added to the generat- 
ing plant of the British Columbia Electric Railway Com- 
pany, Vancouver, B. C. The contract for the installation of 
the generator has been let to the Canadian General Electric 
Company, Toronto; and for the Dobil waterwheel to the 
John McDougall Company, Montreal. 

J. C. Wallace, of the Western Dry Dock & Shipbuilding 
Company, Port Arthur, Ont., says that work will be begun 
at once on the construction there of the largest boiler plant 
in Canada. ; 

The City Commissioners of Prince Albert, Sask., will 
receive tenders up to May 31 for a 100-hp. Cross compound 
engine with necessary condensing apparatus; for 600-kw., 
2200-volt, 60 cycles, 3-phase engine type alternator, exciter, 
switchboard, automatic regulator, installed complete; for 
18 x 72 in. return tubular boiler, suitable for 150 pounds 
working steam pressure. : 

The City Council of Port Arthur, Ont., is considering 
improvements in the municipal water works that will cost 
$100,000. These would include an extension of the intake 
334 ft. and a new stand pipe. 

The City Council, Vancouver, B. C., has before it a pro- 
posal to install a rock crushing plant at an estimated cost 
of $33,500. 

The City Council of Edmonton, Alberta, has concluded 
to ask from the Dominion Government for an extension of 
time within which to decide whether or not to accept the 
terms for developing power at Grand Rapids several miles 
north of the city. The development of this water power 
and the building of the transmission line will’ cost sever! 
million dollars. 
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Eastern Canada 


ToRONTO, ONT., April 29, 1911. 
notable feature in current Canadian developments 
ivity in building operations. Brisk as was the 
trade of 1910 in this country, it is much more so this 

ording to returns published in The Contract Rec- 
his city, the expenditure on new buildings in 26 
ities of the Dominion for the first three months of 
nt year has been $17,139,655, as compared with 


$1440,778 in the corresponding months of 1910. The 
rs nereases were in Vancouver, Calgary and Montreal. 
W eg shows a falling off from $3,067,050 in 1910, to 
¢1.439,600 in 1911. It is expected, however that that city’s 


record for last year will be surpassed by that for this 
rhere are still some threatening labor troubles, but 
eable settlement of several others is considered hope- 
One of the most serious looking is that be- 
he workers on steel construction and their employers. 

\ strike, which seems imminent, would cause the suspension 
of work. Buildings, railways and bridges now under 

t are very numerous in Ontario. There is every indi- 

that 1911 is to be a record year in railroad building 
Much depends on labor. Nor is it only in the 
Wesr new lines are being built. In Ontario there will be a 


mileage added. As an indication of general business 
onditions, it may be mentioned that, although the amount 
of money at the disposal of Canadian enterprise was never 
before so great as it is to-day, the demand is exceeding the 
supply, especially in the West. Seeding is in an advanced 


the rest. 


m ¢ ada. 


state, and the crop area will be far more extensive than it 
was in any former year. 

The Standard Ideal Company, manufacturer of enameled 
sanitary ware, &e., is planning extensions to its plant at 


Port Hope, Ont. 

The Canadian Buffalo Sled Company will erect a two- 
story factory at Preston, Ont. 

Construction is to be begun early in the summer on the 
extension of the union station at Quebec, Que., to cost $750,- 
OO, 

Conduits, Ltd., will build an 80x 150 addition to its 
factory in Toronto. 

Superintendent .Glaubitz, London, Ont., has reported to 
the City Council that $70,429 will be required to complete 
the municipal plant for the distribution of Niagara power in 
the city. 

A municipal light and power plant will be constructed in 
Magog, Que., at a cost of $100,000, 

Up to June 6 tenders will be received by G. R. Geary, 
Mayor of Toronto; for vertical electrically driven pumps, 
motors and other electrical equipment, screens and cleaning 
apparatus, and for Venturi meters. The equipment is for 


drainage works, Specifications may be had from the City 
Engineer, Toronto, Ont. 
Up to May 16 tenders will be received by James Warren, 


engineer, Walkerton, for the erection of a Warren truss steel 
bridge with a 60-ft. span. 

On April 27 the works of the Canadian Car & Foundry 
Company at Amherst, N. S., were damaged by fire to the 
ore $150,000. The insurance on the works is nearly 

400.000, 

It is reported that the C. W. Raymond Company, Day- 

on, Ohio, is considering the establishment in Toronto of 
uch plant to manufacture clay-making machinery, the 
‘apacity of the proposed plant to be sufficient to employ 300 


lie ratepayers of Welland, Ont., have approved a by- 
'\w authorizing the expenditure of $75,000 upon additions to 
vater works plant. 
le municipal power plant in Millbrook, Ont., has been 

nto the system of the Electric Power Company, Tor- 

which now has a very large number of operating com- 
Plies in its control. It intends te run a branch of its high- 
n lines in the neighborhood of Milibrook, and install 
'p-down substation there. 
"he box factory of the Parry Sound Lumber Company, 
Parry Sound, Ont., was burned on Tuesday. As a conse; 
duence, over 50 hands are put out of employment. 
\ syndicate has been formed in London, England, to con- 

a railway from the Saguenay River in Quebec to 
' Charles Bay, on the east coast of Labrador, 650 miles 
from Quebee City. 

\ new forging plant, with massive hydraulic forging 
Presses, is to be built at the New Glasgow works of the 
Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company. In size, equipment and 
“ccity, the new plant is to riyal the best works of the 
“oss in Britain or Germany. More than $500,000 will be 
led on the plant.. It is said that the heavy ma- 
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chinery for it will come from the other side of the Atlantic. 

The Down Draft Furnace Company, Galt, Ont., is adding 
to its works, and is putting up a building, 40 x 110 ft. 

The Council of Cape Breton County, Nova Scotia, has 
sranted the recently-incorporated New Waterford Monorail 
Company a bonus of $1000 a mile and exemption from taxes 
for five years. 

E. A. Robert, president of the Canadian Light & Power 
Company, Montreal, has placed before the Dominion Gov- 
ernment a plan to develop the vast power resources of the 
Cedar Rapids on the St. Lawrence. An outlay of from $15,- 
000,000 to $20,000,000 would be involved. 

Letters patent have been issued by the Dominion Govern- 
ment incorporating W. J. Reid & Son., Automobiles, Ltd., 
with a capital stock of $100,000, and head office in London, 
Ont. 

Commercial Engineering Corporation, Ltd., is the name 
of a company constituted by Dominion letters patent to do 
business from a head office in Toronto, and with a capital 
stock of $100,000, 

The same provisional directors named in the company 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph are incorporated as 
the San Antonio Land & Irrigation Company, head office in 
Toronto, and capital stock, $10,000,000. 

Contractors, Ltd., has been incorporated under Domin- 
ion laws with a capital stock of $100,000, and head office 
at Toronto. 

The Grand Metis Power Company has been incorporated 
under Dominion laws, with a capital stock of $100,000, and 
head office at Montreal. 

The Hamilton Bridge Works Company, Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont., contemplates the immediate erection of an auxiliary 
plant on a site of about 10 acres recently purchased in the 
manufacturing annex in that city. Arrangements have al- 
ready been made for the requisite machinery and equipment. 


The Pacific Coast 


PorTLAND, OreE., April 26, 1911. 

The demand continues about normal for metal working 
tools of the ordinary descriptions, business being of a rather 
scattered nature, with few single sales of more than two or 
three tools. No material change in the situation is antici- 
pated, as few especially heavy tools are required here, 
though conditions are favorable for a gradual increase of 
facilities by established shops. Loéal machinery manu- 
facturers report some increase in business, and the shops on 
Puget Sound are also well occupied. Notwithstanding the 
comparative quietness in the lumber trade, there is a good 
incuiry for logging engines and general equipment, and a 
number of locomotives have been purchased by logging in- 
terests in the last few weeks. The demand for sawmill ma- 
chinery is only fair, being mostly for small additions to 
existing mills. A material increase is noted in the move- 
ment of agricultural implements, traction engines, &c., in 
eastern Oregon, Washington and Idaho, and manufacturers 
of such articles are having a very busy season. Inquiry for 
road machinery is increasing, and some business is coming 
out in heavy equipment for railroad contractors, &c. Con- 
siderable business from Alaska is being booked by local 
and Puget Sound concerns, principally in mining machinery 
and sawmill equipment. 

Rapid progress is being made on the addition to the 
Washington Iron Works plant, Seattle, Wash. According to 
the plans, the foundry will be the largest on the north Pa- 
cific Coast. Three cupolas will be installed, with a capacity 
of 40 tons daily, in addition to a 5-ton steel casting plant 
and a brass foundry. <A 15-ton traveling crane and three 
10-ton electric jib-cranes will be installed. 

The Multa Machine Company has been incorporated at 
Albany, Ore., with a capital stock of $10,000, by M. Stein, 
T. Slate and W. A. Slate. The company will install a small 
shop for the manufacture of a stump-puller patented by T. 
Slate. 

The Washington Steel & Iron Company expects to start 
its plant at Leavenworth, Wash., about the end of the month, 

Officers of the Pacific Fruit Express Company announce 
that they will erect a number of ice plants in Oregon this 
year. 

"The commissioners of Pierce County, Wash., will receive 
bids May 6 for a steam engine and electric generating unit. 

M. F. Loosley is planning to establish a new sawmill 
near Klamath Falls, Ore. 

A shipment of mining machinery, amounting to about 
300 tons, was dispatehed the first of the week from Seattle, 
Wash., for the Treadwell mine at Douglas Island, Alaska. 

The Commissioners of Whatcom County, Wash., are fig- 
urging on a lot of modern road machinery, which will be . 
purchased in the near future. oteait i 
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The town of Chehalis, Wash., is planning to install an 
electric hoist at the municipal rock bunkers. 

The A, J. West Lumber Company, Aberdeen, Wash., 
whose mill was destroyed in February, has let contracts for 
the erection of a new plant. 

The Star Machinery Company, Seattle, Wash., has re- 
cently shipped considerable machinery to Alaska, including 
a complete sawmill outfit to the Treadwell mine, and a 
donkey engine to the Yakutat & Southern Railroad. 

A contract has just been let for a 650-ft. tunnel for 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railroad at Spo- 
kane, Wash. This is the beginning of construction work to 
be carried out at that point at an estimated cost of about 
$2,500,000. 

The Great Southern Railroad, now operating a line from 
The Dalles to Dufur, Ore., is taking figures on an extension 
of 40 miles to Juniper Flats, 

Contracts have been let for the new mill of the Harding 
Lumber Company, Lindberg, Wash. The plant will include 
two large boilers, three steam engines, circular saws, &c., 
and two shingle machines. 

The Hope Lumber Company, Lewiston, Idaho, is in- 
stalling a lot of new machinery, including four boilers and 
engines with a total capacity of 600 hp. 

The Standard Silver & Lead Mining Company, Silverton, 
B. C., has placed a contract ’for a concentrator plant, 
amounting to about $30,000, with Chalmers & Williams of 
Chicago. 

The machinery and concentrator of the Baker City, Ore., 
sampling works of the Oregon-Idaho Investment Company, 
which were destroyed by fire early this month, are to be re- 
placed as soon as possible. 

The town of Wenatchee, Wash., is in the market for a 
pumping outfit for the municipal water works. 

The Canyon Mountain Mining Company is preparing to 
add a 2-stamp mill to its mine near Canyon City, Ore. 

The Simonds Mfg. Company has installed at Seattle, 
Wash., a complete band-saw filing and fitting shop, capable 
of handling saws of any width. 

The Plumas Power Company is planning to erect several 
hydro-electric power plants in Plumas County, Cal. 

The Tilden & Eakle Lumber Company, Richmond, Cal., 
is installing a complete blower system in its planing mill. 

Los Angeles County, Cal., will soon be in the market for 
a steam shovel, to be used in connection with the county 
rock quarry. 

It is reported that the Automatic Electric Company of 
Chicago is contemplating the establishment of a factory at 
Spokane, Wash. 

The Geo. E. Dow Pumping Engine Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., is building a 12 x 20 x 12-in. simplex steam 
driven air compressor for the Plumas Amalgamated Mines 
Company. The compressor will have a capacity of 500 cu. 
ft. per minute against 15 lbs. pressure, and is intended for 
cyanide agitation. 

The San Pablo Ice & Cold Storage Company is planning 
to establish a new ice plant at Richmond, Cal. 

Crescent City, Cal., has placed an order with the A. L. 
Young Machinery Company, San Francisco, for a rock 
crusher. 

At the annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Machinery 
Dealers’ Association at San Francisco, Cal., April 22, the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, A. L. Young of the A. L. Young Machinery Company, 
succeeding Chas. Stallman; vice-president, Alexander Ham- 
ilton of Baker & Hamilton; secretary-treasurer, H. H. Tracy 
of the Tracy Engineering Company. The association has 
under discussion a plan for incorporation. 

At the recent meeting of the creditors of Henshaw, Bulk- 
ley & Co., San Francisco, Cal., arrangements were made 
whereby the company is granted an extension of time to 
meet its liabilities, as an investigation showed that the com- 
pany was solvent and only temporarily embarrassed. 

A water works system will be installed at the State In- 
sane Hospital, Sedro-Woolley, Wash., at an estimated cost 
of $20,000. 

A resolution is before the City Council of Pasco, Wash., 
to the effect that the city issue bonds in the sum of $50,000 
for the purpose of purchasing the plant of the Pacific Power 
& Light Company. Of this amount it is proposed to use 
$20,000 for improvements. 





Texas 


AvusTiIn, TEXxAs, April 29, 1911. 
Excessive rains are reported from some parts of the 
State, and crop prospects are being somewhat impaired. It 
is thought, however, that the present unsatisfactory condi- 
tions will be speedily remedied by a period of brighter 
weather and that it will be a record-breaking crop year for 
Texas. Irrigation has not been necessary in any part of the 


State so far this season, and this fact is lessening ||. go. 
mand for irrigation pumping machinery. With the scrttle. 
ment of the revolutionary troubles in Mexico a big ival 
of business of all lines in that country is expected () take 
place. Many industrial projects that will require A:joricay 
machinery are in contemplation as soon as order is stored, 

The South Texas Engineering & Construction Con pany, 
San Antonio, is negotiating with the Business Men’s ('\y)) of 
Kerrville, Texas, looking to the construction of a complete 


system of sewers for that town. 

Authoritative announcement is made by John G. Willacy, 
Corpus Christi, business representative of Charles IP. Taft, 
Cincinnati, that the latter has approved plans for about 
$600,000 worth of improvements that are to be made upon 
his ranch in South Texas. Most of this sum will be spent 
in the installation of public utility works and other im- 
provements in the town of Portland, which is situated upon 
the ranch, An electric light and power plant, a water 


works plant and distributing system and a number of other 
large industrial enterprises will be established there. The 
water for the proposed distributing system will be brought 


from artesian wells, a distance of eight miles. A deep 
water harbor will be created in Corpus Christi Bay near the 
town and wharves and other port facilities constructed, 
While the appropriation for the improvements that are to 
be made this year amounts to $600,000, it is announced that 
more than $2,000,000 will have been expended before the 
plans for improving and developing the big ranch and town 
properties are rounded out. 

The Freear-Brin Furniture Company has begun the erec- 
tion of the building for its furniture factory at Wichita 
Falls. The plant will cost about $15,000. 

The J. T. Cogan Company, New York, has submitted a 
proposition to the City Council of Austin to rebuild the 
dam across the Colorado River and to install a hydroelectric 
plant. The proposed improvement is to cost $1,000,000, 
which shall be paid by the city at the rate of $50,000 per 
annum from the earnings of the water works and electric 
light and power departments. The proposition along with 
others having the same object in view will be referred to 
the people at an election that will be called in the near 
future. 

The Chamber of Commerce, of Wichita Falls, is nego- 
tiating with capitalists of Mliwaukee, Wis., for the estab- 
lishment of a plant for the manufacture of small dynamos 
and electrical appliances. The proposed company will have 
a capital stock of $75,000. 

Gordon Hill, Harlingen, Texas, will install a cotton- 
seed oil mill and cotton gin at that. place. 

The electric light and power plant at Troup, Texas, has 
been purchased by R. C. Shumate, Zephyr, from Clark 
Finch. Under the new management improvements and ex- 
tensions will be made. 

The Fort Stockton Land & Irrigation Company, Fort 
Stockton, is arranging to extend its canal system and to 
construct additional water storage reservoirs te bring under 
cultivation about 30,000 more acres of land. 

The Toyah & Pecos Lake Irrigation Company, which has 
been organized with a capital stock of $1,500,000, will con- 
struct large water storage reservoirs at the base of the 
Davis Mountains in Western Texas, and bring about the 
irrigation of about 60,000 acres of land in the Toyah Creek 
valley. The company’s offices are at Pecos. 

The Willard Naval Stores Company is installing large 
turpentine and rosin works near Livingston. 

The Texas City Transportation Company has arranged 
for the installation of electric carriers in its warehouse C. 
which is devoted to New York business at Texas City. If 
these carriers prove satisfactory, it is the intention of the 
company to equip all of its warehouses with them. The 
company will also equip its pier with electric cranes to 
handle cotton and miscellaneous freight. It will install 
machine shops for the repair of its equipment. The shops 
will be operated by electricity. 

Oscar Pacius, Monterey, Mexico, and associates have 
organized the Continental Wax Company with offices at 
Alpine, Texas, and it is announced that instead of installing 
one factory for the manufacture of wax from the candelilla 
weed as was originally planned it has been decided by the 
company to put up 10 such factories in different localities 
of Western Texas, where the weed grows profusely. _The 
company has a capital stock of $500,000, which sum will be 
invested in the erection and equipment of the factories. It 
claims to have already contracted for 5,000,000 tons of the 
weed. 

Preliminary steps have been taken at Morgan City, La. 
to install a water works plant and distributing system. It 
will cost about $60,000. s 

The Magnolia Petroleum Company has been organized 
as a joint stock association with offices at Galveston, for the 
purpose of taking over and operating the two large oil 
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es of John Sealy & Co., of that place. One of these 
jes is at Beaumont and the other at Corsicana. They 
enlarged and otherwise improved. John Sealy is 
ent of the new company. 
mes Artwin, Chihuahua, Mexico, has applied to the 
Covernment of that state for a concession to erect a smelter 
at Jluisopa, district of Guerrero. He will invest about 
e954) in the plant. 
Progressive broom factory at Tucumeari, N. M., 
owned by E. H. Fulwood and associates, will be enlarged. 
\ number of new winding machines will be installed. 
Texas Handle Company has been organized at 
H xn with a capital stock of $25,000. The incorporators 
_B. MeClamroch, E. J. Gear and E. L. Gear. 
rhe Calloway Coal & Sand Company has been organized 
Ilouston with a capital stock of $25,000. The incorpo- 
s are W. P. Callaway, Harry J. Hatch and Charles B. 


rhe Richardson Construction Company, Los Angeles, 
( is making surveys on the Bavispe and Yaqui rivers, in 
state of Sonora, Mexico, for its proposed dam and 
ition system and hydroelectric plant. The site for one 
dams and reservoirs has been located at Angustoria on 
Bavispe River. The dam will be constructed across a 
rrow canyon and will have a width of only 100 ft. and 
. 180 ft. high. The water will be conveyed in canals 
valley of the Yaqui River, where the company owns 
t 1,500,000 acres of land. The hydroelectric plant will 
f large capacity and will afford power for the mines and 
ndustries in a broad scope of territory. 


——_ +e —__—_ 


Government Purchases 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 1, 1911. 

fhe Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will open bids May 13 for electric lighting 
inery and accessories, including one 12-kw. gasoline 
gine belted generating set, 200-ampere-hour storage bat- 
ry, wiring material, &c., for the United States Marine 

Corps Rifle Range, Winthrop, Md. 
The United States Reclamation Service, Los Angeles, 
( will open bids May 15 for furnishing a steam power 
for the Rio Grande project, New Mexico-Texas, in- 

ding the following equipment: 
lwo 625 K, V. A. turbo-generators, two steam turbine driven 
xciters, two horizontal surface condensers with turbine driven 
one horizontal surface condenser with turbine driven 
ip, two horizontal surface condensers with engine driven 
ups, three 250-hp. water tube boilers, two duplex boiler feed 
ur one open feed water heater, and the installation of one 
dditional turbo-generator, one generator panel, one condenser and 

boiler with necessary piping complete. 

The Commissioners of the District of Columbia, Wash- 
ington, opened bids April 25 for furnishing two steam en- 





gines and two generators for use in the McKinley Manual 
Training School as follows: 
National Electrical Supply Company, Washington, D. C. 


S2050 for generators; Western Electric Company, New York, 
) alternate, $2036 for generators; Garwood Electric Com- 
pany, Garwood, N. J., $2168 for generators ; Harrisburg Foundry 
« Machine Works, Harrisburg, Pa., $2580 for generators; B 
Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass., $6675 for engines and 
senerators ; Mackay Engineering Company, Baltimore, Md., $4600 
ior engines and generators; A. D, Granger Company, New York, 
“9o14 for engines and generators, $5870 alternate; Shepherd 
Engineering Company, Williamsport, Pa., $2248 for engines ; 
Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, Wis., $2850 and $2185 for 
generators; Thomas E. Bashor, Baltimore, Md., $4571 for en- 
eines and generators; Ames Iron Works, Baltimore, Md., $2797 
lor engines; Burke Electric Company, Erie, Pa., $2100 for gen- 
rators, $2300 alternate ; Standard Engineering Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C., $2210 for generators, $2830 alternate. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, opened bids April 25 for material and supplies 
for Charleston, as follows: 


Class 51.—For furnishing ‘and erecting complete one 20-ton 
‘ectric: crane—Bidder 20, Alfred Box & Co., iladelphia, Pa., 
22.44; 36, Cleveland Crane & Engine ee Wickliff, Ohio, 
ann 93, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $6035; 94, 
organ Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio, $6595 ; 104, Niles- 
+ inent-Pond Company, New York, $5195, $8800; 105, Northern 
'sineering Works. Detroit, Mich., $5975 ; 153, Whiting Foundry 
~(uipment Company, Harvey, Tl., $6000. 

“lass 52.—For furnishing and erecting complete one 20-ton 
ric traveling crane—Bidder 20, Alfred Box & Co., Philadel- 
|, Pa., $3286 ; 36, Cleveland Crane & Engine Company, Wick- 

ad Ohio, $3848; 93. Manning, Maxwell Moore, New York, 

~) +48: 94, Morgan Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio, $4775 ; 

./|. Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, $3875, $8800 ; 105, 
‘orlhern Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich., $4080; 153, Whit- 
« Foundry Equipment Company, Harvey, Iil., $4300. 

jass 53.—One double back geared e lathe—Bidder 12, 
American Tool Works, Cincinnati, Ohio, $2961 and $3081; 54, 
urbanks Company, Washington, D. C., 6; 55, Frevert Ma- 

“ry Company, New York, $2512; 63, Griscom-Spencer Com- 

_ New York, $2765; 77, I. R. Johnson, Jr., Company, Phila- 

pe pala, Pa.. $2701 ; 78, J. P. nome. Baltimore, Md., $3115; 82, 
‘,o.\",/@Blond Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
- - 3, 93, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $3000, 
‘ and $3265; 104, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, 


i, - SS 95.—One horizontal boring and drilling machine—Bid- 
\.), Fairbanks Company, Washington, D. C., $1995 ; 85, Lucas 
\;\.. ne Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio, $2115 and $1140; 104, 

« quent-Pond Company, New York, $1395; 112 tiss 
cick Supply Company, New York, $1323, $1358, $1389, $1473, 
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Class 56.—One bering and orang mill—Bidder 61, Gisholt 

Machine Comeany, New $3585 ; J. P. Kemp, Baltimore, 

Md., $2700 ; 93, Manning. Maxwell & Moore, New York, . 

$3075 and $3075 ; 104, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, 

re 159, Bullard Machine Tool Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
i60e, 


Class 57.—One 5-ft. full universal radial drill—Bidder 12, 
American Tool Works, Cincinnati, Ohio, $1186, $1937 and $2012 ; 
54, Fairbanks Comomny, Washington, D. C., $817; 55 vert 
Machinery Company, New York, $2045; 63, Griscom-Spencer 
Company, New York, $1833; 78, J. P. Kemp, Baltimore, Md., 
$2070; 93, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $2699; 104, 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, $1395. 





The Pittsburgh Foundry Convention 


The Registration Committee of the association ad- 
vises members that the registration at the Pittsburgh 
convention will be conducted in much the same manner 
as last year at Detroit. To expedite the registration and 
facilitate the work at the counter, the following requests 
are made: 

1. That each person registering will do so according 
to the name in which the membership stands; for in- 
stance, if John Jones is representing John Brown & Co., 
who are members of the A. F. A. or A. B. F, A., he will 
go to the alphabetical division B, where he will present 
his card, saying that John Brown & Co. are members of 
either or both associations, and he will register as John 
Jones of John Brown & Co. 

The members of the Associated Foundry Feremen will, 
of course, register individually in the proper alphabetical 
division. 

2. It is also requested, when convenient, that those 
registering will present their business card, bearing their 
own name and firm name, thus making sure that the 
names will be recorded correctly. 

With these advance hints, it is hoped to make the 
registration an ideal one for all concerned. 

The Mumford Molding Machine Company, Plainfield, 
N. J., furnishes the following list of the machines it ex- 
pects to exhibit at the convention: Split pattern power 
ramming machine, with vibrator 12 in.; plain squeezer, 
with match plate roll-over mechanism; 10-in. high trun- 
nion squeezer, with match plate and vibrator; 10-in. 
plain jolt ramming machine, with new style valve; 3-in. 
plain jolt ramming machine, also with new style valve, 
and section of this machine showing in full detail the 
new valve arrangement. 

——_~4--e——_——_—_ 


The Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association.—The 
regular monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s 
Association was held in the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
on the evening of May 1, preceded by a dinner. Dr. 
Richard Moldenke, secretary of the American Foundry- 
men’s Association, made an address on the subject of 
“ Modern Cupola Methods.” The chairmen of the various 
committees appointed some time ago to make arrange- 
ments for the entertainment of the members of the Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s Association at the convention to be 
held in Pittsburgh, commencing May 23, presented their 
reports; all indications point to a very successful meet- 
ing. The Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association has 
rounded out 15 years of existence, and F. H. Zimmers of 
the Union Foundry & Machine Company, Pittsburgh, has 
served the association as secretary in a very efficient 
manner since its organization. 


—_7- oe ————— 


The Commerciat Engineers’ Association,—There has 
been organized in Chicago the Commercial Engineers’ 
Association, composed of local representatives of manu- 
facturers of machinery and mechanical devices. The 
purpose of the organization is solely one of self-help, 
combining an exchange of ideas and advance informa- 
tion with reference to new business. The officers are as 
follows: President, C. W. Aveling, Continental Bridge 
Company, Peotone, Ill.; vice-president, A. J. Reed, Cuth- 
bert Electrical Mfg. Company, Chicago; secretary and 
treasurer, A. Engleman, Electric Controller & Mfg. Com- 
pany. The Committee on Membership is a follows: Wm. 
M. Conley, Chicago, district manager of the Eleetric Cou- 
troller & Mfg. Company; H. L. Musser, McMyler-Inter- 
state Company, and A. G. A. Schmidt, National Equip- 
ment Company, Chicago. 
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CURRENT METAL PRICES, 7 


The foll »wing quotations are for small lots, New York. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our week! 






































IRON AND STEEL— = | Genuine iron Sheets— | METALS— 
Bar Iron from store— Galvanized, Tin— 
- Nos. 22 and Be Pe codeicas’ois o odm scan Limos elke VD ..5.65¢ | Stemite Pip... ce cecescecces 
Keiined Lron : No. 26 ; ° % ‘ bi 
1to 1% in. round and square. No. an: dou = : 
1% to 4in. x 4g to lin | Copper— 
i's to din. x 44 to 5-1........ 9 B18 Sasicumsbieiin Roofi ng— lake Ingot 
Rods—3¢ and 11-16 round and square...........- # b 1.85¢ . 24 in. corrugated, alated Gaivd Hae IME OK..+«+0 ove +n adendeasvosepeseabes 
Angies : See ey. |, BU ssiccksacdectcudwen # 100 sq. ft. $3.85 SS) | Catto. ee eee 
sia 2 M4 AMOONA IATRET.., 2... cee cercceccceereeersss 2.UNE | NO.26. ......0000 . # 100 mt ft. 2.95 4.00 | CABIN... .0.+ +00 0eeereennee redees 
3 in. x 3-16 in. and 4 in ZAIC | NOLS. cccceeee---ve.e-00@ 100 8q. ft. 2.60 3.75 | Ss 
FM, CO DNGAR. K Be UD... ... dec cces dade cdccdosesgccooese ¢ Tin Plat pelter— 
14 to 234 in, X 3-16 in. and thicker, soe : in ates— Western. .....065.. Cans cs Bide oe ae vo 
i to (4 in. x et Re 5 s écc cues cc dede bebe Mcckbovees 2.1 , American Charcoal Plates (per box.) ** 
“A.A.A.” Charcoal: Zine, 
IG, 14x 20. wa  -$6.65 
IX, 14x20 -- 1.90 | No 9, base, casks....% ® 8 ¢| Open... 
A. Charcoal: s 
iC, 14x 20 $5.60 | Lead. 
1X, 14x 2 5 
American Coke Plates—Bessemer-— | 
‘4 in. IG, 14x 20 i 
tig bo $4 Eestia.. IX, 14x 20 
i and larger.. worm American Terne Plates— 
ea ee ties es nes sbanieapese a a 
" , IC, 20 x 28 with an 8 lb. coating............ qué éev's 
oe ae voosessecsssserersesers$O06 | |X, 90x28 with wn 8 1b. Coating.ccscs-sssssteeeee= 
“Rurden’s Best”’ Iron, base price....................3.15¢ a 
Burden’ *s“H.B.& 8.” Iron, GOO PUTO. 0s dcveccccoes 2 Be . Seamiess Brass Tubes 
Norway Bars ........ccccceccerceccecceceessecvecseees 8.60¢ | List November 1£.1908. Base price 18¢ | 
Brass Tubes, Iron Pipe Sizes— 
teel from Store— , 
Merchant S ’ per ft List November 13. 1908. Base price 18¢ {ockeos. eeeperss 
, DIGOIMETS « once onc. cn csdsoseccccccccsseees 1.99¢ | ise | Soeteaer aiioeaa 
Toe calk,’ Tire and Sicigh EE cxtehciwadell 2.50@8.006 | sat Nc asanver Tubes ii ateabiald rer Brands 
Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots..............+- 7¢ | lst November 1571908. ase price 21¢ Shins: 
Brazed Brass Tubes— Per. ® 
Sheets from Store— List February |, 1911 1934¢ # D | Alwasheute 
Black ss os nc. Hiogh Brass Rods— a 
Soft Steel. Cleaned. | List February 1, 1911 1444¢ # m | No.1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 99 * pure), in 
®  2.55¢........ 2.80¢ | for remelting,......... 
NO.16..-s-cseecssesssssesrrs FB BSSC...0.... 3.80 Roll and Sheet Brass— | Rods & Wire...... mo 
en es... mt “oh D2Ie........ 3.006 | List February 1, 1911 144¢ BD | SNES........0cseeceeds eseueinas 
NO.Mrecscessrccccssccccarsss WD RB vvwccse $108 | Brass Wire— Old Metals, 
NO. TE. -pedceciinn cvccnceseoend : ee ‘ List February 1, 1911 144¢ # DB | Dealers’ Purchasing Prices Paid in New 
Russia, Planished, &c. Copper Wire— no 
Genatee Russia, according to assort- ® m 12 @ray | Bate Price, Carload lots mili 13%¢¢ | Sapper Heavy real and crucible, ~oa 756 
Patent ‘vianished, W. Dewees Wood oe: B Copper Sheets— | Copper, Light and Bottoms... s ef 0 
# @ A, 10¢; B, 9¢ net. | sheet © opper Hot Rolled, 16 oz (quantity lots) ® 18 ¢ | — Heavy eeegsnecceecesereseses bh i 
Sheet Copper Cold Rolled, \¢ ®# » advance over Hot 8s, Light....... Bh 5% 
Galvanized. Rolled Heavy Mechine Com 93 
position. 3 94 
Nos. 12 ANG 14.......ceeccnececceesrereeeneeeees oe os a | Sheet Copper Polished 20 in. wide and under, l¢ # | Clean Brass Turnings.. oe = a 
NOS. 2260 24... occcccccccscccccvccseressecssccves » square foo Jomposition Turnin ae, 
No.6... cccacpocccececncescccssecescocsesseses 4 B .3.50¢ | — ee Polished over 20 in. wide, 2¢ # square Lead, Heavy........... ” 2 oe 
59, BB... vccvvcenlnd dcncedoceecceces csp peeps scvenss »3.80¢ oot. | Lead, Tea....... yi 
or No.20and lighter 36 inches wide, 25¢ higher Pianished Copper, l¢ # square foot more than Polished. | gine’ Sc eelp wa cael ° * 8 & 











Granted that just ONE mechanic in 

your shop can save from ten to 
twenty ininutes time per day 
through the use of NICHOL 
SON FILES—how great will 

be the saving when from fifty 

to one hundred or more men 
‘get busy’ with the fast 

cutting 
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